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At a period when increased attention is eveiywhere 
Srarwn to those original documents which form the 
basis of Modern History, I gladly add my mite to the 
general stock. 

In Ihe former portion of this work, my attention 
w»B not con&ied to the- historians of ^he tidie, but I 
judged it right to compare the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, letters, and earliest accounts ; and had recoarae 
to the authority of manuscripts, partioalarly one by 
Bullinger, which has since been printed. 

But the necessity for recourse to unpublished docu- 
ments became more urgent when I approached ttH» 
Reformation in France. The printed materials for 
a history of the Reformed opinions in that country are 
few and scanty, owing to the state of continued trial 
in which the Reformed congregations have existed. 

In the spring of 1838, 1 examined the various public 
libraries of Paris, and it will be seen that a manuscript 
preserved in the Royal Library,, and never (as I 
believe,) before consulted, throws much light on the 
commencement of the Reformation. 

In the autumn of 1839, 1 consulted the manuscripts 
in the library of the conclave of pastors of Neufchatel, 
a collection exceedingly rich in materials for the his- 
tory of that age, since it includes the manuscripts of 
Farel's library, I am indebted to the kindness of the 
lord of the manor of Meuron, for the use of B manu- 
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script life of Farel, written by Cfhoupard, in which 
most of these documents are introduced. These ma- 
terials have enabled me to reconstruct an entire phase 
of the Reformation in France. In addition to the 
above helps, and- those supplied by the Library of Gre- 
neva, an appeal inserted by me in the columns of the • 
Archives du ChrUtianismey led to other communications 
from private individuals, to whom I here return my 
grateful acknowledgments, — and especially to M. L»- 
devese, pastor at Meaux. 

It may be thought that I have treated at too much 
detail the early progress of the Reformed opinions in 
France : but those particulars are in truth very little 
known. The entire period occupying my Twelfth 
Book has but four pages allotted to it by Beza ; and 
other historians have ddne little more than record the 
political progress of the nation. 

Many causes have combined to postpone the ap- 
pearance of the present volume. Twice — has heavy 
affliction interrupted the labour of its composition, and 
gathered my afiections and my thoughts at the graves 
of beloved children. The reflection that it was my duty 
to glorify that adorable Master, who was dealing with 
me by such moving appeals, and at the same time 
ministering to me of His heavenly consolations, could 
alone inspire me with the courage required for its 
completion. 

Amx Etmx Vtves 
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BOOK IX. 

It was now four yean since the Church had heard agaiA 
proclaimed a Truth which had formed part of her earliest 
teaching. The mighty word of a Salvation by Grace^ — onoe 
* folly preached' throughout Asia, Greece, and Italy hy Paul 
and his companions, and discovered many ages after, in the 
pages of the Bible, by a monk of Wittemberg, — ^had resound* 
ed from the plains of Saxony, as far as Italy, France, and 
England; ana the lofty mountains of Switzerland had echoed 
its inspiring accents. The springs of truth, liberty, and life 
were again opened : multitudes had drunk gladly of the 
waters; but. those who had freely partaken of them had 
retain^ the same external appearance, and while all wi$kin 
was new, every thing withowt remained unchanged. 

The constitution of the Church, its ritual, and its discipline 
had undergone no aheration. In Saxony — even at Wittem- 
berg — and wherever the new opinions had spread, the paptil 
ceremonies held on their accustomed course; the priest before 
the altar offering the host to God was believed to effect a 
mysterious transubstantiation; friars and nuns continued to 
present themselves at the convents to. take upon them the 
monastic vows; pastors lived single; religious brotherhoods 
herded together; pilgrimages were undertaken; the fiiithful 
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saspended their votive offerings on the pillars of the chapels ; 
and all the accustomed ceremonies, down to the minutest 
ohservances, were celebrated as before. A voice had been 
heard in the world, but as yet it was not embodied forth in 
action. The language of the priest accordingly presented the 
most striking contrast with his ministrations. From his 
pulpit he might be heard to thunder against the mass as 
idolatrous, and then he might be seen to come down to the 
altar, and go scrupulously through the prescribed form of the 
service. On every side, the recently recovered Gospel sound- 
ed in the midst of the ancient rites. The officiating priest 
himself was unconscious of his inconsistency, and the popu- 
lace, who listened with avidity to the bold discourses of the 
new preachers, continued devoutly observant of their long- 
established customs, as though they were never to- abandon 
them. All things continued unchanged at the domestic 
hearth, and in the social circle, as in the house of God. A 
new faith was abroad, but new works were not yet seen. The 
vernal sun had risen, but winter still bound the earth ; neither 
flower, nor lea^ nor any sign of vegetation was visible. But 
this aspect of things was deceptive; a vigorous sap was 
secretly circulating beneath the surface, and. was about to 
change the &ce of the world. 

To this wisely-ordered progress, the Reformation may be 
indebted for its triumphs. Every revolution should be vrroughl 
out in men's minds before it takes the shape of action. The 
contrast we have remarked did not at first fix Luther's atten- 
tion. He seemed to expect that while men received his writ 
ings with enthusiasm, they should continue devout observers 
of the corruptions those writings exposed. One might be 
tempted to believe that he had planned his course beforehandj 
and was resolved to change the opinions of men before he 
ventured to remodel their forms of worship. But this would 
l>e ascribing to Luther a wisdom, the honour of which is due 
to a higher Intelligence. He was the appointed instrument 
fi)r a purpose he had no power to conceive. At a later period 
h» could discern and comprehend these things, bat he did not 
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lijnift or arnmg^ dfem. GM Mtheway: ti»put( 
10 Ltriiar was to follow. 

If Lather had begun by ettentfl nfeniMtioMr-^f ho Inl 
followed up hi8 words by an attempt to abolish monaatic towi^ 
the mass, confettion, the prescribed fom of worship^- 
edly he would have encountered the most formidable 
ance. Manidnd need time to aooommodate themseWes to 
great changes. But Luther was not the imprudent nd 
daring innovator that some hiistorians* hare depicted. Th% 
people, seeing no ^change in their daily devotions, foHowed 
nnifeabtingly their new leader — wondering at the assanhi 
-directed against a man who left unqueetioned their mMs, their 
beads, and their confessor; and disposed to ascribe sacli 
eaini^ to the petty jealotisy of secret rimls, or to the bait 
injustice of powerful ^lemies. And yet the opinions tfaa* 
Lnther put forth, fermented in the minds of men, monUed 
their thoughts, and so undermined the strong hold of prejudice 
that it, ere long, foil without being attacked. Such influence 
is, indeed, gradual. OpinionB make their silent progress, 
like the waters which trickle behind our rocks, and loosen 
them from the mountains on which Ihey rest: suddenly thto 
hidden operation is revealed, and a single day su&es to lay 
bare the work of years, if not of centuries. 

A new era had dawned upon the R^rmi^n: already 
truth was recovered in its teaching; henceforward the teach* 
ing of the truth is to work truth in the Church and in society. 
The agitation was too great to allow of men's minds remain- 
ing at their then point of attainment; on the general faitii ih 
the dogmas so extensively undermined, customs had been 
established which now began to be disregarded, and were 
destined, with tK^m, to pass away. 

There was a courage and vitality in that age, v^ich pre- 
vented its continuing silent in presence of proved error* Th» 
tecraments, public worship, the hierarchy, vows, constitutional 
forms, domestic and public life, all were on the eve of imder- 
golhg modifeation. The bark, slowly and kboriously^^on- 
' • Hame^&c. - 
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ibmlMH WM oa the j^wA of being loweted fiomihe stocky 
and launched on the open sea. It is fof us to follow jbi pro* 
gress thtough nutny shoala 

- The captivity of Luther in the eastle of Wartburg, separates 
dDBse two perioda That Dinne Provideiice which wal 
aboat to give a mighty impulse to the Reformation, had pre 
pared Jthe means of its progress, by leading apart into profound 
seclusi<ni, the man chosen to eiect it For a while^ ihe work 
was as much lost sight of as the instrument of it: but the 
seed miUSt be committed to the earth, if it is to bring forth 
fruit; and from this captivity, which might have seemed to 
elose the Reformer's career, the Reformation was destined to 
4go forth to new conquests, and i^ead rapidly through the 
world. 

' Until this period, the Reformation had indeed centered 
in the persoa of Luther. His appearance before the Diet 
of Worms was unquestionably the sublimest hour of his life. 
His character at that time seen^ almost without a blemish; 
and this it is that has 1^ some to the remairk, that if God, 
who hid the Reformer for ten months within the walls of the 
Wartburg, had at that moment for ever removed him from the 
eyes of men, his end would have resembled an apotheosis. 
But Gk)d- designs no apotheosis for His servants^ — and Luther 
was preserved to the Church, that in him, and by his errors^ 
the Church might learn that the &ith of Christians shoukl 
rest oiUy on the word of God. He was hurried away and 
placed at a distance from the stage on which the great revolu- 
tion of the sixjteenth century was going on. The truth which 
he had for four years so energetically proclaimed, continued 
to produce its effect upon Christendom; and the work of 
which he had been the weak instrument, bore thenceforward 
the impress, not of man — ^but of God himself. 

All Germany was moved by the news of Luther's captivity 
Rumours, the most contradictory, were circulated in the pro- 
vinces. Men's minds were more agitated by the absence of 
the Reformer, than they could possibly have been by his pre- 
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«6Aca On one side, it was, affirmed that some of his friends^ 
passing firaxm the French territory, had canied him of^ and 
lodged him in safety beyond the Rhine.* In another place, 
it was said that assassins had taken his life. Even in the 
nnallest villages, inqu tries were heard t^cereing Luther. 
Travellers were questioned, and groups of the curious assraa- 
bled, in the market-^daces. Sometimes a stranger, passing 
through, recounted how the Reformer had been carried off; 
depicting the brutal horsemen hastily tieing their prisoner's 
hands behind him, dragging him afler then^ on foot, till his 
strength was spent, and deaf to his cries, though the blood 
forced its way from his fingers.! His body, said some, has 
been seen pierced through and through.:|: Sudi narratives 
drew forth exclamations of grief and horror. ' Never more 
shall we behold him I' said the gathered crowds ,* / never again 
shall we hear that bold man whose voice stirred the depths oi 
our hearts i' Luther's partisans, moved with indignation, 
swore to avenge his death. Women and children, men of 
peace, and aged people, foreboded new disturbances. The 
alarm of the Romish party was altogether unexampled. The 
priests and friars who had been at first unable to conceal their 
joy, beiieving their own triumph secured by the death of one 
man, and had carried themselves haughtily, would now wil- 
lingly have hid themselves from the threatening anger of the 
populace. § Those who had given free vent to their rage, so 
long as Luther was at large, now trembled with alarm, though 
Luther was in captivity. || Aleander, especially, was as if 
thunderstruck. *fThe, only way of extricating ourselves^" 
wrote a Roman Catholic to the Archbishop of Mentz, '^ is to 

* Hie .... invalescit opinio, me esse ab amicis captum e Francia 
ttissis. (L. Epp. ii 5.) 

t Et iter festinantes cwtntL eqwUbea ipsum pedestrem raj^tim tr^etom 
luiBse ut sanguis e dtgitis enuaperet, (Cochlvus^ p. 39.) 

t Fuit qui testatus sit, Tisum a se Lutheri cadaver transfossum. . . . 
(Pallaviciai Hist. Conq. Trid. i. p. 123.) 

§ Molem vulgi imminentis ferre non possunt. (L. Epp. ii. p. 113.) 
' II etui me libero insaiuerant, nunc me captivo ita Ibnnidant ut iii« 
cipiant mitlgare. (Qnd.) 

VOL. III. 2 
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%ht our torches, and go searching through the eafth for Ltt- 
ther, till we can restore him to the nation that vnll have him ."* 
It might hare been thought that the pallid ghost of the Re- 
ibrmer, dragging his chain, was spreading terror around, and 
calling for rengeance. Luther's death, it was predicted, wooid 
occasion the effusion of torrents of iiuman blood.f 

Nowhere was there a stronger feeling displayed than in 
Worms itself Bold remonstrances were heard both from 
nobles and people. Ulric Hutten and Hermann Busch filled 
the air with their plaintive lamentations and calls to war 
Loud accusations were brought against Charles Y. and the 
Nuncios. The entire nation had espoused the cause of tbs 
monk whose energy of iaith had made him its leader. 

At Wittemberg, his colleagues and friends, and espectally 
Melancthon, were at first lost in sadness. Luther had been 
the means of communicating to the young studait the trea- 
sures of that divine knowledge which from that hour had 
taken possession of his whole soul. It was Luther who had 
given substance and life to that intellectual culture which 
Blelancthon brought with him to Wittemberg. The depth 
of the Reformer's doctrine had impressed the young Oredav, 
and his bold advocacy of the claims of the unchanging Word 
against human traditions had called orth his enthusiasm. He 
had associated himself with him in his labours, and takii^ 
up the pen, with that finished style which he had imbibed in 
the study of ancient literature^ he had made the authority of 
Fathers and of Councils to bend before the sovereignty of 
God's Word. 

The prompt decision that Luther displayed in the trying 
bccasions of life, Melancthon manifested in his pursuit of learn- 
ing. Never were two men more strongly marked with diver- 
sity .and agreement "Scripture," said Melancthon, "satisfies 
the soul with holy and wondrous delight — ^it is a heavenly 

• Nofl Titam vix redemptanM, nia acoenfliB eandelis undiqiiD enm rs- 
qidramus. (L.* Epp. it p. 13.) x 

t GMMlii Bp. in M. S. C. Huekdianii lindMr, Lsb. Lntlu 
P.8H, , .. 
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attibrosia!"* "The wbrd of God," exclaimed Luther, •«« 
a sword — an instrument of war and destruction, — it falls on 
the children of Ephraim like the lioness that darts from the 
forest" Thus one saw in Scriptnre chiefly its power to com- 
fort ;— and the other, a mighty energy opposed to the corrup- 
tion of the world. But to hoth it was the suhlimest of themes. 
In so far, there was a perfect agreement in their judgment 
** Melancthon," observed Luther, ** is a miracle in the estima- 
tion of all who know him. He is the most dreaded enemy 
of Satan and the schoolmen, for he knows all their ' foolish- ' 
ness, and he knows Christ as the rock. That young Grecian 
goes beyond me even in divine learning, — he will do you 
more good than many Lnthers !" And he went on to say he 
was ready to give up an opinion if Philip disapproved it 
Melancthon, on his part, full of admiration for Luther's know- 
ledge of Scripture, ranked him far above the Fathers. He 
took pleasure in excusing the jesting which Luther was re- 
proached for resorting to, and would, on such occasions, com- 
pare him to an earthen vase which holds a precjous treasure 
in an unsightly vessel. " I would be careful how 1 blame 
him," said he. t ' 

But behold the two friends so intimately united in afiection, 
now parted one from the other. The two fellow-soldiers no 
longer march side by side to the rescue of the Church. Lu- 
ther is absent, — and lost perhaps for ever ! The consterna- 
tion at Wittemberg was extreme : — as that of an army, gloomy 
and dejected, at sight of the bleeding corpse of the general 
who was leading it on to victory. 

Suddenly news arrived of a more cheering character. 
" Our well-beloved father still lives,"^: exclaimed Philip, ex- 
ultingly, "take courage and stand firm." But ere long 
melancholy prognostications returned. Luther was indeed 

* Mbabilis m lis volttptai, immo mbtotofk ^undam ooelMtif . (Oor^ 
Re£ i. 128.) 
t Spiritoiia Miuftiiii nolim temere in tuuc caosS interpdltfe. (Hiid. 

I Pttter noster ehariMimiu vivit (Ibid. p. 389.) 
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Uving, but in close ixopriaonmeiit The edkt of Wonns, with 
its menacing proscriptions,* was circulated by thousands 
throughout the empire, and even in the Tyrolese mountains,! 
Was not the Reformation on the very eve of destruction by 
the iron hand impending over it ? The gentle . spirit of Me- 
lancthon recoiled with a thrill of horror. 
. But above the hand of man's power, a mightier hand was 
making itself felt, and God was rendering powerless that 
dreaded edict. The German princes, who had long sought 
occasion to reduce the authority which Rome exercised in the 
empire, took alarm at the alliance between the Emperor and 
the Pope, lest it should work the ruin of their liberty. 
Whilst, therefore, Charles, in journeying in the Low Coun- 
tries, might see with a smile of irony the bonfires in which 
flatterers and &natics consumed the writings of Luther in the 
public squares, — those writings were read in Germany with 
continually increasing eagerness, and numerous pamphlets in 
fiivour of the Reformation every day attacked the papal 
authority. 

The Nuncios could not control themselves when they found 
that the edict, which it had cost them so much to obtain, pro- 
duced so feeble an effect. " The ink of the signature," said 
they, " has scarcely had time to dry, when, behold, on all 
sides, the imperial decree is torn to pieces." The populace 
were, more and more won to the cause of the extraordinary 
man who, without heeding the thunderbolts of Charles and 
of the Pope, had made confession of his faith with the courage 
of a martyr. It was said, " Has he not offered to retract if 
refuted, and no one has had the hardihood to undertake ta re- 
fute him. Does not that show that he has spoken the truth ?" 
Thus it was that the first emotions of fear were followed at 
Wittemberg and throughout the empire by a movement of 
enthusiasm. Even the archbishop of Mentz, beholding the 
burst of national sympathy, durst not give permission to the 

* Dicitor parari proscriptia hcMrrenda. (Corp. Re£ i. p. 389.) 
t IKeuntar signata charts proicriplioiin \m mille miaaft quoqvs ad 
IntlMruck. (Ibid.) 



tfoidelien to fsmich afunat the Bdbnoer. Tlio Vvivipintj, 
which might hava beea expected to yield to the atonvi, iwid 
its head. The new doctrines had taken too deep root to soflar 
by Luther's absence, and the hfdls of the academies wets 
crowded with auditors.* 

Meanwhile, the Knight QeorgOi lor this was the name of 
Liuther, so long as he was in the Wartburg, was living soli- 
tary and unknown. " If you were to see me»" wrote he to 
Melancthon, " truly ypu wooki tiJce me for a knight; even 
jfou would scarcely know me again/'t Luther, on his arri- 
yal, passed a short time in repose, enjoying a leisure whidi 
had not yet been allowed him. He was at krge within the 
fortress,* but he was not permitted to pass outside it} All 
his wishes were complied with, and he had never been bettsr 
treated.^ Many were the thoughts that occupied his mind, 
but none of them had power to disturb him. By turns he 
looked down upon the forests that surrounded him, and raiMd 
his eyes to heaven — ^^ Strange captivity 1" he exclaimed,-^ 
<<a prisoner by consent, and yet against my will." | ^ Pfay 
for me," he wrote to Spalatin ; — ^^ I want nothing save your 
prayers : don't disturb me by what is said or thought of me 
in the world. At last I am quiet." Y This letter, like masyr 
of that period is dated from the island of Paimos. Luther 
compared the Wartburg to the island celebrated as the scene 
of the banishment of St John by the emperor Domitian. 

• SchoIaBtid quorum copra miliia ibi tone ftmroiit. (Spalatwi An- 
amies, 1521, October.) 

t Equitem videres ac ipse vix agnosceres. (L. Epp. ii. 11.) 

t Nunc sum hie otiosns, aicut mter captWoa Uber. (lUd. p. 3, 19 
May.) 

t ananqqaafthilaiiteretfflientsriSBakinitemfaiiit^ (IfaidUp.lS, 
15 August) 

M Ego mirabilis captivus qui et yolens et noleiis hie sedeo. (L. Epp. 
n. p. 4, 12 May.) 

IT Tu &c ut pro me ores : hac unit re opus mihi est. Cluioquid de me 
flt in suMiso^ pihil mwwwj sgo in quiets tm it m sedeo. cL.Efl^ii' 
p.4, lOJunelSSl.) 

2» 
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After tKd Mirring contests that had agitated his soul, the 
Reformer ^joyed repose in the heart of the gloomy forests 
of Thuringen. There he studied evangelic truth, — ^not iiw 
disputation, but as the means of regeneration and of life. The 
Reformation, in its beginning, was of necessity |jolemic ; — 
other circumstances required new labours. After eradicat- 
ing with the hoe the thorns and brambles, the time was ar- 
rived for peaceably sowing the word of God in men's hearts. 
If Luther had been all his life called to wage conflicts, — he 
would not have effected a lasting work in the Church. By 
his captivity he escaped a danger which might have ruined 
the cause of the Reformation, — that of always attacking and 
demolishing^ without ever defending or building up. 

This ^secluded retreat had one effect, perhaps still more 
beneficial. Lifted by his nation, like one raised upon a 
shield, he was but a hand's breadth from the abyss beyond, 
and the least degree of intoxication might have precipitated 
him headlong. Some of the foremost promoters of the Refor- 
mation in Germany, as well as in Switzerland, had made 
shipwreck on the shoals of spiritual pride and fanaticism. 
Luther was a man very suliiject to the weaknesses of our 
nature ; and, as it was, he did not entirely escape these beset- 
ting dangers. Meanwhile, the hand of the Almighty, for a 
whiie, preserved him from them, by suddenly removing him 
from the intoxication of success, and plunging him in the 
depth of a retirement unknown to the world i There his soul 
gathered up itself to God, — there it was again tempered by 
adversity ;-^his sufferings, his humiliation, obliged him to 
walk, at least for a time, with the humble; — and the princi- 
ples of the christian life thenceforward developed themselves 
in his soul with fresh energy and freedom. 

Luther's tranquillity was not of long duration. Seated in 
solitude on the walls of the Wartburg, he passed whole days 
lost in meditation. At times, the Church rose before his 
vision, and spread out all her wretchedness ;* at other times, 

• Ego hie Md«iMi toCft die fiieieiii Eederi* uita me ooMtiMo. (L. 
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fiftiiig \aa eyes to heaven, he woaM say, ^ Canst Thon hare 
made all men in y^V* Then letting- go his confidence, he 
would add, dejectedly, ^* Alas I there is no one in this closing 
day of wrath to stand as a wall before the Lord, and save 
Israel!" 

Then recurring to his own lot, he dreaded being charged 
with having deserted the field of battle^* the thought was 
insupportable. " Rather," exclaimed he, " would I be stretch* 
ed on burning coals than stagnate here half dead."t Trans- 
ported in thought to Worms — ^to Wittemberg — ^into the midst 
of his adversaries — he regretted that, yielding to his friends^ 
entreaties, he had withdrawn himself from the world.:|: ^ Ah," 
said he, ^ nothing on earth do I more desire than to fiice my 
cruel enemies."^ 

Some gentler thoughts, however, brought a truce' to such 
complainings. Luther's state of mind was not all tempest ; 
his agitated spirit recovered at times a degree of calm and 
comfort. Next to the assurance of the Divine protection, one 
thing consoled him in his grief— it was the recollection of 
Melancthon. "If 1 perish," he wrote, "the Gospel will 
loose nothingi — ^you will succeed me as Elisha succeeded 
Elijah, with a double portion of my spirit" But calling to 
mind the timidity of Melancthon, he ejaculated — ^" Minister of 
the Word ! keep the walls and towers of Jerusalem till our 
enemies shall strike you down. We stand alone on the plain 
of battle; after ine they will strike you down."^ 

This thought of the final onset of Rome on the in&nt 
Church, threw him into renewed anxieties. The poor monk, 
— a prisoner and alone, — had many a struggle to pass through 
in his solitude; but suddenly he seemed to get a glimpse of 

♦ Verebar ego ne aciem deserere viderer. (L. Epp. ii. 1.) 

t Mallem inter carbones vivos ard^te, quam solas semivims, atque 

Qtinam non mortuus putere. (Ibid. 10.) 
X Cervicem esse objectandam publico forori. (Ibid. 89.) 
S Nihil magis opto, quam-furoribos adversariorum occurrere, objecto 

jagulo. (Ibid. 1.) 

H Etittm si peream, nihil peribit EvangeKo. (Ibid. p. 10.) 

% Nos soli adhuc stamus in ade : te quarent pott vae. (Ibid. p. 2.). 



]u8 deliverance. He thoiggbt lie oould foresee tbat.the assaobp 
of the pap^l power would rouse the nations of Germany ; and 
that the soldiers of the Gospel, victorious over its enemies, and 
^thered under the walls of the Wartburg, would give liberty 
to its captive. " If the ^ope," said he, " should stretch forth 
his hand against all who are on my side, there will be a vio- 
lent commotion ; the more he urges on our ruin, the sooner 
shall we see an end of him and his adherents 1 And as for 
me .... I shall be restored to your arms.* God is awak- 
ening many, and He it is who impels the nations. Only 
let our enemies take up our afiair an,d try to stifle it in their 
arms, — and it will grow by their pressure, and come forth 
more formidable than ever !" 

But sickness brought him down from these lofty heights to 
which his courage and &ith would at times rise. He had 
already, when at Worms, suflTered much ; and his disorder 
had increased in solitude.f The food of the Wartburg was 
altogether unsuited to him; it was rather less ordinary in 
quality than that of his convent, and it was found needful to 
give him the poor diet to which he hpd been accustomed. 
He passed whole nights without sleep ; — anxieties of mind 
were added to pain of body. No great work is accomplished 
without struggle and suffering. Luther, alone on his rock} 
endured in his vigorous frame a suffering that was needed, in 
order to the emancipation of mankind. " Sitting, at night, in 
my apartment," says he, " I uttered cries like a woman in 
travail."! Then, ceasing to complain, and touched with the 
thought that what he was undergoing was sent in mercy from 
God, he broke forth in accents of love : " Thanks to Thee, O 
Christ, that thou wilt not leave me without the precious relics 
of thy holy cross !"§ But soon, feeling indignation against him- 

* duo citus id tentaverit hoc citiufl et ipse et rai peribont, ei eg« 
rerertar. (L. Epp. ii. p. 10.) 

t Auctum eit malum, quo Wonnatin laborabam. (Ibid. p. 17.) 

t Sedeo dolens, sicut puerpera, lacer et sauciuB et cruentuf. (Ibid 
p. 50, 9 Sept.) 

S Ghratias Christo, qui me one reliquisi MnctiB Cnici« nan detb 
Gnquit. (tbid.) 
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self wrongbt in his sonl, he exclaimed, ^ Hardened fool that 
I am ; woe is me ! my prayers are few ; I Irrestte but litde 
with the Lord ] I bewail not the state of the Church of Qod ;^ 
instead of being fervent in spirit, my passions take fire : I 
sink in sloth, in sleep, and indolence." Then, not knowing 
to what to ascribe his feelings, and accustomed to expect 
blessing through the affectionate remembrance of his fHends^ 
he exclaimed, in the bitterness of his soul, ^ O, my friends, do 
you then forget to pray for me ? that God can thus leave mo 
to myself" 

Those who were about him, as also his Wittemberg friends^ 
and those at the Elector's court, were anxious and alanned at 
his mental suffering. They trembled in the prospect of the 
life that had been snatched from the fires of the Pope, and the 
sword of Charles, so sadly sinking and expiring. The 
Wartburg then would be Luther's tomb! **I fear," said 
Melancthon, " lest his grief for the conditioa of the Church 
should bring him down to the grave. He has lighted a 
candle in Israel ; if he dies, what hope is left us ? Would 
that by the sacrifice of my worthless life, I could retain in 
this world one who is surely its brightest omament.t O, 
what a man !'' he exclaimed, (as if already standing beside 
his grave,) " surely we never valued him as we ought." 

What Luther termed the shameful indolence of his prison* 
We, was in reality, diligence beyond the strength of ordinary 
mortals. « Here am I," said he, on the 14th of May, « lapped 
in indolence and pleasures. [He doubtless refers to the quali* 
ty of his food, which was at first less coarse than what he had 
been used to.] I am going through the Bible in Hebrew and 
Greek. I mean to write a discourse in German touching 
auricular confession ; also to continue the translation of the 
Psalms, and to compose a collection of sermons, as soon as I 
have received what I want from Witlemberg. My pen is 
never idle." J Even this was but a part of Luther's labours. 

• Nihil gemens pro ecclesift Dei. (L. Epp. ii. p. 22, 13 July.) 
t TJlinam hac vili anima mea ip^ius vitaon emere qaeam. (Corp. Re£ 
• 416, 6 July.) t Sin« intermiwftone acribo. (L. Epp. ii. 6 and 16.) 
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His enenuM thought that, if not dead, at least he waa e( 
fectnally silenced; but their exultation was short, and, ere 
long, no doubt could exist that he still lived. A multitude of 
tracts, composed in the Wartburg, followed each other in rapid 
succession ; and everywhere tfce well-known voice of the Re- 
former was enthusiastically responded to. Luther, at the same 
moment, put forth such writings as were adapted to build up 
the church, and controversial tracts which disturbed his oppq- 
nents in their fancied security. For nearly a whole year, he, 
by turns, instructed, exhorted, rebuked, and thundered from 
his mountain height, and his astonished adversaries might 
well enquire whether indeed there was not something super- 
natural in so prodigious an activity — "He could not lutve 
allowed himself any rest,''* says Cochlsus. But the solution 
of the whole mystery was to be ^und in the rashness of the 
Romish party. They were in haste to profit by the decree 
of Worms, to put an ^id to the Reformation ; and Luthev, 
sentenced — ^placed under the ban of the empire, — and a pris- 
oner in the Wartburg, stood up in the cause of sound doctrine, 
as if he were still at large and triumphant It was especially 
at the tribunal of penance that the priests strove to rivet the 
fetters of their deluded parishioners ; — whence it is the Confes- 
nonal that Luther first assails. " They dlege," says he, " that 
passage in St James, ' confess your sins to one another ;' a 
strange confessor this — ^his name is ' one another f Whence 
it would follow that the confessors ought also to confess to 
their penitents; that every Christian should in his ttirn be 
pope, bishop, and priest, and that the pope himself should 
make confession before all."t 

.^ Scarcely had Luther finished this tract, when he commenced 
another. A divine of Louvain, named Latomos, already 
Known by his opposition to Reuchlin and Erasmus, had im 
pugned the Reformer's statements. Twelve days after, Lu 
ther's answer was ready, and it is one of his masterpieces. 
He first defends himself against the charge of want of mode 

• Cum quifiicere Don potset (Coclil«ufl, Acta Lntheri, p. 39.) 
t Und dffr Paprt muiue ihm beicbten. (L. Opp. xvi. p. 701.) 
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nilMML " Tbe modemkm of this ago,'' Mjrt he, **ooDmMM in 
bendii^ the knee before sacrilegious pontifls and impious mh 
phists, and a|ying, < Gracious Lord, most worthy master.' 
Then, having so done, you may persecute who you will to 
the death] you may convulse the world, — all that, shall not 
hinder your being a man of moderation I Away with such 
aaoderation, say L Let me speak out, and delude no oasu 
The shell may be rough, perhaps, but the nut is soil and 
tender."* 

The health, of Luther continued to declme; he began to 
think of leaving the Waitburg. But what to do; to appear 
in open day at the risk of his life 1 In the rear of the moun- 
tain on which the Ibxtress was built, the country was inter* 
sected by numerous footpaths, bordered by tufts of wild straw- 
berries. The massive gate of the castle was undoeed, hoA 
the prisoner ventured, not without fear, to gather some of the 
fruit t Gradually, he became more venturesome, and, clothed 
in his knight's disguise, and attended by a rough-mannered 
but faithful guard from the castle, he extended his excursions 
in the neighbourhood. One day, stopping to rest at an inn, 
Luther laid aside his sword, which encumbered him, and took 
«p some books that lay near. His natural disposition got the 
better of his prudence. His attendant took the alarm lest an 
action so unusual in a man of arms, should excite a suspicion 
that the doctor was not really a knight Another time, the 
two companions descended tlbe mountain, and entered the coa-* 
Tent of Reichardsbrunn, in which,^ but a few months before,. 
Luther had rested for a night, on his way to Worm&| Sud- 
denly, one (^ the ky-brothers uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise — Luther had been recognised. His keeper, seeing how 
the matter stood, hurried him away, and it was not till they 
were galloping far from the cloisters, that the monk recovered 
from his astonishment 

* Cortex meus esse potest donor, sed nucleus mens moUis et dulcis 
•■t (L. Opp. zyiL Ut ii. p. S13.) 

t Zu zeiten gehet er inn die Erdbeer am Scblossbera. (M»th«sin^ 
p. 33.) I See Vol. 11. p 214. 
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Hie life of the Docter ef Wittemberg, m his assumed 4^tt»- 
ftcter of knight, had, indeed, at times, a something about it 
truly theological. One day, the snares were made ready^-* 
the fortress gates thrown open — the sporting dogs let loose. 
Luther had expressed a wish to partake of the pleasures of 
the chase. The huntsmen were in high spirits; the dogs 
scoured the hills, driving the hares from the brushwood ; but 
as the tumult swelled around him, the Knigbt George, mo- 
tionless in the midst of it, felt his soul fill with solemn thoughts. 
I:K>oking round him, hif heart heaved with sorrow.* '< Is it 
not," said he, <Hhe very picture of the Devil, setting his dogs, 
the bishops, those messengers of antichrist, and sending tbesa 
out to hunt down poor souls ?"t A young leveret had beear 
snared : rejoicing to liberate it, Luther wrapped it in 1)]s man* 
lle,%nd deposited it in the midst of a thicket ; but scarcely hcuf 
he left the spot, when the dogs scented it, and killed it. ]>awii' 
to the place by its cry, Luther uttered an exclamation of 
grief— << O, Pope ! and thou, too, O Satan 1 it is thus that fe 
would compass the destruction of the souls that have been 
rescued from deathi" j: 



Whilst the Doctor of Wittemberg, dead to the world, 
seeking to recruit his spirits by these occupations in the 
vicinity of the Wartburg, the great work was progressing, as 
if by its own power. The Reformation, in faot, was begia- 
nfng to take effect. It was no longer limited to teaching ; it 
now began to afl[ect and mould the life. 

Bernard Feldkirchen, the pastor of Kemberg, and the first, 
under Luther's direction, to expose the errors of Rome,] was 
also the first to throw oflf the yoke ct[ her instittttions :— ^o 
married 1 ^ 

* Theologisabar Kiam lU iater retia ot cuam . . .tantom miMri* 
cordis et doloris mucuit mysterium. (L. Epp. li p. 43.) 

t duid enim Uta imago, nisi Diabolum significat per ixuadiu fiiai el 
impioe magicttros eanea euos . . (Ibid.) 

t Sic fSBvit Papa et Satan at servatas etiam anlnuui petdat (L, E|^ 
it p. 44.) 

ttToLip.189. 
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There is, in the German character, a strong loTe of fiimiljr 
and domestic enjoyments: — ^hence,of all the injunctions of the 
Papal authority, none had had more lamentable results than 
the imposition of celibacy. Made obligatory on the heads of 
the clergy, this practice had prevented the fie& of the church 
from passing into hereditary possessions. But extended by 
Gregory VII. to the inferior orders, its efiects had been in* 
deed deplorable. Many of the priests, in evading the obliga- 
tion imposed upon them, by shameful disorders, had drawn 
down hatred and contempt on their profession ; while those 
who had submitted to Hildebrand's law, were indignant that 
the Church, which lavished power, riches, and earthly pos- 
sessions on its higher dignitaries, should impose on its hum- 
bler ministers, who were ever its most usefhl supporters, a 
denial so opposed to the Gospel. 

"Neither the Pope, nor the Councils," said Feldkirchen, 
and another pastor, named Seidler, who followed his example^ 
" can have a right to impose on the Church a command that 
endangers soul and body. The obligation to observe God's 
law compels us to throw aside traditions of men."* The re- 
establishment of marriage was, in the sixteenth century, an 
homage paid to the moral law. The ecclesiastical power, in 
alarm, instantly issued its mandates against the two priests. 
Seidler, who lived in the territory of Duke George, was 
given up to his superiors, and died in prison. But the Elector 
Frederic refused to surrender Feldkirchen to the Archbishop 
of Magdeburg. « His Highness," said Spalatin, « declines to 
act the part of a police-officer." Feldkirchen, therefore, con- 
tinued to preside over his fiock, though a husband and a 
fatheft 

The first emotion of the Reformer, on receiving mtelligence 
of these events, was one of joy. " I am all admiration," sayS 
he, "of the new bridegroom of Kemberg, who moves on 
fearlessly in the midst of all this hubbub." Luther was 
satisfied that priests ought to marry. But this question led 

♦ Coegit me ergo ut homanas tradiHones violaiem, necewdtai lerrandi 
Jurii dbinL (Corp. ReC i. p. 441.) 
VOL. III. 3 
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direetly to another — the marriage of friars — and on this poin 
Luther had to pass through one of those internal struggles, c^ 
which his life was full ; for every reform was of necessity to 
be wrought out by a mental conflict. Melancthon and 
Carlstadt, — the one a layman, the other in priest's oiders,-:- 
thought that the liberty of contracting the marriage bond 
ought to be as free to the friars as to the priests. Luther, 
himself a monk, did not at first agree with them in judgment 
One day, when the commandant of the Wartburg had brought' 
him some theses of Carlstadt, touching celibacy, "Good 
Heaven !" he exclaimed, " will our Wittemberg friends allow 
wives even to monks?" The thought overwhelmed him, and 
disturbed his spirit. For himself, he put far from him the 
liberty he claimed for others : " Ah," said he, indignantly, '<at 
least they will not make me take a wife."* This expression 
is doubtless unknown to those who assert that Luther's object 
in the Reformation was that he might marry. Bent upon the 
truth, not from any desire of self-pleasing, but with upright 
intentions, he undertook the defence of that which appeared to 
him to be right, although it might be at variance with the 
general tend^cy of his doctrine. He worked bis way through 
a mingled crowd of truths and errors, until the errors had 
altogether fallen, and truth alone remained standing in his 
mind. 

There was indeed a broad distinction discernible between 
the two questions. The marriage of priests did not dmw 
after it the downfall of the priesthood ; on the contrary, it was 
of itself likely to win back popular respect to the secular 
clergy : but the marriage of friars involved the breaking up 
of the monastic institutions. The question then really was, 
whether it was right to disband the army that acknowledged 
themselves the soldiery of the Pope. "The priests," said 
Luther, writing to Melancthon, " are ordained by God, and 
therefore they are set above the commandments of men ; but 
the friats have of their own accord chosen a life of celibacy,— « 

• At mihi non obtrudent uxorem. (L. Epp. ii. p. 40.) 
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Ihey therefore are not at libeity to withdraw from the oblig»> 
tkm they have laid themselree under."* 

The Reformer was destined to advance a step further, and 
by a new struggle, to carry also this post of the enemy. At 
ready he had trampled under his feet many Romish comip 
tions; nay, even the authority of Rome herself. But monkery 
was still standing-Hnonkery, which had in early times 
oarried the spark of life to many a desert spot, and, passing 
through successive generations, now filled so many cloisters 
with sloth and luxury, seemed to find a voice and advocate in 
the castle of Thuriogen, and to depend for life or death upon the 
agitated conscience of one man ! Luther struggled for a while . 
at one moment on the point of rejecting it,— -at another dis* 
posed to acknowledge it At last, no longer able to support 
the contest, he threw himself in prayer at the feet of Christy 
exclaiming, << Do thou teach us— do thou deliver us establish 
us with thy free Spirit, in the liberty thou hast given us 1 for 
surely we are thy people !"t 

And truly there was no long tarrying ; a great change iock 
place in the Reformer's thoughts, and again it was the great 
doctrine of Justification by Faith which gave victory. 

This weapon, which had put down indulgences, baffled 
Romish intrigues, and humbled the Pope himself, dethroned 
monkery also from the place it held in the mind of Luther 
and of all Christendom. Luther was led to see that the mo- 
nastic instituticms were in flagrant opposition to the doctrines 
of Free Grace, and that the life . led by the monks was eur 
tirely grounded on the assertion of human merit Convinced 
from that instant, that the glory of Christ was at stake, his 
eonscience incessantly repeated — ^ Monkery must yield.' So 
long as Justification by Faith is clearly held by the Church, 

• Me enim Tehcmenter movet, quod sacerdotum ordo, a Deo insti* 
tatus, est liber, non autem monachorum qui sua sponte statom eligerunt. 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 34.) 

t Dominus JesuB eradiat et liberet no«, per misericordiam saam, m 
Itbertaiem nontraxn. (Melancthon on C«*iibacv, Gth Aug. 1521. ibUL 
D.40> 
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not one of her members will become a monk.* This pef- 
suasion continued to gain strength in his mind, and as early 
as the beginning of December, he addressed to the bishops 
and deacons of the church of Wittemb^rg, the following 
theses — ^his declaration of war against monkery : — 

" Whatsoever is not of faiths is sin. — ^Rom. xiv. 23. 

" Whoever binds himself by a vow of celibacy, of chastity, 
of service to God — without /aii^A — ^vows, profiinely and idok* 
trously, a vow to the devil himself 

" To make such vows is worse than to be priests of Cybele, 
or vestals of Pagan worship ; for the monks make their vows 
in the thought that they shall be justified and saved by them ; 
and that which should be ascribed to the al<Hie mercy of God^ 
is thus ascribed to human deservings. Such convents ought 
to be razed to the foundation, as being abodes of the devil 
There is but one Order that is holy, and makes men holy^ 
and that is — Christianity or Faith, f 

" To make the religious houses really useful, they shouU 
be converted into schools, wherein children might be brought 
up to manhood; instead of which, they are establishments 
where grown men are reduced to second childhood for the 
rest of their lives." 

We see that Luther at this period would have tolerated the 
convents as houses of education ; but, ere long, his attack upon 
them became more unsparing. 

The immorality and shameful practices that disgraced the 
cloisters, recurred forcibly to his thoughts. " It is my great 
aim," he wrote to Spalatin, on the 11th of November, "to 
rescue the young from the hellish fires of celibacy ]"| and ha 
proceeded to compose a tract against monastic vows, which he 
dedicated to his fiither. « Do you desire," said he, in his 
dedication to the old man at Mansfeld, " do you still feel a de- 
sire to extricate me from a monk's life? You have the right 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. p. 1466. 

t Es ist nicht mehr denn due einige GMstlichkett, die da heilig ist| 
Bad heilig maeht. . . . (L. Opp. xvn. p. 718.) 
X Adolewentet liberare ex itto inferan ooBlibatui. (Ibid. ii. 95.^ 
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to do 80, for you are still my fiither, and I am still your son. 
But it is not needed : God has been beforehand with yoa, and 
has Himself delivered me from it by his mighty arm. What 
does it matter if I should lay aside the tonsure or the cowlf 
Is it the cow1,*-4b it the tonsure that constitutes a monk t 
All things are yours/ said St Phul, < and you are Christ's.' 
I belong jiot to the cowl^ but the cowl to me ; I am a monic, 
and yet no monk ; I am a new creature, not of the Pope, but 
of Jesus Christ I Christ alone, and no mere go-between, is 
niy bishop, my abbot, my prior, my lord, my master, — and I 
acknowledge no other! What matters it to me if the Pope 
fliiould sentence and put me to death ; he cannot summon me 
from the grare, and take my life a second time. That great 
day is nigh when the kingdom of abominations shall be over* 
thrown. WouM to God the Pope would do his worst, and 
put us all to death ; our blood would cry to heaven against 
Inra, and bring down swift destruction on him and his adhe- 
rents."* 

liuther himself was already transformed: he felt himself 
no longer a friar. It was no outward circumstances, no hu- 
man passions, no haste of the flesh that had brought about the 
change. A. struggle had been gone through: Luther had at 
&ni sided with monkery, but truth had descended into the 
asena, and monkery was overtb^own. The triumphs of hu- 
man pasaon are short-lived, but those of truth are decisive and 
durable. 

Whilst Luther was thus preparing the way for one of the 
greatest changes which the Church was destined to pass 
through, and the Reformation was beginning to manifest its 
effects on the lives of Christians, — the partisans of Rome, with 
that blind infiituation common to those who have long held 
power, were pleasing themselves with the thought, that be- 
cttuse Luther was in the Wartburg, the Reformation was for 
ever at an end. They thought, therefore, quietly to resume 

• DasB unser Blut mocht schreien, und dringen wtn Gericht, 6am 
am bald ein Ende w&rde. (L. Epp. ii. p. 105.) 

3* 
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their former practices, which bad been for an instant intei 
rupted by the monk of Wittemberg. Albert, the Archbishop 
and Elector of Mentz, was one of those weak persons who, 
when things are nearly balanced, are found on the side of 
truth ; but whenever their own interest is concerned, are quite 
willing to take up with error. His great aim was that his 
i^oiirt should equal in splendour that of any of the German* 
princes, that his equipages should be as rich, and his table a* 
well served : the trade in indulgences was to him an admira*- 
ble resource for the promotion of his &Tourite object Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner was the decree against Luther issued 
from the Imperial Chancellor's court, than Albert, who was 
then at Halle, attended by his courtiers, called together the- 
vendors of indulgences, whose activity had been paralysed by 
the Reformer's preaching, and endeavoured to encourage 
*them by such words as — *' Do not fear, we have silenced him : 
go shear the flock in peaice ; the monk is in prison, under 
bolts and bars ; and this time he will be clever indeed if he. 
disturbs us at our work." The market was again opened, 
the wares spread out for sale, and again tte churches of Halle 
resounded with the harangues of the mountebanks. 

But Luther still lived ; and his voice had power to pass 
beyond the walls and gratings behind which he was concealed. 
Nothing couM have roused him to a higher pitch of indigna- 
tion. " What 1" thought he, << violent discussions have taken 
place, I have braved every danger, the truth has triumphed^ 
and now they dare to trample it in the dust, as if it had been 
refuted. They shall again hear that voice which arrested 
their guilty traffic." " I will take no rest," wrote Luther to 
Spalatin, "till I have attacked the idol of Mentz, and its 
whoredoms at Halle."* He went instantly to work, caring 
little for the mystery in which some sought to envelope his 
seclusion in the Wartburg. He was like Elijah in the de- 
sert, forging new thunderbolts to hurl against the impioua 

* Non continebor quin idoliim MoguDtinum invadam, com fuo In-' 
psawi Halleim. (L. Epp. U. p. 69, 7th October.) 
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Ah&b. Oq the Ist of November, he completed a tract 
« AgaiDSt the new Idol of Halle." 

The Archbishop had received iDforroation of Luther's in* 
tentions. Urged by his apprehensions, he, toward the middle 
of December, despatched two of his attendants, Capito and 
Auerbach, to Wittemberg, to ward off the blow. <' It is in- 
dispensable," said they to Melancthon, who received them 
courteously, <<it is quite indispensable that Luther should 
moderate his impetuosity." But Melancthon, though himself 
of gentler spirit, was not of the number of those who imagine 
wisdom to consist in perpetual concession, retracting, and si- 
lence. '- God is making use of him," he replied, " and this 
age requires a bitter and pungent salt."* On this, Capito, 
addressing himself to Jonas, endeavoured, through him, to in- 
fluence the Elector's councils. 

The report of Luther's design had already spread thither, 
and produced great consternation. " What f" said the cour- 
tiers, " rekindle the flame that it cost so much trouble to sub- 
due 1 The only safety for Luther is to withdraw into the 
shade; and see how he exalts himself against the greatest 
prince in the empire." " I will not sufller Luther to write 
against the Archbishop of Mentz, to the disturbance of the 
public tranquility,' 'f said the Elector. 

When these words were reported to Luther, he was indig- 
nant. It is not enough, then, to confine his body, they would 
enchain his spirit, and the truth itself. Do they imagine he 
hides himself from fear? or that his retreat is a confession of 
defeat? On the contrary, he contends that it is a victory 
gained. Who then in Worms had dared to ris^ up against 
him, in opposition to the truth ? Accordingly, when the cap 
tive of the Waitburg had finished reading Spalatin's letter 
apprizing him of the Elector's intention, he threw it aside, 
resolving to return no answer. But he could not contain bis 
fillings; he again took it in hand. "And so, the Elector 
will not sufTer, &c. 1" wrote Luther in reply, " and I on my 

* Huie seculo opttfl esse accrrimo sale. (Corp. Ref. i. 463.) 

t Non paMurum princlpem, scnbi in* Moguntinum. (L. Epp. iL 94.) 
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paiPt will not suffer that the Elector should not allow me |p 
write. Rather will I be the utter ruia of yourself, the Elec* 
tor, and the whole world.* If I have stood up against the 
Pope, who created your Cardinal, is it fitting that I should 
give way to his creature ? Truly, it is very ^ne to hear you 
say we ought not to disturb the public peace, while you per- 
mit the disturbance of the Peace that is from God. It shall 
not be so, Spalatin \ O Prince it shall not stand If I send, 
with this, a tract I had written against the Cardinal, before I 
received your letter ;-^please to hand it to Melancthon." 

The reading of this -manuscript alarmed Spalatin ; — ^he 
again^urged on the Reformer the imprudence of a publication 
that would oblige the Imperial government to lay aside its 
affected ignorance of what had become of him, and to proceed 
to punish a prisoner who assailed the chief dignitary of the 
Church and Empire. If Luther persisted, the general tran- 
quility would be disturbed, and the cause of the Reformation 
endangered. Luther, therefore, consented to delay the publi* 
cation, and even gave Melancthon leave to strike out the more 
severe passages.^ But growing indignant at his friend^ 
thnidity, he wrote to Spalatin, — " The Lord still lives — He 
reigns, — the Lord whom you counsellors of the court cannot 
trust, unless He so shapes his work, as that there be nothing 
left to trust ^im in 1" — and he forthwith resolved to write di 
lect to the Cardinal. 

It is the Episcopal authority itself that Luther calls to thf 
bar of judgment in the person of the German primate. Hif 
words are those of a bold man, burnmg with zeal in behalf of 
truth, and feelhig that he speaks in the name of God himself. 

" Your Electoral Highness," wrote he, from the depth of 
his retirement, << has seen fit again to set up at Halle the idol 
that engulphs the treasure and the souls of poor Christians. 
Tou think, perhaps, that I am disabled, and that the power of 

* Potius te et principem ipsum perdam et omnem creaiur&m. CU 
Epp. fi. p. 94.) 
t Non Bic, Spalatine, non sic, princepe. (Ibid.) 
I Ut accrbknra tradat (lb. p. 110.) doubtlMS radaL 
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' lie Emperor will easily silence the protest of a feeUe monk. 
. . . But know this, — ^I will fearlessly discharge the duty that 
christian charity lays me under, dreading not the gates of hell 1 
—and much less, popes, bishops, or cardinals. 

^ Therefore, I humbly implore your Electoral Highness to 
oal! to remembrance the origin of this business, and how from 
one little spark came so fearful a conflagration. Then also, 
the world reposed in fancied security. < That poor mendicant 
£riar,' thought they, < who, unaided, would attack the Pope, 
has undertaken a task above his strength.' But Grod inter- 
posed his arm, and gave the Pope more disturbance and anz* 
iety than he had known since first he sat in the temple of Qod, 
and lorded it over God^s church. That same God still lives 
— ^let none doubt it* He. will know how to bring to nothing 

.the efforts of a Cardinal of Mentz, though he should be backed 
by four emperors — hr it is His pleasure to bring down the 
lofty cedars, and humble the pride of the Pharaohs. 

'' For this cause I apprize your Highness that if the idol is not 
removed, it will be my duty, in obedience to God*s teaching, 
publicly to rebuke your Highness, as I have done the Pope 
himself. Let not your Highness neglect this notice. I shall 
wait fourteen days for an early and favourable abswer. Given 
in my wilderness retre^tj on Sunday after St. Catherine's day, 
1521. Your Highness' devoted and humble, Martin 
Luther." 

This letter was forwarded to Wittemberg, and from thence 
to Halle, where the Cardinal Elector was then resident; for 
no one dared venture to intercept it, foreseeing the storm such 
an act of audacity would have called forth. But Melancthon 
accompanied it by a letter to the prudent Capito, wherein he 
laboured to give a &vourable turn to so untoward a step. 

It is not possible to describe the feelings of the young and 
pusillanimous Archbishop on the receipt of the Reformer's 
letter. The forthcoming work against the idol of Halle was 
like a sword suspended over his head. And yet what must 

• I>eneibig Grott Icbet noch, da zweifel nur niemand an 

{L.£pp.ii. p. 113.) 
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hare been, at the same time, the irritation produced by th<i 
insolence of the low-born and excommunicated monk, who 
dared address such language to a prince of the house of Bran- 
denburg, and a primate of the German church. Capito 
besought the Archbishop to comply with Luther's advice. 
Fear, pride, and conscience, which he couki not stifle, strug- 
gled long in Albert's soul. At length, dread of the threatened 
writing, joined, perhaps, to a feeling of remorse, prevailed. 
He stooped to humble himself, and put together such an 
answer as seemed likely to appease the man of the Wartburg, 
and scarcely had the fourteen days expired, when Luther 
received the following letter, more surprising even than his 
own terrifying epistle. 

" My dear Doctor, — I have received and read your letter, 
and have taken it in good part, as being well intended : but I 
think the cause that has induced you to write to me in such 
a strain, has for a long time past had no existence. It is my 
desire, by God's help, to comport myself as a pious bishop, 
and a christian prince ; and I confess that for this, God's grace 
is necessary to me. I deny not that I am a sinful man, liable 
to sin, and apt to be led astray, and even mnning and going 
astray every day of my life. I know that, without God's 
grace, I am but worthless and loathsome mire, like others ; 
if not worse. In replying to your letter, I would not omit to 
express the favour I bear you; for it is my most earnest 
desire, for Christ's sake, to show you all kindness and favour. 
I know how to receive the rebuke of a christian, and a 
orother. By my own hand. Albert." 

Such was the strain in which the Elector Archbishop of 
Mentz and Magdeburg, commissioned to represent and main- 
tain in Germany the constitution of the Church, wrote to the 
excommunicated prisoner oi the Wartburg \ In thus replying, 
did Alb^ obey the better dictates of his conscience, or wos he 
swayed by his fears 1 On the former supposition, it is a noble 
letter; on the latter, it is contemptible. We would rather 
suppose it to have proceeded from a right motive. However 
that may be, it at least shows the vast superiority of ihik 
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f wrmni of God above the greatness of this world. Whilst 

Lather, solitary, a captiTe, and under sentence, derived from 
hk &ith an unconquerable courage, the Cardinal-archbishop, 
surrounded on all sides with the power and &Tour of the 
world, trembled in his chair. Again, and again, does this 
reflection present itself, and itafibrdsthe solution of the strange 
enigma offered by the history of the Reformation. The 
Christian is not called to calculate his 'resources, and count 
the means of success. His one concern is to know that his 
cause is the cause of God ; — and that he himself has no aim but 
his Master's glory. Doubtless he has an enquiry to make, 
but it has reference only to his motives; the Christian looks 
in upon his heart, — ^not upon his arm: he regards right, — not 
. strength. And that question once well settled, — his path is clear. 
It is for him to go boldly forward, though the world and all 
Its armies should withstand his progress ; in the firm persua- 
sion that God hhnself will fight against the opposers. 

Thus did^the enemies of the Reformation pass at once from 
the harshest measures to pitiable weakness : they had done 
this at Worms, and these sudden changes are continually 
recurring in the conflict between truth and error. Every' 
cause destined to succumb, carries with it an internal maldise^ 
which occasions it to stagger and fluctuate between oppoeke 
extremes. Steadiness of purpose and energy could not sanc- 
tify a bad cause, but they might serve at least to gild its fiill 
with what the world calls glory. 

Joachim I., Elector of Brandenburg, Albert^s brother, was 
an example of that decision of character so rare in our own 
times. Immoveable in his principles, decisive in action, 
knowing when needful .how to resist the encroachments of the' 
Pope, he opposed an iron hand to the progress of the Refor- 
mation. Long before th^s, when at Worms, he had urged 
that Luther should be refused a hearing, and brought to 
punishment, notwithstanding the safe-conduct with which he 
was furnished. Scarcely was the edict of Worms issued, 
mhssk he directed that it should be rigorously enforced in his 
states. Luther could appreciate so decided a character, and» i 
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drawiQf a distinction in &vonr of Joachim, when, speakmg 
of his other adversaries, remarked, " we may still pray for the 
Elector of Brandenburg."* This disposition in the prince 
seemed to communicate itself to bis people. Berlin and 
Brandenburg long continued closed to the reformed doctrines. 
But that which is slowly received is firmly held; whilst 
countries, which then hailed the Gospel with joy, as Belgium 
and Westphalia, were «re long seen to abandon it ; Branden- 
burg, — ^which was the latest of the German states to enter on 
the way of &ith, — was destined, at a later period, to stand 
feremost in the cause of the Reformation.! 

Luther was not without suspicion that the Cardinal's letter 
was dictated by some insidious design suggested by Capito. 
He returned no answer ; he declared to the latter, that so long 
as the Archbishop, unequal as he was to the care of a petty 
parish, should hold to his pretensions as Cardinal, and his 
episcopal state, instead of discharging the humble duty of a 
minister of the Gospel, he could not be in the way of salva- 
tion.| Meanwhile, and at the very time that Luther contend- 
ed against error, as if he were still in the thick of the conflict, 
Ike was at work in his retirement as thpugh regardless of all 
that was happening outside its walls. The time had arrived 
when the Reformation was to pass from the closet of divines, 
into the private life of nations ; and, nevertheless, the great 
engine by which this advance was to be effected was not yet 
brought forth. This mighty and wonder-working engine^ 
from whence a storm of missiles was to be discharged against 
Rome, battering down its walls, — this engine, which was to 
upheave the burthen, under which the Papacy then held down 
the almost stifled Church, and to communicate to mankind an 
impulse which, ages afler, would still be felt, was ordained to 
go forth from the old castle of the Wartburg, and enter, with 
I * Helwing, QeMsh. der Brandeb. ii. p. 605. 

t Hoc enim propriam est iUorum hominum (ex March. Brandebiiig) 
Ut quam semel in religione aententiam approbaverint, non facile deaerant. 
(Leutingeri 0pp. i. 41.) ^ 

t Larvam caidinalatua et pompam epiacopalem ablegare. (L. Epp. 
i, p^ 138.) 
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die Reformer, on the world's stage on the same day that cloaed 
his captiTiiy. 
' The further the Church was removed from the da3rt in 
which Jesus, its true light, walked on this earth, the more did 
it need the candle of God's word to transmit to after tiroes the 
unclouded knowledge of Jesus Christ But that Divine 
Word was unknown to that age. Some fragments of transla- 
tions from the Vulgate, made in 1477, 1490, and 1518, had 
heen hut coldly received, and were almost unmteliigible, aa 
well as, from their high price, beyond the reach of the com- ' 
mon people. The giving the Scriptures to the Church in 
Germany in the vernacular tongue, had even been prohibited.* 
Added to which, the number of those who could read, became 
ecmsiderable, only when there existed in the German language 
a book of strong and general interest. 

Luther wwi ordained to present his nation with the written 
word. That same God. who had relegated St John in Pat- 
mos, that he might there write what he had seen, had shut up 
Luther in the Wartburg, that he should there translate his 
Word. This great labour, which it would have been diffi- 
cult for him to take in hand in the distracting occupations of 
Wittemberg, was to seat the new edifice on the solid rock, and, 
after the lapse of so many ages, recall Christians from scho- 
lastic subtleties to the pure and unadulterated fountains of 
redemption and salvation. The wants of the Church loudly 
called for this service, and Luther's deep experience had fitted 
him to render it In truth, he had found in^ the faith, that 
rest for his own soul, which his fluctuating conscience and 
monkish prejudice had so long sought in merits and holiness 
9i his own. The ordinary teaching of the Church, the the- 
ology of the schools knew nothing of the consolations which 
faith gives: but the Scriptures set them forth powerfully, — 
and it was in the Scriptures that he had discovered them. 
Faith in GocPs word had given him liberty ! By faith he felt 
' himself freed from the dogmatic authority of Church, hierar- 
chy, tradition, the notions of tho schools, the power of preju- 
* Codex Diplom. Ecclesua Movant W. ]^ 460. 
VOL. III. 4 
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dice, and commandments of meni These manifold bond* 
which had for ages chained down and silenced all Christen- 
dom, were burst asunder, and' he could raise his head freed 
from all authority save that of the Word. This independence 
of man, — ^this subjection to God, which he had learned in the 
Holy Scriptures, — he was anxious to communicate to the 
Church. But for this purpose it was needful that he should 
giire to it God's own Revelations. There was a necessity 
that some strong hand should unclose the portals of tha; 
arsenal whence Luther had drawn his weapons, and that its 
recesses, which had for ages been unexplored, should be laid 
. open to all christian people against the day of trial. 

Luther had, before this time, translated some fragments of 
the Holy Scripture. The seven penitential psalms* had jfirst 
occupied his pen. John the Baptist, — ^Jesus Christ, — and 
die Reformation — alike commenced by calling men to repent- 
ance. It is, indeed, the principle of every regeneration in 
human nature. These earlier essays had been eagerly 
bought up, and had awakened a general demand for more ; 
and this desire on the part of the people was by Luther 
regarded as a call from God. He resolved to meet it He 
was a captive enclosed within lofly walls ; but what of that t 
he would devote his leisure to render the Word of God infer 
the language of his nation. Soon shall we see that Word 
descending with him from the Wartburg-— circulating among 
the families of Germany, and ^riching them with spiritual 
treasure, that had hitherto been shut up within the hearts of a 
few pious persons. " Would that that book alone," he ex- 
claimed, " were in all languages — ^before the eyes — in the ears 
— and in the hearts of all."t Admirable words, which a 
well-known society^ engaged in translating the Bible into the 
vernacular dialect of every nation imder heaven, has, after e 
lapse of three centuries, undertaken to realise. " Scriptnrei" 

• Pt. 6, 32, 38, 61, 102, 130, 147. 

t £t solus hie liber omnium linguA, manA, oculis, anxibui^ eoTdiboi^ 
V0fnr0tuT. (L. Epp. ii p. 116.) 
I TIm Bibte Sooi^. 
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mjB h» again, "Scripture ^withcrat comment is the em 

whence all teachers receive their light'' 

Such are the true principles <^ Christianity and of the 
Reformation. Ado ting these memorable words, we are not 
to seek light from ihe Fathers, to interpret Stripture, — ^but to 
use Scripture to interpret the writings of the Fathers. The 
Reformers, as also the Apostles, hold forth the alone word of 
God as light, whilst they exalt the one offering of Christ at 
the only righteousness. To mingle commandments oi men 
with this supreme authority of God, or any righteousness of 
man's own, with this perfect righteousness of Christ, is to 
corrupt the two great fundamental truths of the Gospel. Such 
were the two leading heresies of Rome : and the doctrines 
that certain teachers would introduce into the bosom of the 
Reformation, though not carried to such a length, have the 
same tendencies. 

Luther, taking up the Greek originals of the inspired 
writers, entered on the difficult task of rendering them into his 
native tongue. Important mcmient in the history of the Re* 
formation! thenceforth, it was no longer in the hands of the 
Reformer. The Bible was brought forward — and Luther 
held a secondary place. God showed himself; and man was 
seen as nothing. The Reformer placed the Book in the 
hands of his contemporaries: thenceforward, each could hear 
God speaking to him, — and, as for himself^ he mingled in the 
crowd, placing himself among those who came to draw from 
the common fountain of light and life. 

In translating the Holy Scriptures, Luther had found that 
consolation and strength which met his need. 'Weak in body 
— solitary — depressed in spirit by the machinations of his ene- 
mies, and sometimes by the indiscretions of his friends — and ' 
sensible that his life was wasting in the gloom of the old castle, 
he had, at times, to pass through aw&l struggles. In those 
days, men were much disposed to carry into the visible world 
•the conflicts that the soul sustains with its spiritual enemies. 
Luther's vivid imagination easily gave bodily shape to the 
emotions of his soul, and the superstitions of the middle agee 
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had still some hold upon his mind, so that it might be said of 
him, as was said of Calvin, in reference to his judgment in 
regard to heretics, that he had in him the remains of Popery. 
To Luther, Satap was not simply an invisible, though really 
existing, being; he thought that adversary of God was accus- 
tomed to appear in bodily form to man, as he had appeared to 
Jesus Christ. Although we may more than dwibt the authen* 
ticity of the details given on such topics in his Table Talk 
and elsewhere,* history must yet record this weakness in the 
Reformer. Never had these gloomy imaginations such 
power over him as in his seclusion in the Wartburg. At 
Worms, when in the days of his strength, he had braved the 
power of the devil, — ^but now, that strength was broken, and 
his reputation tarnished. He was thrown aside : Satan had 
his turn — and in bitterness of soul, Luther imagined he saw 
him rearing before him his gigantic form — ^lifting hia finger 
as if in threatening, grinning triumphantly, and grinding his 
teeth in fearful rage. One day in particular, as it is reported, 
whilst Luther was engaged in translating the New Testament, 
he thought he saw Satan, in detestation of his work, torment- 
ing and vexing him, and moving round him like a lion ready 
to spring upon his prey. Luther, alarmed and aroosed, 
snatching up his inkstand, threw it at the head of his enemy. 
The apparition vanished, and the ink-bottle was dashed to 
pieces against the wallf 

His stay at the Wartburg began now to be insupportable to 
him. He was indignant at the timidity of his protectors. 
Sometimes he remained all day lost in silent and deep medita- 
tion, and, awakening from it, he would utter the exclamation — 
<' Ah ! would I were at Wittemberg I" At length, he could 
no longer restrain himself: — "Enough," thought he, "enough 
of policy." He must again see his friends — ^hear from theix 
lips how things were going on, and talk over all with them. 

• M. Michelet, in his Memoira of Luther, devotes no leaf than 
Ihfaty pages to the various accounts of this inddent 

t The keeper of the Wartburg regularly points out to traveilcni th# 
wmA made by Luther's inkstand. 
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Trae. he risked &lling into the power of his eaeniiei; but 
aothiitg could deter him. Toward the end of Noveraber, ha 
secretly quitted the Wartburg, and set out for Wittemberg.* 

A storm had just then burst forth against him. The Sor> 
bonne had at length spoken out This celebrated school of 
Paris — next in authority in the Church to the Pope himself— « 
the ancient and venerable source whence theological teaching 
had gone forth, had just issued its verdict against the Reformat 
liofi. The following were among, the propositions it con- 
demned : — Luther had said, " Qod ever pardons sin freely, and 
requires nothing from us in return, save that for the time to 
come we live according to righteousness." He had added-* 
<< The most mortal of all mortal sins is this : to wit, that a 
man should think that he is not guilty of damnable and mor- 
tal sin in the sight of God.'' He had also declared, that the 
practice of burning heretics was contrary to the will of the 
Holy Ghost. To these several propositions, as well as to 
many others which it quoted, the Faculty of Theology, in 
Paris, had replied by the word, "Heresy — ^let it be ac- 
cursed." t 

But there was a youth, a stripling of twenty-four years of 
age, of difEdent and retiring manners, who ventured to take 
up tha. gauntlet that the first college in Europe had thrown 
down. It was no secret at Wittemberg, what was to be 
thought of those lofty censures ; — ^it was known that Rome 
had allowed free course to the machmations of the Domini* 
cans, and that the Sorbonne had been misled by the influence 
of two or three fanatical teachers who were designated in 
Paris by satirical nicknames.:|: Accordingly, in his apology, 
Melancthon did not confine himself to defending Luther, but 
wi^h the fearlessness which characterizes his writings, he car- 

* Machete er sich hamlich aus seiner Patmo anf. (L. Opp. xriii. 238.) 
t Determinaiio theologorum Paxisiensiuni super doctrina Lutherana. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 366 to 388.) 

t Damnarunt triumviri Beda, Cluercus, et Christophoros. Nomina 
sunt horum monstroram etiam vulgo nunc nota Belua, Stercns, Chiisto* 
(Zwinglii £pp. L p. 176.) 

4* 



ricd the war into his adversaries' camp. " You say, < he is 
a Manichean^ — ^ he is a Montanist :' you call for fire and fag- 
got to repress his madness. And who, I pray you, is Monta- 
nist? Luther, who would have men believe Scripture only? 
or yourselves, who would claim belief for the thoughts ot 
men rather than for the word of God ?"• 

And truly the attaching more importance to man's teaching 
than to Qod*s word was in substance the heresy of Montanus, 
as it is the real character of that erf" the Pope, and, indeed, of 
all who rank church authority or mystical impulses above the 
]^ain words of the Sacred Writings. Accordingly, the young 
master of arts, who had been heard, to say — " I would rather 
die than relinquish the faith of the Gospel,"! did not stop 
thera He charged the doctors of the Sorbonne with having 
darkened the light of the Gospel, — put out the doctrine of 
Faith, — and substituted a vain philosophy in place of true 
Christianity. f The publication of this writing of Melancthon 
changed the position of the parties. He proved unanswerably 
that the heresy was in Paris and in Rome, and the Catholic 
truth at Wittemberg. 

All this while, Luther, little regarding the censures of tho 
Sorbonne, was journeying in his disguise as a knight toward 
the university city. Various rumours reached him in his 
journey, of a spirit of impatience and insubordination having 
manifested itself among certain of his adherents.^ He was 
deeply grieved at it || At last he arrived at Wittemberg with- 
out having been recognized on the road thither, and stopped 
at the door of Amsdorfi! Immediately his friends were se- 
cretly called together. Among the first was Melancthon, who 

• Corp. Ref. i. p. 396. 

t Sciai me positunun animam citiiis quam fidem. (Corp. Re£ I 
p. 996.) 

X Evangetium obscnratam est . . . fides extincta .... Ex Chriik 
tianismo, contra omnem sensum spiritus, facta est quedam philosophiCA 
Vivendi ratio. (Ibid. p. 400.) 

§ Per viam vezatos nimore vario de nostrontm qnorumdam impor* 
(oailate. (L. Epp. ii. p. 109,) 
} I Lieif in der Stille seine Freunde fodera. (L. 0pp. xviil p. S3&) 
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aad so often said, ^ I would rather die tban be separated from 
him,''* ' They met. What an interview! what joy 1 The 
captive of the Wartburg, surrounded by his friends, enjoyed 
the sweets of christian friendship. He learned the spread of 
the Reformation, — the hopes of his brethren, — and, delighted 
with what he saw and heard,t he kneeled down and prayed, 
gave thanks, and then, with brief delay, set forth, and returned 
I Wartburg. 
joy was well founded. The work of the Reformation 
made, just then, a prodigious advance. Feldkirchen, ever in 
the van, had mounted the breach ; the whole body of those 
who held the new doctrines were in motion, and the energy 
which carried the Reformation from the range of teaching 
into the public worship, to private life, and the constitution of 
the Church, revealed itself by another explosion — ^more threat 
ening to the papal power than that which had already hap- 
pened. 

Rome, having rid herself of the Reformer, thought she had 
extinguished the new heresy; but it was not long before a 
great change took place. Death removed the Pontiff who 
had put Luther under ban. Troubles broke out in Spain, and 
compelled Charles V. to recross the Pyrenees. War was. 
declared between that prince and Francis the First ; and (as 
if this were not enough to engross the Emperor's attention,) 
Solyman invaded Hungary. Charles, thus attacked on all 
sides, found himself compelled to leave unmolested the monk 
of Worms, and his religious novelties. 

It was about this time, that the bark of the Reformed Faith, 
which, driven in every direction by the winds, had been well 
nigh swamped, righted itself, and rode above the waters. 

It was in the convent of the Augustines, at Wittemberg, 
that the Reformation showed itself. We cannot wonder at this : 
the Reformer, it is true, was not within its walls, but no human 
power could expel from it the spirit that had animated him. 

* €tao si mihi carendnm est, mortem fortiofl tolero. (Coip. Ref. L 
p. 453— 455.) 
f Omnia vehementer placent que video et audio. (L. Epp. ii. p. 109.) 
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Strange doctrines had for some time been occasionally lieard 
in the church where Luther had so often preached. A zeal* 
0118 monk, who filled the office of college preacher, loudly 
urged on his hearers the necessity of a Reformation. As if 
Luther, whpse name was on every one's lips, had reached too 
commanding an elevation and esteem, God seemed to be 
making choice of men, no way known for any strength of 
character or influence, to bring in the Reformation, for which 
the renowned doctor had opened a way. " Christ," said the 
preacher, 'instituted the Sacrament of the Altar, in remem- 
brance of his death, and not to make it an object of worship. 
To bow down to it is idolatry. The priest who communicates 
alone or m private, is guilty of a sin. No prior has the right 
to require a monk to say mass alone. Let one, two, or three 
officiate, and all the rest receive the Lord's Sacrament under 
both kinds."* 

Such was the change called for by the monk Gabriel; and 
bis bold words were heard with approbation by his brother 
monks, particularly those who came from the Low Countries, f 
As disciples of the Gospel, why should they not conform in 
everything to its directions? Had not Luther himself, in 
writing to Melancthon, in the month of August, remarked— « 
" Henceforth, I will say no more private masses ?" J Thus 
the friars, the very soldiers of the hierarchy, when made free 
by the Word of God, boldly took part against Rome. 

In Wittemberg they encountered an unbending resistance 
from the Prior, and here they yielded, — at the same time pro- 
testing that to support the mass was to oppose the Gospel 
of God. 

The Prior had carried the day. One man's authority had 
prevailed over all the rest It might have been thought that 
this stir among the Augustines was but a capricious act of in- 

• Einem S oder 3 befehlen Mess zu halten und die andem 13 von 
denen das Sscrament snb utraque specie mit emp&hen. (Corp. Ret 
I. p 460.) 
t Dermeiste Theil jener Partbat Niederlsnder scyn. (Ibid. 476.) 
X Bed et ego amplius noa faciam missam privatim in sternom. (I* 
Epp. ii p. 36.) 
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aaboTdination, such as was often occarring in the wuv«hw, 
but in reality the Spirit of Qod itself was then moving chrit* 
tian hearts. A single voice proceeding from the seclusion of 
a m&nastery, found a thousand echoes ; and that which mat 
would have confined to the knowledge of the inhabitants of 
the convent, spread beyond its walls, and began to show itself 
in the heart of the city. 

Rumours of the differences among the monks were soon cir- 
culated in the town : the burghers and students sided some 
with, and others against the mass. The Elector's court ittr 
terposed. Frederic, in some surprise, despatched his Chan- 
cellor, Pontanus, to Wittemberg, with orders to reduce the 
monks to obedience, putting them, if necessary, upon bread 
and water ;* and on the 12th October, a deputation of Profes- 
sors, among whom was Melancthon, repairing to the convent, 
exhorted the monks to desist from all innovation8,t or at least 
to wait the course of events. This did but rekindle their zeal ; 
and all, with exception of their Prior, being of one mind in 
their faith, they appealed to Scripture, to the spiritual discern- 
ment of believers, and to the impartial judgment of divines,-*— 
and two days afler, handed in a declaration in writing. 

The Professors proceeded to examine the question more 
closely, and perceived that the monks had tiuth on their side. 
Having come to convince others, they were convinced them- 
selves! What was to be done? Conscience pleaded — their 
perplexity was continually increasing ; and at last, after long 
hesitation, they came to a dourageous decision. 

On the 20th of October, the University reported to the 
Elector, after setting forth the abuses of the mass: " Let your 
Electoral Highness," said they, " put an end to all corrup- 
tions ; lest, in the day of judgment, Christ should apply to us 
the rebukes he once pronounced upon Capernaum." 

Thus, it was no longer a handful of obscure monks who 
spoke, — ^it was the University, accredited by the most judi- 

* WoHen die Monche nieht Mess halten, sie werden'i bald in der 
Ktichen und Keller empfinden. (Corp. Ref. L p. 461.) . 
t Mit dem Meishalten keine Neuerang maehen. (Ibid.) 
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cious, as haTing, for years past, been the great school of jmr 
donal instruction: and thus, the very agency employed to 
quell the spirit of the Reformation, was about to diffuse it far 
and wide. ^ 

Melancthon, with that decision which he carried into learn- 
ing, put forth My-five propositions calculated to enlighten the 
minds of enquirers. 

'< Just," said he, '< as gazing on a cross is no good work, 
but the bare contemplation of a sign that reminds us of Christ'« 
death." 

<< Just as to behold the sun is not to do any good work, but 
merely to look upon that which reminds us of Christ and his 
Gospel." 

'< So, to partake of the Lord's Supper is not to do a good 
work, but merely to make use of a sign which recalls to re- 
membrance the grace bestowed upon us through Christ." 

" But here is the difference ; namely, that the symbols in- 
vented by men do only remind us of what they signify— 
whilst the signs given by God, not merely recall the things 
themselves, but assure our hearts in the will of God." 

<< As the sight of a cross does not justify, so the mass can* 
not justify." 

'< As the gazing on a cross is no sacrifice for our own or 
others' sins, just so the mass is no sacrifice." 

^ There is but one sacrifice, — ^but one satisfaction, — Jesus 
Christ. Beside him there is none other." 

<' Let such bishops as do not withstand the pro&nations of 
the mass, be anathema."* 

Thus spake the pious and gentle-spirited Philip. 

The Elector was astounded. His intention had been to re- 
store order among a few refractory friars, and lo ! the entire 
University, with Melancthon at their head, stand up to de- 
fend them. To wait the course of events, was ordinarily, in 
his view, the most eligible course. He had no relish for ab- 

* Signa ab h<«unibui reperta admonent tantum; signa a Deo tnditai 
pneterquam quod admonent, certificant etiam cor. de volttntata Dd. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 478.) 
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/ nipt Atakge9j and it was his wiah that all opinions shouU bt 
left to work their own way. " Time alone," thought he, 
'throws light upon all things, and brings all to maturity." 
And ^et the Reformation was advancing in spite of all his 
caution with rapid strides, and threatened to carry all before 
X Frederic madb indeed some efibrts to arrest it His au- 
thority, — the influence of his personal character, — and such 
arguments as appeared to him most conclusive, were all called 
into exercise : '< Do not be hasty," said he, to the divines, " you 
are too few in number to effect such a change. If it is well 
founded in Scripture, others will be led to see it, and you will 
have the whole Church with you in putting an end to these 
corruptions. Speak of these things,— discuss and preach them 
as much as you will, but keep up the established services." 

&ch was the war waged relative to the mass. The monks 
had boldly mounted to the assault; — the divines, aAer a mo- 
ment of indecision, had supported them. The prince and his 
counsellors alone defended the citadel. It has been said that 
the Reformation was brought about by the power and author- 
ity of the Elector ; but so fax from this being the case, we see 
the assailants drawing off their forces, in deference to the voice 
of the revered Frederic, and the mass, for a while, continuing 
o hold its place. 

The heat of battle was already beginning to rage in another 
part of the field. The monk Gabriel did not relax in his fer- 
vid appeals from the pulpit of the Augustines. It was against 
the condition of monkery itself he now dealt his powerful 
strokes; and if the strength of Romish doctrines was princi- 
pally in the mass, the monastic order formed the main support 
of her priestly hierarchy. Hence, these two posts were the 
first to be stormed. " No one," exclaimed Gabriel, according 
to the Prior's report, " not even a single inmate of a convent, 
keeps Grod's commandments." 

" No one who wears a cowl can be saved. • Whoso enters 
a cloister, enters into the service of the Devil. Vows of chas* 

• K0ln Koneb verde in der Kappe seli^. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 433.) 
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tity, poverty, and obedience to a superior, are contrary to tll« 
spirit of the Gospel." 

These strange expressions were reported to the Prior, who 
took care not to be present in church to hear them. * 

" Gaorie^," said his informants, " Gabriel insists that every 
possible means should be taken to clear out the cloisters; that 
when the friars are met in the street, they should be twitched 
by the cloak, and pointed out to ridicule; and that if that does 
not rout them from their convent, they should be expelled by 
main force. He cries, ' break open the monastaries, destroy 
them, raze them to their foundations, that no trace of them may 
remain, and that on the ground they cover, not one stone may 
be left of walls that have sheltered such sloth and super- 
stition.' "• 

The friars were astonished; their consciences whispered 
that the charge brought against them was but too true ; — that 
the life of a monk was not agreeable to the will of God ; — 
and that no man could have a claim to their implicit and un- 
limited obedience. 

In one day, thirteen Augustine monks quitted the convent, 
and throwing aside the habit of their order, assumed the dress 
of the laity. Such of them as had the advantage of instruc- 
tion continued their course of study, in the hope of being one 
day useful to the Church ; and such as had profited little by 
study, sought a livelihood by working with their own hands, 
according to the precept of the Apostle, and after the example 
of the worthy burghers of Wittemberg.f One, who had 
some knowledge of carpentry, applied for the freedom of the 
city, resolving^ to marry and settle. ! 

If Luther's entrance into the convent of the Augtistmes at 
Erfurth, had laid the seeds of the Reformation, the departure 
of the thirteen monks from the convent of the Augustinee of 
Wittemberg was the signal of its taking possession of tbe 

* Dass man nicht oben Stuck von emem Kloster da ley gestanden, j 

merken moge. (Corp. Ref. i. p. 483.) ' 

t ** Etiiche unter den Bdrgern, etliche unter den Stadenteni" mU 
the Prior, in his addresa to the Elector. (Ibid.) 
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imUons of Christendom. For a period of thirty yean, Eraa- 
mu8 had exposed the unprofitableness, fatuity, and vices of the 
friars ; and all Europe had gone with him in his ridicule and 
contempt Thirteen men of resolute character returned to 
their place in society ; — and there, in service to their fellow 
'men, sought to fulfil God's commandments. The marriage 
of Feldkirchen was one of humiliation tothe hierarchy ; — the 
emancipation of these thirteen Augustines followed close upon 
it, as a second. Monkery, which had established itself in the 
day when the Church entered on her long period of bondage 
and error, was doomed to &11 whenever the time came which 
should restore liberty and truth. 

This bold step occasioned a general ferment in Wittemberg. 
All marvelled at the men who thus came forward to share the 
laboars of the common people, and welcomed them as breth- 
ren : — at the same time, cries were heard against those who 
obstinately clung to their indolent seclusion within the walla 
of their monastery. The monks, who adhered to the prior, 
trembled in their cells, and the prior himself, carried away by 
the general feeling, suspended the performance of private 
masses. 

In a moment so critical, the least concession* necessarily 
precipitated the course of events. The order issued by the 
Prior caused a strong sensation in the town and in the Uni- 
versity, and produced an unforeseen explosion. Among the 
students and burghers of Wittemberg, were some of those 
turbulent spirits whom the least excitement infiames, and 
arges to criminal excesses. These men were indignant that 
the same masses, which were suspended by the devout Prior, 
flhouli still be performed in the parish church ; and on the 3d 
December, as mass was about to be chauqjted, they suddenly 
made their way to the altar, bore off the books, and compelled 
the officiating priests to seek safety in flight. The Council 
and the University assembled to take severe measures against 
the authors of these disturbances. But the passions, once 
iwised, are not easily calmed. The Cordeliers had taken no 
part in the Reformation that had begun to show itself among 

VOL. III. 5 
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the Aug^istioes. Next day the students affixed to the gatef of 
their monastery a threatening placard. Soon after^ forty of 
their number forced their way into the chapel, and without 
proceeding to violence, gave such free expression to their 
ridicule, that the monks dared not proceed with the mass. In 
the enrening, notice came advising the friars to be on their 
guard. " The students," it was said, " have planned to breftk 
into the monastery." The monks in alarm, and seeing no 
way of defence against these real or supposed attacks, sent m 
haate to ask protection of the Council. Soldiers were placed 
on guard, but the enemy did not make his appearance. The 
University arrested the students who had taken part in these 
disturbances. They were found to be from Erfurtb, and 
already noted for their insubordination.* The penalty an- 
nexed to their offence by the laws of the University was 
imposed upon them. 

Nevertheless, it was felt that a necessity had arisen for a 
careful examination of the lawfulness of monastic vows. A 
chapter, composed of the Augustine monks (^ Thuringen and 
Misnia, assembled at Wittemberg in December following. 
Luther's judgment was acquiesced in. They declared, on the 
oioie hand, that gionastic vows were not sinful, but, on the 
other hand, that they were not obligatory. " In Christ," said 
they, " there is neither layman nor monk, — each one is free 
to leave the monastery or to abide in it Let whoever leaves 
It, beware how he abuses his liberty ; let him who abides in 
it, obey his superiors, — but with the obedience of love f and 
they proceeded to prohibit mendicity, and the saying masset 
for money: they also determined that the more instructed 
monks should devote themselves to teaching the word orOod, 
and that the rest should labour with their own hands for die 
support of their brethren.! 

Thus the queAion of Vows seemed to be settl6d, but thai 

^ * In •umma oi imllen die Anfruhr etliche Studenten voa Erffuitb 
•rwerckt haben. (Corp. *Ref. i. p. 490.) 

t Corp. Ref. i. p. 456.— The editors angn to thii deeiee 'the dM 
of October, before the monks had fonwken their eonvcnt.'' 
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of the Mass was still uodecided. Tlie Elector centtnued to 
oppose tbe stream, and to defend an institution which he saw 
still standing in every nation where Christianity was professed. 
The moderation of this mild sovereign could not, however^ for 
any length of time, hold in the public mind. Garktadt, above 
all, took part in the general ferment Zealous, upright, and 
fearless; prompt, like Luther, to sacrifice every thing for the 
truth; he had not the Reformer's wisdom and moderation: 
he was not free from vanity, and with a disposition that led 
him to go deeply into every question, he yet had but little 
power of judgment, and no great <;leaine8S of ideas. Luther 
had delivered him from the teaching of the schools, and had 
led him to study the Scriptures ; but Carlstadt had not had 
patience to acquire a knowledge of the original languages^, 
and had not, as his friend had done, acknowledged the suffi- 
ciency of God's word Hence he was oAen taking up with 
singular interpretations. As long as Luther was at his side, 
the influence of the master restrained the disciple within due 
bounds ; but Carlstadt was freed from this wholesome restraint 
In the university, — ^in the chapel, — throughout Wittemberg, — 
the little tawny-coraplexioned Carlstadt, who had never 
excelled in eloquence, gave utterance to thoughts, at time% 
profound, but often enthusiastic and exaggerated. <<What 
infatuated folly !" he exclaimed, << for men to think that the 
Reformation must be left to God's working. A new order of 
things is opening. Th& strength of man must be brought in, 
and woe to him who shall hold back instead of mounting the 
breach in the cause of the mighty God !" 
' The Archdeacon's speech communicated his own impatience 
to hir auditory. , <^ Whatever the Pope has set up is impious," 
exclaimed some men of sincere and upright minds, under the 
influence of his harangues. "Let us not make ourselves 
accomplices in these abominations by allowing them to exist 
That which God's word condemns ought to be swept from 
the face of Christendom, without regarding the commandments 
of men. If the heads of the state and of the church will not 
do their duty, let us at least do ours. Let m leave thinking 
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of negociadon, conferences, theses, and discussions, and let vm 
apply the true remedy to so many erils. We want a second 
Elijah to throw down the altars of Baal 1" 

The restoration of the Supper <^ the Lord in this moment 
of ferment and enthusiastic excit^nent, could not, doubtless, 
wear that character of solemnity and sacredness which was 
^ven to it by the Son of Grod in his institution of it 4he night 
that he was betrayed.' But if God was now using the weak* 
ness and passions of m^, it was, not the less, His own hand 
which was engaged in re-establishing in the midst of His 
church the feast of His own love. 

As early as the October previous, Carlstadt had privately 
celebrated the Lord's Supper, according to Christ's appoint* 
ment, with twelve of his friends. On the Sunday before Christ- 
mas Day, he announced from the pulpit that, on New Year's 
Day, he would distribute the elements' under the two kinds, 
bread and wine, to all who should come to the altar ; that he 
intended to omit all unnecessary ceremonies,* and should per- 
form the service without cope or chasuble. 

The Council, in perturbation, requested the counsellor Ber- 
gen to interfere, and prevent so disorderly a proceeding, 
whereupon Carlstadt resolved not to wait the time fixed. On 
Christmas Day, 1521, he preached, in the parochial church, 
on the duty of abandoning the mass, and receiving the sacra- 
ment under both kinds. The sermon being ended, he came 
down, took his place at the altar, and after pronouncing, in 
German, the words of institution, said solemnly, turning to- 
wards the people, — " If any one feels the burthen of his sins, 
and is hungering and thirsting for the grace of God, let him 
draw near, and receive the body and blood of the Lofd."t 
Then,. without elevating the host, he distributed to each one 
the bread and wine, saying, " This is the cup of my blood, 
the blood of the new and everlasting covenant." 

• Und die anderen SchirymsUge alle aussen lassen. (Corp. Re£ L 
p. 512.) 

t Wer mit Sunden beschwert und nach der Gnade Gottet hungrig 
itiad duntig. (Ibid. p. 540.) 
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Cooflictiiig fe^nga reigned in the asaonbly. Some, in the 
) that a Airther grace of Qod was given to the Church, 
drew near the altar in silent emotion. Others, attracted prin- 
cipally by the novelty of the occasion, approached in some 
ooDfusion, and with a kind of impatience. Not more than five 
communicants had pres^ted themselves in the confessional, — 
the rest took part only in the public confession o( sins. Carl« 
ftadt gave to all the general absolution, laying upon them no 
other penance than this. " Sin no more" — In conclusion, the 
communicants sang the Agnus Dei* 

Carlstadt met with no opposition : the changes we are nar- 
rating had already obtained geneml concurrence. The Arch- 
deacon administered the Lord's Supper again on New Year's 
Day, and also on the Sunday following, and from that time 
the regular observance of it was kept up. Einsidein, one of 
the Elector's council, having rebuked Carlstadt for seeking 
his own exaltation^ rather than the salvation of his faeareiv— 
"Noble Sir!" answered he, "I would meet death in any 
form, rather than d^ist from following the Scripture. The 
word has come to me so quick and powerful .... woe is me 
if I do not preach." t Soon aAer this, Carlstadt married. 

In the month of January, the town-council of Wittemberg 
issued regulations for the celebration of the Supper according 
to the amended ritual. Steps were also taken to restore the 
mfluence of religion upon public morals ; — ^for it was the office 
of the Reformation to re-establish, simultaneously, &ith, chris- 
tian worship, and general morality. It was decreed that public 
beggars should bo no longer tolerated, whether friars or 
others ; and that in each street, some man, well reported of 
for i^ety, should be commissioned to take care of the poor, 
and to summon before the University or the Council such as 
were guilty of disorders.} 

• Wenn man communicirt hat, so flingt man : Agnus Dei canneo. 
(Corp. Ref. i. p. 540.) 

t Mir ist das Wort fast in groaaer Geschwindigkeit eiogeftllen. 
(Ibid. p. 545.) 

X Keinen offenbaren Snnderzn dnlden .... (Ibid, p. 540.) 
5# 
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So fell that grand bulwark of Romish domiBion^he 
Mass. Thus it was that the Reformation passed beyond the 
sphere of teaching, into that of public worship. For three 
centuries, the mass and the doctrine of transubstantiation had 
been regularly established.* Throughout that long period, 
ail things within the Church had a new tendency impressed 
upon them, and every thing conspired to favour the pride of 
man and the honour paid to the priest. The holy sacrament 
had been adored, — ^regular festivals had been instituted in 
honour of the most stupendous of miracles, — the worship of 
Mary had risen high in the scale of public estimation, — the 
priest, who in the consecration of the elements was supposed 
to receive mysterious power to change them into the very body 
of Christ, had been separated from the class of laity, and, to 
use the words of Thomas Aquinas, had become a < mediator 
between God and man,'f — celibacy had been proclaimed as 
an inviolable law, — auricular confession was enforced upon 
the people, and the cup of blessing denied them,^-for how, 
indeed, should common people be ranged on the same line 
with priests, honoured with the most solemn of all ministra- 
tions. The Mass cast reproach upon the Son of Qod ; it was 
opposed to the perfect remission through his cross, and the 
spotless glory of his everlasting kingdom ; — ^but, whilst it dis- 
paraged the glory of the Lord, it exalted the priest, — ^whom it 
invested with the inconceivable power of reproducing, in hand, 
and at vdll, the Sovereign Creator of all things !{ Thence- 
forward the Church seemed to exist — not to preach the Gos- 
pel, but only to reproduce Christ in the flesh ! The Roman 
Pontifi^ whose obedient vassals, at their pleasure, created the 
body of God himself, — took his seat as God, in the temple of 
God, and asserted his claim to a spiritual treasury, from 
whence to draw forth at will indulgences for the pardon of 
men's sins. 

• By the Council of Lateran, in 1215. 

t Sacerdofl constitoitur mediiu inter Deum et popolam. (Th. Aqviiw 
Summa iii. p. 33.) 

X Perfectio hujus sacramenti aoa est in ami fideUam, led in ooa- 
isentione materis. (Th. Aquin. Summa, Ctueit 80.) 
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Such were the gross errors which for a period of three cod* 
tnries had established themselves in the Church In connection 
with the mass. The Reformation, by abolishing this thing of 
man's setting up, swept away all the abuses blended with it 
The proceeding of the Archdeacon was therefore full of im- 
portant results. The costly shows that amused the people, the 
worship of the Virgin, the pride of the clergy, and the papal 
authority, were all shaken. The glory was withdrawn from 
the priests, and returned to rest on Jesus, — and the Reforma- 
tion advanced a step farther. 

Nevertheless, prejudiced observers might have seen nothing 
in all that was going on, but what might be deemed the effect 
of passing enthusiasm. Facts were needed, that should give 
proof of the contrary, and demonstrate that there was a deep 
and broad distinction between a Reformation based on God's 
word and any mere fanatical excitement 

Whenever a great ferment is working in the Church, some 
impure elements are sure to mingle with the testimony given 
to truth ; and some one or more pretended reforms arise out 
of man's imagination, and serve as evidences or countersigns 
of some real reformation in progress. Thus many false 
Messiahs in the first century of the Church, were an evidence 
that the true Messiah had already come. The Reformation 
of the sixteenth century could not run its course without pre- 
senting the like phenomenon, and it was first exhibited in the 
little village of Zwickau. 

There were dwelling at Zwickau- a few men, who, being 
deeply moved by the events passing around them, looked for 
special and direct revelations from the Deity, instead of desir- 
ing, in meekness and simplicity, the sanctification of their af- 
fections. These persons asserted that they were commission- 
ed to complete that Reformation which in their view Luther 
had but feebly begun. "What is the use," asked they, "of 
such close application to the Bible 1 Nothing is heard of 
but the Bible. Can the Bible preach to us? Can it suffice 
for our instniction^ If God liad intended to instruct us by a 
book, would he not have given us a Bible direct from heaven 1 
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It IB only the Spirit tliat can enlighten! God himself 
speaks to us, and shoivs us what to do and say." Thus did 
these fanatics, playing into the hands of Rome, impugn the 
fundamental principle on which the whole Reformation is 
based ; namely, the perfect sufficiency of the Word of God. 

Nicolas Storch, a weaver, publicly declared that the angel 
Grabriel had appeared to him by night, and after revealing to 
him matters he was not allowed to divulge, had uttered the 
words — " Thou shalt sit on my throne !"• A senior student 
of Wittemberg, named Mark Stubner, joined Storch, and forth* 
with abandoned his studies, — ^for, according to his own state- 
ment, he had received immediately from God the ability to 
interpret holy Scripture. Mark Thomas, also a weaver, as- 
sociated himself with them ; and another of the initiated, by 
name Thomas Munzer, a man of fanatical turn of mind, gave 
to the new sect a regular organization. Resolving to act ac- 
cording to the example of Christ, Storch chose from among 
his followers twelve apostles and seventy disciples. All these 
loudly proclaimed, as we have lately heard it asserted by a sect 
of our own days, that Apostles and Prophets were at last re- 
stored to the Church, t 

Ere long, the new prophets, in accordance with this plan 
of adhering to the example of those of holy writ, began- to 
declare their mission — " Woe, woe 1" they exclaimed, " a 
church under human governors, corrupted like the bishops, 
cannot be the church of Christ. The ungodly rulers of 
Christendom will soon be cast down. In five, six, or seven 
years, a time of universal desolation will come upon the earth. 
The Turk will get possession of Germany; the clergy, not 
even excepting those who have married, shall be slain. The 
ungodly sinners shall all be destroyed ; and when the earth 
diall have been purified by blood, supreme power shall bo 
given to Storch, to install the saints in the government of the 

* AdvolasM Qabridem Angelum. (Cameraiii Vita Melancthonif, 
p. 48.) 

t Brentor, de ieae pradicaiit, vrcw mm ]>n>|ili«tioM ct ■portolieofc 
(Cmp Re£ L p. 514.) 
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eaitL* Then shall there be one Faith aod one Baptism I 
The day of the Lord draweth nigh, and the end of all things 
IS at hand. Wool woel wool" Then publicly declaring 
that infant baptism was of no avail, the new prophets called 
npcm all to draw near, and receive at their hands a true bap- 
tism, in token of their entrance into the new Church of 
God. 

Such preaching made a deep impression on the popular 
mind. Not a few devout persons were startled by the thought 
that prophets were again given to the Church, and those on 
whom the love of the marvellous had most power, threw 
themselves into the open arms of the eccentric preachers of 
Zwickau. 

But scarcely had this heresy, which had shown itself of 
old in the days of Montanism, and again in the middle agei, 
drawn together a handful of separatists, when it encountered 
in the Reformation a strong opposing power. Nicolas Hauss- 
man, to whom Luther gave that noble testimony — " WhtUwe 
teach, he acts"i was at this time the pastor of Zwickan. 
This good man was not led away by the pretensions of the 
fiilse prophets. Supported by his two deacons, he successfully 
resisted the innovations Storch and his followers were seeking 
to introduce. The fanatics, repelled by the pastors of th^ 
church, fell into another extravagance:' they formed meetings, 
in which doctrines subversive of order were publicly preach- 
ed. The people caught the infection, and disturbances were 
the consequence ; a priest, beaming the sacrament, was pelted 
with stones,:|; and the civil authority interfering, committed the 
most violent of the party to prison.^ Indignant at this treat- 
ment, and intent upon justifying themselves and obtaining re- 

* XJt rerum potiatur et instauret sacra et respublicat tradat fanetif 
iririB tenendas. (Camerar. Tit. Mel. p. 45.) 

t GUiod lUM docemus, ille tacit. 

X Einen Priester der das Yenerabile getragen mit Steinen gewor&n. 
(&iek. p. 482.) 

I Sunt et illic in vincula conjecti. (Mel. Corp. Ref. i. p. 513.) 
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dress, Storcb, Mark Thomas, and Stubner, repaired to Wit- 
temberg.* 

They arrived on the 27th December, 1521. Storch, lead- 
ing the way with the port and bearing of a Lanzknecht,t and 
Mark Thomas and Stubner following behind. The disorder 
that reigned in Witteraberg was favourable to their designs. 
The youth of the academies, and the class of citizens already 
roused and excited, were well prepared to give ear to the new 
teachers. 

Making sure of co-operation, they waited upon the Univer- 
sity Professors, to receive their sanction: "We," said they, 
^ are sent by God to teach the people. The Lord has fa- 
voured us with special communications from Himself; we 
have the knowledge of things which are coming upon the 
earth.f In a word, we are Apostles and Prophets, and we 
Appeal, for the truth of what we say, to Doctor Luther." The 
Professors were amazed. 

"Who commissioned you to preach?" enquired Melanc- 
thon of Stubner, who had formerly studied under him, and 
whom he now received at his table. — " The Lord our God." 
— " Have you committed anything to writing ?" — " The Lord 
our God has forbidden me to do so." Melancthon drew 
back, alarmed and astonished. 

"There are indeed spirits of no ordinary kind in these men,?* 
said he ; " but what spirits ? . . . none but Luther can solve 
the doubt. On the one hand let us beware of quenching the 
Bpirit of God, and on the other, of being seduced by the 
spirit of the devil" 

Storch, who was of a restless disposition, soon left Wittem- 
berg; Stubner remained behind. Actuated by an ardent 
desire to make proselj^tes, he went from house to house, con- 
Tersing with one and another, and persuading many to 

* Hue ftdTolamnt tree Tin, duo lanifioes, titentfum radar, literatus 
tertius est. (Mel. Corp. Ref. L p. 513.) 

t Incedens more et habitu militum istorum quoe Lanzfmeckt didmoM. 
(L. Er). iL p. 246.) 

t Eese fibi cum Deo fianiliaria colloquia,^ videre fiitum . . • • « 
(UeL Eleetori, 97th Dm. 1581. Corp. R«C i d. 614^ 
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acknowledge him aa a prophet of God He etpeciaUy 
attached himself to Oellarius, a SuaUan, a friend of Melane- 
Ihon, and master of a school attended hy a considerable num- 
ber of young persons. Cellarius admitted, with blind confi- 
dence, the claims of the new Apostles. 

Melancthon's perplexity and uneasiness continued to increase. 
It was not so much the visions of the prophets of Zwickau, as 
their doctrine concerning Baptism, that disturbed him. To 
him it seemed agreeable to reason^^^md he thought it de- 
served to be examined into, — ^**for," observed he, '^ nothing 
should be lightly received or rejected."* 

Such was the spirit of the Reformation. In this hesitation 
and struggle of Melancthon, we have an evidence of his up* 
righfoess, which does him more honour than a determined 
opposition could hav^ done. 

The Elector himself whom Melancthon termed ^ the light 
of IsraeV't had his doubts. << Prophets and Apostles in the 
electorate of Saxony, as of old timo in Jerusalem!. It is a 
solemn question " said he, '^and as a layman, I cannot decide 
it But rather than fight against God, I would take to my 
stafi*, and descend from my throne 1" 

On reflection, he intimated by his counsellors, that Wittem- 
berg had quite sufficient trouble in hand : that it was most 
likely the claims of the men of Zwickau were a temptation 
of the devil, and that the wisest course appeared to be to allow 
the whole matter to settle down, — that nevertheless whenever 
his Highness should clearly perceive what was God's will, he 
would not confer with flesh and blood, but was ready to 
endure every thing in the cause of truth.^ 

Luther received in theWartburg intelligence of the ferment 
at the court of Wittemberg. His informants apprized him of 
strange persons having made their appearance, and that, as to 
their message, it was not known from whence it came. The 

* Ccnsebat enim Deque admittendum neque rejicieiidiim quicquftm 
temore. (Gamer. Vit Mel. p. 49.) 
t Electori locems lomel. (Ibid. p. 513.) 
X Daniber anch leiden wm S. C. O. Mdtti loUt (Ibid, p 537.) 
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thought instantly occurred to him, that God had permittdl 
these deplorable events in order to humble his servants, and to 
rouse them to seek higher degrees of saHctification. " Your 
Highness," said he^ in a letter to the Elector, "your High- 
ness for many a year collected reliques fax and wide ; God 
has heard your prayers, and sent you, at no cost or trouble of 
your own, a whole cross, with nails, spears, and scourges. 
God prosper the newly acquired relic ! Only let your High- 
ness spread out -your arms, and endure the piercing of the 
nails in your fiesh. I always expected tlmt Satan would send 
us this plague." 

Nevertheless, there was nothing, according to his judgment, 
more urgent than to seciire to others the liberty he claimed 
for himself. He would have no divers weights or measures: 
"Pray let them alone; don't imprison them," wrote he to 
Spalatin ; " let not our prince embrue his hands in the blood 
of the prophets that have risen up."* Luther was far beyond 
the age in which he lived, and even beyond many of the 
Reformers in 'the matter of toleration. 

Afiairs were daily growing more serious in Wittemberg.f 

Carlstadt did not receive man}'* things taught by the new 
teachers, and especially their anabaptist doctrine ; but there is 
something contagious in religious enthusiasm, which a head 
like his could with difHculty withstand. From the time the 
men of Zwickau arrived in Wittemberg, Carlstadt had accek 
erated his movements in the direction of violent changes : " It 
is become necessary," cried he, "that we should exterminate 
all the ungodly practices around us. j: He brought forward 
all the texts against image worship, and with increased vehe- 
mence declaimed against Romish idolatry — " People kneel," 
said he, "and crawl before those idols; burn tapers before 
their shrines, and make offerings to them. Let us arise, and 
drag the worshippers from their altars I" 

Such appeals were not lost upon the populace. They broke 

• Ne princeps manus cmentet in prophetis. (L. Epp. ii. p. 13ft.) 
t Ubi fiebant omnia in diet difficiUora. (Camtr. Vit. Mel. p. 4B.) 
t Imitndiini «C demoliendiim atatim. (11^.) 
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iBto churchea, carried off the images, breaking them inpiecai^ 
and burniog them.* Better would it have been to have awah- 
ed their abolition by authority ^ but the cautious advances of 
the leaders of the Reformation were thought to compromise its 
security. 

It was not long before one who listened to these enthusiasts 
might have thought that there were no real Christians in all 
Wittemberg^ save only thoso who refused to come to confea- 
non, persecuted the priests, and ate meat on fast day& The 
care suapicion that he did not reject, one and all, the ceremo- 
nies of the Church as inventions of the devil, was enough to 
aubject a man to the charge of being a worshipper of BaaL 
" We must form a church," they exclaimed, " that shall con- 
iist of the Saints alone I" 

The burghers of Wittemberg presented to the Council cer- 
ain regulations which it was compelled to sanction. Several 
of these regulations were conformable to christian morals 
The closing of places of amusement was particularly insisted 
upon. 

But soon after this, Carlstadt went still greater lengths; he 
began to pour contempt upon human learning ; and the stu- 
dents heard their aged tutor advising them, from his rostrum, 
.to return to their homes, and resume the spade, or follow the 
plough, and cultivate the earth, because man was to eat bread 
in the sweat of his brow ! George Mohr, master of the boys' 
•eho«>l of Wittemberg, carried away by a similar madness, 
called from his window to the burghers outside to come and 
remove their children. Where indeed was the use of their 
pursuing their studies, since Storch and Stubocr had never 
been at the University, and yqt were, prophets ? A mechanic 
was just as well, nay perhaps better qualified than all the di- 
vines in the world, to preach the Gospel 1 

Thus it was that doctrines were put forth directly opposed 
to the Hefornmtion. The revival of letters had opened a way' 
for the reformed opinions. Furnished with theological leam- 

• Die Btlder za sturmen .und aus den Kicches ra werfen. (Math* 
p. 31.) 

VOL. III. 6 
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ing, Luther had joined issue with Rome ; — and the Wittesir 
berg enthusiasts, similar to those fanatical monks exposed hf 
Erasmus and Reuchlin, pretended to trample under foot all 
human learning I Only let Vandalism once establish its sway, 
and the hopes of the world were gone ; and another irruption 
of barbarians would quench the light which God had kindled 
among Christian people. 

It was not long before the results of these strange lessons 
began to show themselves. Men's minds were diverted from 
the Grospel, or prejudiced against it : the school was almost 
broken up, the demoralised students burst the bands of disci- 
pline, and the states of Germany recalled such as belonged to 
their several jurisdictions.* Thus the men who aimed at re- 
forming, and infusing new vigour into every thing, had brought 
all to the brink of ruin. " One more effort," thought the par- 
tisans of Rome, who, on all sides, were again lifting their 
heads, " and all will be ours I"f 

The prompt repression of these fanatical excesses was the 
only means of saving the Reformation. But who should un- 
dertake the task ? Melancthon ? He was too young, too de- 
ficient in firmness, too much perplexed by this strange con- 
juncture of circumstances. The Elector ? He was the most 
pacific man of his age. To build his castles of Altenburg, 
Weimar, Lochau, and Coburg, to adorn the churches with 
fine pictures by Lucas Cranach, to improve the chauntings In 
his chapels, to advance the prosperity of his university, and 
promote the happiness of his subjects ; to stop in his walks 
and distribute little presents to playful children, — such were 
the tranquil occupations of his life; and now, in hisdecUniog 
years, to engage in conflict with fanatics, and oppose violence 
to violence, — ^how could the gracious and pious Frederic take 
such a step 1 

The evil, therefore, was gaining ground, and no one stept 
forward to arrest its progress. Luther was absent far from 
Witteoiberg. Confusion and ruin impended over the city. 

* Etliehe FtUvten ihie Bewtndten abgeiwdtrt. (Corp. RcC i p fGa) 
t Perditoetiondilaidinita. (Cam. Yit Md. p. 52.) 
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The Ref(Mrmation bekeM, proceeding, as it were, from its own 
bosom, an enemy more to be dreaded than Popes and Emper> 
ors. It was as if on the brink of an abyss. 

"Luther! Luther!" was the cry from one end of Wil- 
temberg to the other. The burghers were clamorous for his 
re-appearance. Divines feit their need of the benefit of his 
judgment; even the prophets appealed to him. All united in 
entreating hinj to return.* 

We may guess what was passing in the Reformer's mind. 
The harsh usage of Rome seemed nothing when compared 
with what now wrung his heart It is from the very midst 
<^ the Reformation that its enemies have gone forth. It is 
preying upon its own vitals ; and that teaching, which, by its 
power, had sufficed to restore peace to his troubled heart, he 
beholds perverted into an occasion of fatal dissensions in the 
Church. 

"If I knew," said Luther, at an earlier period, "that my 
doctrine had injured one human being, however poor and ua- 
Idsown, — ^which it could not, for it is the very Gospel, — ^I 
would mther face death ten times over, than not retract itf 
And lo ! nowi a whole city, and that city Wittemberg itself^ is 
einking fast into licentiousness." True, indeed, the doctrine 
he hod taught had not been the cause of all this evil ; but from 
every quarter of Germany voices were heard that accused him 
as the author of it. Some of the bitterest feelings he had 
ever known oppressed his spirit at this juncture, and his trial 
was of a diflferent kind. Was this then, he asked himself, to 
be the issue of the great work of Reformation ? Impossible f 
he utterly rejected the doubts that presented themselves. God 
has begun the work — Gk)d will fulfil it. " I prostrate myself 
in deep abasement before the Eternal," said he, " and I im- 
plore of Him that His name may rest upon this work, and 

^ LutheraiB r«yoeaTimui ex heremo mo magnii de Cftuns. (Cfltf. 
Ref. i p. 566.) 
t Mdchte ich ehe zehn Tode leyden. (^Wieder Emser, L. Opp. xvfiL 

^ 613.) 
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that if aDjrthing impure has mingled in the doing of it, Ife 
will remember that I am but a sinful man."* 

The letters written to Luther, conveying reports of the in 
spiration of the pretended prophets and their exalted comma 
nion with the Lord, did not occasion him a moment's hesitii- 
tion. He well knew the deep struggles and prostrations of 
the spiritual life ; at Erfurth and at Wittemberg, he had had 
experience of the mighty power of God, which rendered him 
but little disposed to credit the statement that God had ap- 
peared visibly, and discoursed with his creature. 

'< Ask them," said he, in writing to Melancthon, *^ if they 
have known those spiritual heavings, those pangs of God's 
new creation, those deaths and hells, which accompany a real 
regeneration.! And if they speak only of soft and tranquil 
impressions, piety, and devotion, as they phrase it, don't be- 
lieve them ; not even though they should assert that they have 
been caught up into the third heaven ! In order that Christ 
should enter into his glory, it behoved him to pass througb 
the suffering of death : thus the believer must pass through 
the tribulation of his sin before he enters into his Peac4, 
Would you learn when, where, and how, God speaks to men 1 
Listen to the word. ' As a lion He has broken all my boTies^ 
— / am cast out from before His face, and my life is brought 
down to the gates of death} No, no, the Divine Majesty (as 
they term Him) does not speak &ce to face with man, &r 
* no man^ says He, ' can see my face and live,^ " 

But his firm conviction that the prophets were under a de- 
lusion did but aggravate Luther's grief The solemn truth 
of Salvation by Grace seemed to have quickly lost its attrac- 
tion, and men were turning aside after fables. He began to 
understand that the work was not so easy as he had once 
fondly thought He stumbled at this first stone placed in his 
path by the fickleness of the human heart Grief and anxiety 
weighed heavy on his spirit He desired, though at the haz- 

* Ich krieche za seiner Gnaden. (L. Ojsp. xviii. p. 615.) 
t CtusTM nam experti lint spiritaales ilUi angustias et natiTitatts 
Mdm, mortet infernoeqae. (L. Epp. it p. 315.) 
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•id cf his life, to remove the stumbling-block out of the way 
of the people, and he resolved to return to Wittemberg. 

It was a moment of coosiderable danger. The enemies of 
the Reformation thought themselves on the very eve of de- 
stroying it George of Saxony, who would neither connect 
himself with Rome nor with Wittemberg, had written, as 
early as the 15th October, 1521, to Duke John, the Elector's 
brotker, to induce him to side with those who opposed the 
parogress of the Reformation. " Some," wrote he, ''deny the 
unmortality of the soul, others, and those friars too ! drag the 
relics of St. Anthony through the streets, and throw them into 
the gutters.* All this comes of Luther's teaching. Entreat 
your brother either to make a public example of the impious 
authors of these disorders, or, at least, publicly to declare his 
opinion of them. Our grey hairs warn us that we are near 
the end of our course, and that we ought speedily to put an 
end to such evils." 

After this, George took his departure to be present at the 
sittings of the Imperial Government at Nuremberg. On ar- 
riying, he used every means to procure the adoption of seven 
measures. The result was that, on the 2 1st of January, the 
Diet published an edict, in which they complained bitterly 
that the priests were accustomed to say mass without being 
habited in priest's garments, — that they pronounced the words 
of consecration in German, — administered it to such as had 
not confessed themselves, — ^passed it into the hands of laymen, 
without even troubling themselves to ascertain whether the 
communicant came to it fasting, f 

The Imperial Government directed the Bishops, accord- 
ingly, to look after and punish severely the innovators within 
their respective dioceses : and the Bishops were not slow in 
following these directions. 

It was just at this moment that Luther decided to appear 
again upon the stage. He clearly saw the critical position of 

* Wt Schweincn ond Schellen .... in Koth geworfen. (W«jil 
Ann Seek. p. 482.) 

t In ihi« laische HaD(]e reiche. (L. 0pp. xviii. p. 285.) 
6* 
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affiiirs, and foreboded wide^spreading calamity. " A time of 
trouble," said he, ^' is coming upon the empire which will 
sweep before it princes, magistrates, and bishops. People's 
eyes are opened ; they cannot be driven, by main force ; Ger- 
many will be deluged with blood.* Let us take our stand aa 
a wall of defence to our country in the day of God's anger." 

So thought Luther : but he perceived a danger yet more 
imminent. At Wittemberg, the fire, instead of expiring, was 
burning every day more fiercely. From the suihmits of the 
Wartburg, Luther might discern in the horizon the lurid 
glare that gives notice of devastation flashing at intervals 
through the gloom. Whb but himself can apply a remedy 
in the crisis ? What should prevent his throwing himself into 
the heat of the conflagration, and exerting his influence to ar- 
rest its progress ? He foresees his enemies preparing to strike 
him down, but his purpose is not shaken. Nor is he deterred 
by the Elector's entreaty that he would keep within the Wart- 
burg, and there quietly prepare his justification at the ap- 
proaching Diet A more urgent necessity is pressing upon 
his soul ; and it is to justify the Gospel itself '< The news 
from Wittemberg," wrote he, " is every day becoming more 
alarming. I am on the poin( of setting out That state of 
things absolutely requires it."t 

Accordingly, on the 3d of March, he finally decided on 
leaving the Wartburg. He bade &rewell to its grey turrets 
and gloomy forests. He passed beyond those walls, within 
which the ani^hemas of Leo and the sword of Charles were 
alike powerless. He trod the path that wound to the foot of 
the mountain. The world which lay stretched before him, 
and on which he was once more about to appear, would soon 
perhaps ring with the clamours of those who sought his life, 
It matters not On he goes rejoicmg ; for it is in the name of 
> the Lord that he is bending his steps towards the haunts of men) 

* GermaDiam in saDgoine natare. (L. Epp. ii. p. 157.) 
f Ita enim res postulat ipsa. (VM. p. 135.) 

t So machte er sich mit anglaublicher Freadigkeit dm Geiftei, fai 
Jfahmrai Gottes auf den Weg. (Seek. p. 4^.) 
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Time had been busy. Lather was leftving the Wartbur jf 
for another cause and in a different character from that in 
which he had first entered it. He had arrived there as one 
who had attacked the received tradition, and its established 
teachers. He was quitting it for the defence of the doctrine 
of the Apostles against a new class of adversaries. He had 
entered the Wartburg as an innovator who had assailed the 
aneient hierarchy, — he was leaving it in the spirit of a con* 
eervator, that he might defend the faith of Christians. Until 
diis period, Luther had seen in the success of his efforts but 
the triumph of- the great truth of Justification by Faith ; and, 
armed with this single weapon, he had beat down long stand- 
ing superstitions. But if there had been a time for removing 
that which had encumbered the soil, a season must needs 
eome for building up. Hidden under the ruins with which 
his assaults had strewed the plain, behind discredited letters of 
tiidulgence, broken tiaras and trampled cowls, beneath the 
many Romish errors and corruptions that his mind surveyed 
tts the slain upon a battle-field, he discerned and brought forth 
to light the primitive Catholic Church, re-appearing still the 
same, and, as it were, emerging from a protracted struggle, 
with unchangeable doctrine and heavenly accents. He could 
appreciate the vast difference between Rome and that true 
Church which he hailed and embraced with joy. Luther 
wrought no new thing on the earth, as has been falsely 
charged upon him ; he did not build for his own age an edi- 
fice that had no associations with the past ; he discerned and 
let in the light upon those earlier foundations which were 
then overrun with thorns and brambles ; while he persevered 
in reconstructing the temple, he did but build on the funda- 
mental truths taught by the Apostles. Luther was aware that 
the ancient and primitive Apostolic Church must, on one 
hand, be restored and opposed to that papal power which had 
so long oppressed it, — and, on the other hand, be defended 
against enthusiasts and unbelievers, who affected to disown it, 
and were seeking to set up some new thing, regardless of all 
that God had done in past ages. Luther was, from that hour, 
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no longer the representatiTe of a single great truth — that of 
Justification by Faith, though, to the last, he gave to it the 
highest place; the whole theology of Christianity now occu- 
pied his thoughts : — and while he helieved that, in its essence^ 
the Church is the Congregation of Saints, he was careful not 
to despise the visihle Church, and he therefore recognised 
those who were outwardly called, as constituting, in a certain 
sense, the kingdom of God. Accordingly, a great change 
took place in Luther, and, in his entrance into divine truth, 
and in that regenerative process which God was carrying on 
in the world. The hierarchy of Rome, acting upon him, 
might have goaded the Reformer to one extreme, had not the 
sects, which, at this time, lifted their heads so daringly, 
recalled him to just and moderate views. His residence in 
the Warthurg divides these two periods of ^the history of the 
Reformation. 

Luther rode slowly on in the direction of Wittembe'rg. lit 
was Shrove Tuesday, and the second day of his journey. 
Towards evening, a terrific storm came on, and the roada 
were flooded. Two young Swiss, who were travelling the 
same way, were hastening for sheher to the city of Jena* 
They had studied at Bale, and were attracted to Wittemberg 
by the renown of its university. Journeying on foot, tired^ 
and wet through, John Kessler, of Saint Gall, and his com- 
rade, quickened their steps. The town was in all the bustle 
and buflbonery of the carnival — dances, masquerades, and 
tumultuous feasting, engrossed the thoughts of the inhabitants, 
and the two travellers, on arriving, could find no room in any 
of the inns. After a while, they were directed to the Black 
Bear, outside the city gate. Harassed and depressed, they 
repaired thither. The landlord received them kindly.* 
Ashamed of their appearance, they sat down near the open 
door of the public room, unwilling to go further. Seated at 

* See the narrative of Kessler, with its details, in the simple lan- 
gaage of that age, in Bemet, Johann. Kessler, p. 37. Hahnhard 
Cnihlungen, ill p. 900, and Marheinecke Gesch. der Rtf. ii. p. 9BI, 
tdedit 
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one of the tables, was a solitary man in the habit of a knight, 
his head covered with a red cap, and wearing small clothes, 
oyer which hung down the skirts of his doublet His right 
hand rested on the pommel of his sword ; his left grasped the 
hih : a book lay open before him, and he seemed to be read- 
ing attentively * At the noise made by their entrance, the 
stranger raised his head and saluted them courteously, inviting 
them to approach and take a seat with him at the table ; then 
offering them a glass of beer, he said, alluding to their accent, 
**You are Swiss, I perceive ; but from which of the Cantons?" 
—"From St. Grail." — "If you are going to Wittemberg, you 
will there meet one of your countrymen, Doctor Schurff?' 
Encouraged by so much afiability, they enquired — " Could 
you kindly inform us where Martin Luther now is?" — "1 
know for certain," answered the knight, "that Luther is not 
at Wittemberg, but probably he will be there shortly. Philip 
Melancthon is there. If you'll be advised by me, apply 
yourselves to the Greek and Hebrew, that you may under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures." "If our lives are spared," 
observed one of the Swiss, "we will not return without seeing 
and hearing Doctor Luther ; it is for that purpose we have 
made the journey. We heai he wants to abolish the clergy 
and the mass, and as our parents always intended to bring 
us up to the church, we should like to know on what grounds 
he is acting." The knight was silent for a moment, and then 
enquired, "Where have you been studying hitherto?" — "At 
Bale." — « Is Erasmus still there? what is he doing?" They 
answered his questions ; and a pause ensued. The two Swiss 
knew not what to make of their new acquaintance. " How 
strange," thought they, "that the conversation of a knight 
should be all about Schurff, Melancthon, and Erasmus, and 
the advantage of knowing Greek and Hebrew." " Tell me, 
my friends," said the stranger, suddenly breaking silence, 
^ what is said of Luther in Switzerland ?" — " Sir," replied 
Kessler, "opinions concerning him are greatly divided, as is 
the case every where. Some extol him, and others pronounce 
• In anem rothen Schlopli, in blossen Hosen und Wamms . (Ibid.) 
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him an abominable hfiiedc"^^^ Aye, aye, the priests, no doubt," 
remarked the stranger. 

The knight's cordiality had put the students completely at 
their ease. Their curiosity was excited to know what book 
he had been reading when they came in. The knight had 
closed the volume. Kessler's comrade ventured to take it up : 
what vras his surprise at finding it to be the Hebrew Psalter* 
Laying it down, he said, as if to divert attention from this 
freedom, " Gladly would I give my little finger to understand 
that language." — " You will surely have your wish," was the 
stranger's reply, " if you will take the pains to acquire it." 

A few minutes after, the landlord's voice was heard calling 
Kessler. The poor Swiss began to fear something was 
amiss ; but the host whispered, " I hear you want to see 
Luther ; well, it is he who is seated beside you." Kessler'a 
first thought was that he was jesting, " You surely would 
not deceive me," said he. " It is he, himself," replied the 
landlord; "but don't let him see that you know him." 
Kessler made no answer; but returned to the room, and 
resumed his seat, eager to communicate the information to hit 
companion. To do this was not easy ; at last he leaned for- 
ward, as if looking towards the door, and stooping close to 
his friend's ear, whispered, — " The landlord sa3rs it is Luther 
himself" — "Perhaps," returned his companion, "he said 
Hutten ?"—" Probably so," «aid Kessler, "I may have 
tnistaken the one name for the other, for they resemble each 
other in sound." 

At that moment, the trampling of horses' feet was heard 
outside: two travelling merchants, asking a night's lodging, 
entered the room, laid aside their spurs, and threw off their 
cloaks, and one of them deposited near him, on the table, an 
unbound book, which attracted the knight's notice. " What 
book may that be ?" asked he. " It is a commentary on tho 
Gospels and Epistles, by Doctor Luther," was the traveller's 
answer ; " it has only just appeared." — " I shall get it shortly," 
remarked the knight 

Conversation was interrupted by the landlord's announcini; 
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that sai^T was ready. The two stadents, not wishing to 
incur the expense ot a meal in company with the knight 
Ulric Hutten, and two thriving merchants, took the landlord 
aside, and asked him to serve them with something apart 
'<Ck>me along, my friends," said the innkeeper of the Black 
Bear, " sit ye down heside this gentleman ; I will let you off 
easy." — " Come, come," said the knight, */ I'll pay the score." 

During supper, the mysterious stranger made many striking 
and instructive remarks. Both merchants and students list* 
ened in silence, more attentive to his words than to the dishes 
before them. • In the course of conversation, one of the mer* 
chants exclaimed, " Luther must he either an angel from 
heaven, or a devil from hell 1" and he followed up his excla- 
mation by the remark, — "I would give ten florins for an 
opportunity of meeting him, and confessing to him." 

Supper being over, the merchants rose from their seats; 
the two Swiss remained in company with the knight, who, 
taking up a large glass of beer, and raising it to his lips, said 
gravely, after the custom of the couutry, — " Swiss, one glass 
more, for thanks." And as Kessler was about to take the 
glass, the stranger, replacing it, handed him one filled with 
wine : — " You are not used to beer," said he. 

This said, he rose from his seat, threw over his shoulders 
a military cloak, and extending his hand to ^the students, 
said, " When you reach Wittemberg, salute Doctor Jerome 
Schurff from me." — "With pleasure," replied they; "but 
whose name shall we give ?" — " Do you tell him duly, that 
he who is coming sends him greeting." With these words 
he departed leaving them delighted with his condescension 
and kindness. 

liUther, — ^for he it was, — continued his journey. It will be 
remembered, that he had been placed under ban of the Em- 
pire : whoever met him might therefore seize his person. But 
in that critical moment, engaged as he was, in an, enterprise 
replete with dangers, he was calm and serene, and conversed 
cheerfully with those whom he met with on his way. 

It was not that he deceived himself as to immediate results. 
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He saw the horizon black with storms : — " Satan," said he, 
" is enraged ; and all around mb are plotting death and de> 
struction.* But I go forward to throw myself in the way of 
the Emperor and the Pope, with no protector but God above. 
Go where I will, every man is at perfect liberty to put roe to 
death wherever he may find me. Christ is Lord of all ! if 
it be His will that my life should be taken, even so let it be." 

That same day, being Ash Wednesday, Luther arrived at 
Borne, a small town in the neighbourhood of Leipsic. He 
felt that it became him to acquaint his prince with the bold step 
he was about to take, and accordingly wrote as follows, from 
the Inn at which he had alighted : 

" Grace and peace from God, our Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! Most Serene Elector, Gracious Prince, — > 
the reproach brought upon the Gospel by the events that have 
taken place at Wittemberg, have so deeply grieved me, that I 
should have lost all hope, were I not assured that our cause is 
that of the truth. 

" Your Highness knows full welI,^-or if not, be it known 
to you, I received the Gospel — not from man, but from hea* 
ven, — by our Lord Jesus Christ. It was not from any doubt 
as to the truth, that I formerly requested public discussions ; 
I did so in humility, and in the hopie to win over others. But 
since my humility is taken advantage of to the hindrance of 
the Gospel, my conscience urges me, at this time, to change 
my course of action. I have sufficiently shown my defer- 
ence to your Highness, in withdrawing from the public ga«e 
for a whole year. Satan knows that it was not from coward- 
ice that I did so. I would have entered Worms, though there 
had been as many devils in the town, as there were tiles upoa 
its roofs. Now Duke George, whom your Highness men- 
tions as if to scare me, is much less to be dreaded than a single 
devil. If what is passing at Wittemberg were occurring aft 
Leipsic, (the Duke's usual place of residence,) I would in- 
stantly mount my horse, and repair thither, even though — 

* Furit Satanas; et fremniit vicini nndique, neicio qaot moitibm il 
Infernti. (L. Epp. ii. p^ 153.) 



f$f^tJiig\me9B will, I trust, pftvdqn tba expretiioD-^ tlioald 
ITftia Dukes Qeoxge for niae days together, and avory one 
ibould be nine times as fierce as he 1 What can he be think* 
ing of in attacking me? Does he suppose that Christ, my 
hoTfi, is a rnaa ot straw ?* May God areit from him the 
awful judgment that hangs over him. 

" Be it known to your Highness, that I am repairing to 
Wittcmberg, under a protection more powerful than that of 
an Elector. I have no thought of soliciting the aid of your 
Highness j and am so &r from desiring your protection, that 
it is rather my purpose to protect your Highness. If I knew 
that your Highness could or would take up my defence, I 
would not come to Wittemberg. No secular sword can ad- 
vance this cause : God must do all, without the aid or cot 
operation of man. He who has most faith, is the most avail* 
ing defiance; but, as it seems to me, your Highness is as yet 
very weak in faith. ^ 

' " But since your Highness desires to know what to do, I 
will humbly answer: Your Electoral Highness has already 
done too much, and should do nothing whatever ; Qod neither 
wants nor will endure that you or I should take thought or 
part in the raatter.^ Let your Highness follow this, advice. 

" In regard to myself, your Highness must remember your 
duty as Elector, and allow the instructions of his Imperial 
Majesty to be cariied ioto effect^in your towns and districts, 
offering no impediment to any who would seize or kill me;t 
for none may contend against the powers that be, save only 
He who has ordained them. 

" Let your Highness accordingly leave the gates open, and 
xespect safe-conducts, if my enemies in person, or by their en- 
voys, should come to search for me in your Highnesses states. 
Every thing may take its course, without trouble or prejudice 
to your Highness. 

* Er halt meinen Herm Chnstum ftir ein Mann aus Stroh g^ 
flochten. (L. Epp. if. p. 139.) 

t Und ja nicht wehren . . . so sie mich &hen oder tddtaa inIL 
(L. Epp. p. 140 ) 

roL. III. 7 
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^1 wnte tMi in ha«te, that you may not feel nggntifei by 
my coming. My busineas is with another kind of penoa 
from Duke George, one who knows me, and whom I knam 

« Written at Bome, at the inn of the Guide, on Adi Wed- 
nesday, 1522. 

« Yonr Electoral Highness's 
" Very humble servant, 

"Martin Lvther." 

In this way, Luther made his approaeh to Wittemb^rg 
he wrote to his prince, but not, as we have seen, to excuse the 
step he had taken. An unshaken confidence animated his 
heart. He saw Qod's hand engaged in the cause, and that 
sufficed him. The heroism of fiiith was perhaps never more 
fully acted out. In one of the editions of Luther's works, 
we read opposite this letter, the remark — ^ This is a wonde^ 
fill writing of the third and latest Elias."* 

It was on Friday, the 7th of March, that Luther reentered 
Wittemberg, having been five days on his journey. Doctors^ 
students, burghers, broke forth in rejoicings, for they had again 
among them the pilot who could best extricate the vessel from 
the ree& by which it was encompassed 

The Elector, who was then at Lochau, attended by his 
court, was much afifected by the perusal of the Reformer's let- 
ter. In his desire to exculpate him before the Diet, he wrote 
to Schurfi! — ^< Let Luther write to me, explaining his reasons 
for returning to Wittemberg, and introduce the statement that 
he came without my consent." Luther complied. 

<^ Behold me ready to bear your Highness's disapprobation, 
and the anger of the whole world. Are not the Wittem- 
bergers my own sheep ? Has not God committed them to 
my care ? and ought I not, if need be, to lay down my life fcnr 
them? Besides, I dread lest we should see, throughout Qer- 
many, a revolt by which Qod shall punish our nation. Let 
your Highness be wieil assured, the decrees of heaven are not 

? Der wahre, dritte ond lezte EIim * . . (L. 0pp. (L.) xviil p. Stl.) 



lilnthote of Nnrembergr.'** This letter was wntten on tlie 
same day that Luther reached Wittemberg. 

The following day, being Easter Eve, Luther visited Je* 
Tome Schurff He found Melancthon, Jonas, AmsdorffJ Au- 
gustin SchuHf] Jerome's brother, assembled; Luther pot 
many questions to them, and while they recounted all that had 
taken place in his absence, two foreigners entered the room. 
The Swiss drew back timidly, on finding themselves in the 
midst of this company of learned Doctors ; but they soon re- 
covered their self-possession when they saw in the centre of 
Ihe group, the knight whom they had met at the Black Bear. 
The latter advancing, accosted them as old friends, and said, 
smiling, as he pointed to one of the company, — ^^<Th«t is 
Philip Melancthon, whom I mentioned to you." The two 
Swiss spent that day in the society of the assembled friends^ on 
the strength of the meeting at Jena. 

One abflk>rbing thought engrossed the Reformer's mindy'knd 
damped the pleasure he would otherwise have felt at findtog 
himself once more surrounded by his friends. Doubtless, tha 
stage on which he had chosen to appear was an obscure one. 
He was about to raise his voice in a petty town of Saxony; 
and 3ret his object was, in reality, so important, as to in^ence 
Ibe destinies of the world, and be felt in its eflects by many 
nations and people. The question to be decided was, — ^whether 
the teaching which he had derived firom God's Word, and 
which was destined to produce so mighty an eflect, would, ia 
the trial, prove stronger than those disorganizing pnnciphs 
which threatened its extinction. Itwasnowtobeseen whedier 
kwas possible to reform without de8troying,-*4o open a way 
to new^devebpments without losing such as had already been 
evolved. To reduce to silence fenatics in the energy of the 
irst bursts of enthusiasm, — to arrest the headlong course of a 
^loughtiess multitude, — to calm their spirits, and restore order, 
peace, and reason, — to break the force of the torrent that beat 
against the as yet unsettled edifice of the Refonnation,--^uch 

• LEpp.iLp^l43. Lodicr altcNd tUi «zpnMion St the.Ebctar>s 
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wat the object of Luther's return to Wittemberg. But would 
his influence accomplish all this ? Time must show. 

The Reformer's heart thrilled at the thought of the struggle 
he was about to enter upon. He raised his head^as the lion 
shakes his brindled mane when roused to the £ght " The 
hour," said he, "is arrived, when we must trample under foot 
the power of Satan, and contend against the spirit of darkness. 
If our adversaries do not flee from us; — Christ will know 
-how to compel them. We who put our trust in the Lord of 
life and death, are lords both of life and of death !"* 

But at the same time the impetuous Reformer, as if r^ 
strained by a higher power, refused to employ the anathemas 
and thunders of the Word, and set about his work in the 
spirit of an humble pastor — a tender shepherd of sonls. '< It 
is with the Word we must contend," observed he, " and by 
the Word we must refute and expel what has gained a foot* 
ing by violence. I would not resort to force against such as 
are superstitious ; — ^nor even against unbelievers I Whoso- 
ever believeth let him draw nigh, and whoso believeth no^ 
stand afar of!! Let there be no compulsion. Liberty is of 
Jthe very essence of Faith."t 

The next day was Sunday. That day the Doctor, whom 
the iofiy walls of the Wartburg had for nearly a year hidden 
from the public eye, is to appear in the pulpit of the church 
of Wittemberg. " Luther is come back." " Luther is to 
preach to-day." The news, repeated from one to another, had 
of itself no slight e0ect in giving a turn to the thoughts by 
which the multitude were deluded. People hurried to and 
fro in all directions ; and on Sunday morning the church wan 
filled to overflow with an attentive and impressed coagrega* 
tion. 

Luther could comprehend the disposition of his hearenf 
minds. He ascended the pulpit. Behold him surrounded by 
the flock which had formerly followed him with one heart as 

* Domini enim smhtis vits et mortiiB. (L. Tpp. ii. p. 150.) 
t Noa •nim ad fiden H ad ea qiwildei tont, oflns eogendus est. • . • 
(L. Epp. ii p. 151.) 
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tt docile »h«e]>, bat which has broken from him in the fpim 
of an untamed heffer. His address was simple and noble,-*- 
energetic and persuasive; — ^breathing the spirit of a tender 
&ther returning to his children, and enquiring into their con 
duct, while he communicates the reports that have reached 
him concerning them. He frankly commended their progren 
in the fiiith, and having thus prepared and gathered up theit 
thoughts, he proceeded as follows : — 

" But we need a som Mhing beyond Faith ; and that is Lora, 
if a man who carries a sword is alone, it matters not whethet 
he draw it or keep it sKathed ; but if he is in a crowd let him 
have a care lest he xvo*u?d any of those about him. 

"Observe a mother with her babe. She first gives il 
nothing but milk ; and tLe& the most easily digestible food«. 
What would be the coiuequanae were she to begin by giving 
k meat or wine? 

^ In like manner shoiib! vre fist toward our broths. — HhkYm 
you been long at the breast?— If so, well;— only let your 
brother suck as long ! 

- •* Observe the Sun. He dispens'es two gifis.-^-namely«^ 
light and warmth. The mightiest monarch cannot turn aside 
bis rays : — ^they come straight on, arriving upon this earth by 
a direct course. Meanwhile his warmth goes out and difiuses 
itself in every direction. So it is that Faith, like light, shoute 
ever be simple and unbending ; — whilst Love, like warmth, 
should beam forth on all sides, and bend to every necessity of 
our brethren." 

Having thus engaged his hecirers' citention, he proceeded 
to; press them more closely : 

*<It is agreeable to Scripture, say yon, to abolish the Masa 
Be it so. But what order, what decency have you observed 'i 
It became you to offer up earnest prayers to God; to apply tc 
&e authorities ; then, indeed, every one mi(rht have acknow 
ledged that the thing was of the Lord." 

Thus spake Luther. The fearless man who, at Worms, 
had stood forth against the princes of this world, made a deep 
impression on men^s minds by these accents of wisdom aM 
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ttctoUed and all-pawerful fo; a few weeks, and ruling to the 
diiturbance of the public peace, had shnmk into insignifieaneai 
betide the prisoner escaped from the Wartburg. 

^The Mass," he continue^ "is a bad thing. God i» 
opposed to it It ought to be abolished, and I would thali 
erery where the Supper of the Gospel were established in ita 
stead. But let none be torn from it by force. We must leava 
results to God. It is not we that must work, — ^but His Word. 
And why boI you will ask. Because the hearts of men are 
not in my hand as clay in the hand of the potter. We have 
a right to speak, but none whatever to compel Let ua 
preach ;— 4he rest belongs to God. If I resort to force, what 
shall I gain ? Grimace, fiur appearances, apeings^ cramped 
uniformity, and hypocrisy. But there will be no hearty 
sincerity, — ^no &ith, — ^no love. Where these are wanting,->-«alI 
is wanting; and I would not give a straw for such a victory I* 

^OuT first aim must be to win the heart; and to thie end 
we must preach the Gtospel. Then we shall find the Word! 
impressing one to^y, another the next day; and the result 
will be, that each one will withdraw from the Afass, and 
cease to receive it God does more by the simpler power of 
His word than you and I and the whole world could efiect by 
all our efforts put together ! God arrests the heart, and that 
once taken, — all is wqq ! 

" I say not this that you should restore the Mass. Since it 
is done away with, in God's name, let it not be revived. But 
Mras it right to go about it in such a manner? Paul, coming 
one day to the famous city of Athens, found there the altars 
of such as were no gods. He passed on from one to the other, 
observing them without touching one of them ; but he made 
his way to the market-place, and testified to the people that all 
their gods were nought but images, graven by art and man's 
device. And that preached Word took possession of their 
hearts, and the idols fell, without his so much as touching them I 

• leh wdllte nicht cinen Binutid dmnf geben. (L. 0pp. (L.) xviiL 
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*' I am xeady to preach, argae, write,«-but I will not coo* 

strain any one : for iaith is a yoluntaiy act. Call to mod 
what I have already done. I stood up against Pope, indul* 
gences, and Papists; but without violence or tumuk I 
brought forward God's Word; I preached and wrote, and 
there I stopped. And whilst I laid me down and slept, or 
chatted with Arosdorif and Melancthon over our tankard of 
Wittemberg beer, the word I had preached brought down the 
power of the Pope to the ground, so that never prince or 
emperor had dealt it such a blow. For my part, I did nej(t 
to nothing : the power of the Word did the whole business. 
Had I appealed to force, Germany might have been deluged 
with blood. But what would have been the consequence} 
Ruin and destruction of soul and body. Accordingly, I kegL 
quiet, and let the Word run through the length and breadth of 
the land. Know you what the devil thinks when he seen 
men resort to violence to spread the Gospel through the world? 
Seated behind the fire of hell, and folding his arms, witk 
malignant glance and horrid leer, Satan says, < How good it 
is in yonder madmen to play into my hands.' But only let 
him see the Word of the Lord circulating, and working its 
way unaided on the field of the world, and at once he is dis- 
turbed at his work, his knees smite each other, he tremblei^ 
and is ready to die with fear." 

On the Tuesday following, Luther again ascended the 
pulpit, and his powerful exhortation was once more heard, in 
the midst of an attentive audience. He preached again on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. He 
took a review of the destruction of images, the distinction of 
meats, the institution of the Supper, the restoration of the cup 
to the laity, and the abolition of the confessional. He showed 
that these points were of much less consequence than, the 
Mass, and that the prime movers of the disorders of which 
Wittemberg had been the scene, had grossly abused their 
liberty. He passed by turns from accents of true Christian 
charity to bursts of hc^ indignation. 

He especially declared himself against those who venturM 
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'ilghdy to partake of "the Supper of the Lord. " It is not the 
mere pressing with the teeth^^ said he, " it is the inward and 
fipiritnal partaking realized by faith which makes us Chris- . 
tlans, and without which all outward acts are but show and 
-grimace. But that faith consists in the firm belief that Jesus 
is the Son of God; that having himself borne our sins and 
our iniquities on the cross, he is, himself, the afone and all- 
sufficient expiation ; that he now appears continually in the 
presence of God, reconciling us to the Father j and has given 
to us the sacrament of his body for the strengthening of out 
feith in this unspeakable mercy. Only let me believe this, 
and God is my defence; with Him for my buckler I defy sin, 
death, hell, and devils: they cannot harm me, nor even so 
much as TufHe a hair of my headt That spiritual bread is 
eomfort to the afRicted, heahh to the sick, life to the dying, 
food to the hungry, and a treasury for the poor 1 The man 
who does not feel the burthen of his sins, ought, therefore, to 
abstain from approaching the altar. What can he have to do 
there ? Ah 1 let conscience be heard ; let our hearts be broken 
with the sense of our sins, and we shall not come to that holy 
sacrament in a spirit of presumption." 

Crowds continually filled the church; many came even 
ftora the neighbouring towns and villages to hear this new 
Elijah. Among others Capito passed two daj^s at Wittem- 
berg, and heard the doctor preach twice. Never before had 
Luther and the cardinal's chaplain been so entirely agreed. 
Melancthon, magistrates, professors, and the whole population 
were overjoyed.* Schurff, delighted with such a termination 
of so unpromising a state of things, hastened to communicate 
he InteHigence to the Elector. He wrote to him on Friday, 
he 15th of March, after hearing Luther's sixth discourse. 
* Oh, what joy has Doctor Martin's reappearance diffused 
Imong us! His words, through divine mercy, every day 
oring back into the way of truth our poor deluded people. It 

* Grotie Freude und Frohloeken untcr Odahrten und XJngelahilHL 
(L. 0pp. zviSL p. 966.) 
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is mftiiifest tliat the Spirit of Ood is with him, and that hii 
coming to Wittemberg is by His special providence."* 

In truth these sermons are models of popular eloqoenee; 
but not such as, in tbe days of Demosthenes, or even in thoio 
of Savonarola, had led captive the hearts of the people. The 
task of the preacher of Wittemberg was one of greater diffi* 
eulty. It is far easier to rouse the fury of a wild beast than 
to charm it down. What was needed to soothe a fanalie 
muhitude, and to tame unruly passions ; and in tfaia Lather 
succeeded. In his &tst eight sermons, he allowed not a word 
to escape him against the originators of these disorders ; no 
allusion likely to give pain, — ^not so much as a word by 
which their feelings could be wounded. But his moderattou 
was his strength ; and the more tenderly he dealt with the 
souls that had gone astray, the more perfectly did he vindicate 
that truth that was aggrieved. There was no withstanding 
the power of his eloquence. Men usually ascribe to timidity 
and cowardly compromise, exhortations that inculcate modern* 
tion. Here, how different was the case ! In publicly stand- 
ing forth before the inhabitants of Wittemberg, Luther braved 
the Pope^s excommunication and the Emperor's proscription. 
He re-appeared, notwithstanding the Elector's prohibition, 
who had intimated that he could not protect him. Even al 
Worms his courage had not been so signally proved. He 
was exposing himself to the most imminent dangers; and 
hence his call was responded to. The man who braved the 
scaffold, might claim to be listened to when he inculcated 
submission. None better qualiified to urge on his hearers the 
duty of obedience to God, than he who, in order that he might 
himself render such obedience, defied the most violent perse- 
cution of man. At Luthef s appeal difficulties disappeared — 
tumult subsided — sedition was silenced, and die burghers of 
Wittemberg returned quietly to their dwellings. 

Gabriel DIdymus who, of all the Augustine monks, had 
manifested most enthusiasm, hung upon the Reformer's words. 
" Don't you think Luther a wonderful teacher ?" inquired one 

• A^ scfndetrfkihM Sdikkxn; des AUma(:htig«n. . .. • (roiil) 
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of hiA hearera, who was himself deqjiy afibctccL <^AhP' 
replied he, " I seem to be listening to the voice of an angel 
jrather than a man.'** Didymus, soon after this, publicly 
Gonfessed he had been deceived. *' He is quite a changed 
man " said Luther.f 

It was not so at first with Carlstadt. Abandoning his 
•todies, and frequenting the workshops of artisans, that he might 
Uiere receive the true interpretation of the Scriptures, he was 
mortified at beholding his party losing ground on the re-ap- 
pearance of Ltlther.l In his view it was arresting the Refor* 
mation in the midst of its career. Hence, his countenance 
wore a constant air of dejection, sadness, and dissatisfaction. 
Nevertheless, he sacrificed his self-love for the sake of peace, 
irestrained his desire to vindicate his doctrine, was reconciled, 
«t least in appearance, to his colleague, and soon afler resumed 
his studies in the university.^ 

The most noted of the prophets were not at Witteoiberg 
when Luther arrived thera Nicolas Storch was on a pro« 
gress through the country. Mark Stubner had quitted the 
hospitable roof of Melancthon. Perhaps their spirit of pro* 
phecy had left them without " voice or answer," U froni the 
first tidings brought them that the new Elijah was turning his 
steps toward their Mount Carmel. Cellarius, the old school- 
tnaster, alone remained. Meanwhile, Stubner, hearing that 
his sheep were scattered, returned in haste to Wiitemberg. 
Those who had remained faithful to " the heavenly prophecy" 
gathered round their master, repeated the substance of Luther^s 
sermons, and pressed him with anxious enquiries as to what . 
they ought to think and do.lT Stubner exhorted them to stand 
firm. " Let him come forth," interposed Celfarius; *- la him 

* hno, inquit, angcli, non hominis vocem mihi aadisse videor.. 
(Camerarius, p. 12.) 

t In alium vimm mutatas est. (L Epp. iL p. 156.) 

t Ego Caiistadium oflfendi, quod ordinationes suae ceisavL (L. Epp, 
iL p. 177.) 

f Philippi et Carlstadii lectiones, ut front optims . . (Ibid, p 284.) 

H 1 Kings xviii. 

f Rursum ad ipsnm confluere . . . (Camcrar. p. 63.) 
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five Of Ae taetfimg\ bC him onlyaflbrd at opfoitnnitjr to 
declare our doctrine, and'then we shall see ... ." 

Luther had hut little wish to meet th^n. He knew them 
to be men of violent, hasty, and haughty temper, who wodd 
not endure even kind admonitions, hut required that everyone 
should, at the very first summons, submit to them as to a 
supreme authority.* Such are enthusiasts in every age. 
Nevertheless, as an iitferview was requested, Luther conU not 
decline it Bendes, it might be doing service to the weak of 
the flock to unmask the imposture of the prophets. Accord- 
ingly the meeting took place. Stubner opened the converse* 
tion. He showed how he proposed to restore the Church and 
reform the world. Luther listened to him with great calm- 
nesaf "Of all you have been saying," replied he, at ksl^ 
gravely, "there ia nothmg that I see to be based upon Scrii^ 
ture. It is a mere tissue of fiction." At these words Celk- 
rios lost all self-possession. Raising his voice like one out of 
his mind, he tr^tnUed from head to foot, and striking the table 
widi his fist, in a violent passion,:^ exclaimed against Luther's 
speech as an insult offered to a man of God. On this Luther 
remarked, " Paul declared that the signs of an apostle were 
wrought among the Corinthians, in signs and mighty deeds. 
Do you likcM'we prove your apostleship by miraclea" — " We 
virill dp so," rejoined the prophets.^ "The God whom I 
serve," answered Luther, "will know how to bridle your 
gods." Stubner, who had hitherto preserved an imperturba- 
ble silence, now fixing his eyes on the Reformer, said, in a 
solemn tone, " Martin Luther, hear me while I declare what 
is passing at this moment in your soul. You are beginning 
to see that my doctrine is true." Luther was silent for a few 
moments, and then replied, " The Lord rebuke thee, Satan." 
^Instantly the prophets lost all self-command. They shouted 

* Vehementer (Superbnt et impatiens . . . credi Tnlt plena auct.»ritate, 
«d primam vocem . .,. (L^Epp. ii. p. 179.) 

t Audivit Luthenis placide . . . (Camer. p. 52.) 

X Cum et solum pc^bus et propositam mensulam manibus $amL 
(IW.) 

f auid polliccntea de mirabiUbtui aflrectionibiw. (J^^^ P- 53.) 
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aloud, « The Spirit, the Spint" The answer of Luther mm 
marked by the cool contempt and cutting homeliness of his 
expressions : <* I slap your spirit on^ the snout V^^ said he. 
Hereupon their outcries redoubled. Cellarius was more 
Tiolent than the rest He stormed till he foamed at the 
mouth.f — and their voices were inaudible from the tumult 
The result was that the pretended prophets abandoned the 
field, and that very day they lefl Wittemberg. 

Thus did Luther achieve the object for which he had left 
his retirement. He had taken his stand against fanaticism, 
and expelled from the bosom of the church the enthusiasm 
and disorder which had invaded it If the Reformation with 
one hand dashed to the earth the dusty decretals of Rome, 
with the other it put away from it the pretensions of the m3r8- 
tics, and established on the territory it had acquired the living 
and sure Word of God. The character of the Reformation 
wa^thus distinctly seen. Its mission was to keep constantly a 
middle course between these extremes, remote alike from fanati- 
cal distortions and from the death-like slumber of the papal rule. 

Here was an instance of a whole population passionate]5r 
excited, and misled to such a degree as to have cast off all 
restraint, at once listening to reason, recovering ca]mness,<ind ' 
returning to their accustomed submission, so that the most 
perfect quiet again reigned in that very city which, but a few 
days before, had been like the troubled ocean. 

The most absolute liberty was forthwith established at Wit- 
temberg. Luther continued to reside in the convent, and to 
wear the monastic habit ; but every one w^s free to lay it 
aside. In coming to the Lord's Supper, persons might either 
receive only the general absolution or they might apply lor 
a special one. - It was recognised as a principle to reject no- 
thing but what contradicted a clear and express declaration of 
Scripture.! it was no indifierence that dictated this course. 

♦ .Ihren Geist haue er -uber die Schnauze. (L. 0pp. Altenbuig*. 
Augs. ill. p. 13T) 
t Spamabat et fremebat et furebat. (L. Epp. ii. p. 179.) 
I Ganz klare and jprundliche Schrift 
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On tbe caiitmrj, religioQ was recalled to ks eflMiiUal principle. 
Piety (mly withdrew from the accessary forms m which it had 
been well nigh lost, that it might rest on its true basis. Thus 
was the Reformation itself preserved, and the church's teaching 
^ progressively developed in love and truth. 

No sooner was order reestablished, when the Reformer 
tamed to his belpved Melancthon, and requested his co-opera* 
tion in the final revision of the translation of the New Testa* 
ment, which he had brought with him from the Wartburg.* 
As early as the year^ 1519, Melancthon had laid down the 
grand principle that the Fathers must be explained conform* 
ably to the Scripture, and not Scripture according to the Fa- 
thers. Meditating daily on the books of the New Testament, 
he felt at once charmed by their simplicity, and solemnly im- 
pressed by the depth of their import ^^ In them, and them 
only," affirmed this adept in ancient philosophy, "do we find 
the true ' food of the soul.' " Gladly, therefore, did he com- 
ply with Luther's desire, and many were Ihe hours the two 
friends, from that time, spent together, studying and translating 
Ihe inspired Word. Often would they pause in their labours 
to give free expression to their wonder. " If Reason could 
speak," said Luther, "it would say, O, that I could once hear 
the voice of Odd ! I should think it worth a journey to the 
very uttermost parts of the earth ! Give ear, then, my fellow- 
man — God, the creator of heaven and earth, now speaks to 
thee!" 

The printing of the New Testament was be^n and carried 
on with an activity beyond all example. t One might have 
thought the very^ printers felt the importance of the work in 
hand. Three presses were constantly employed, and ten Xhott- 
sand sheets were struck off every day.* 

At last, on the 2Ist Sept., appeared the complete edition of 
three thousand copies in two volumes, with the brief title, 

* Yerum. omnia nunc elimaro capimus PhilippuB et ego. (L. Epp. 
H.p. 176.) 
t lugenti labore ct studio. (L. ^pp. p. S36.) 
: Sii^Ib diebuB decies millia chartanim tab tribns |mli« . • . (find.) 
vox,, liL 8 
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«< Tbe New T«it«meiit m Qermaii ;«--at Witlembergf?' It bore 
no name of man. From that hour every Grerman might ob- 
tain the Word of God at a small pecuniary cost* 

The new translation, written in the tone of the sacred books, 
in a language that was as yet in its virgin simplicity, and now 
first opening its full beauty, interested and delighted all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest It was a national work — the 
people's book — nay, much more, it was the book of God. 
Even enemies could not withhold their commendation of this 
wonderful production, and there were some incautious parti- 
sans of the Reformation so carried away by the beauty of the 
new version, as to imagine they could recognize in it a second 
inspiration. It, indeed^ served more than all Luther^ own 
writings to diffuse a spirit of christian piety. The great work 
of the sixteenth century was now placed on a rock wh«iee 
|M>thing could dislodge it The Bible, restored to the people, 
recalled the mind of man, which had for ages wandered in 
ihe endless labyrinths of scholastic teaching, to the heavenly 
springs of salvation. Hence, the success that attended thw 
step was prodigious. All the copies were quickly disposed 
o£ In December following, a second edition appeared; and 
by the year 1533, no less than seventeen editions had issued 
Trom the presses of Wittemberg ; thirteen from Augsburg ; 
welve from Bale; one from Erfurth; one from Grimma; 
3ne from Leipsic ; thirteen from Strasburg.f 

Eveu while the first edition of the New Testament was 
passing through the press, Luther was already at work on a 
translation of the Old Testament This labour, begun in 1522, 
was continued without intermission. He issued it in detached 
portions, as he finished them, in order to gratify the impa- 
tience of the public demand, and to make the purchase easy to 
the poor. 

From Scripture and Faith, two streams issuing from one 
and the same spring, the life of the Gospel has flowed, and 
still diffuses itself through the world. They bore directly 

* A florin and a half, about a half-crown, 
t Q«Kh 4 dfltttaeh. Bibfi Uelwrwts. 
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Hng Pelagian tendency of Catholicism. Scripture, in liko 
manner, found arrayed against it the theory of tradition aad 
the authority of Rome. Scripture led its reader to Faith, and 
Faith made him the disciple of the Word. <' Man can demo 
meritorious work : the free grace of God, receiTed through 
fiitth in Christ, abne saves him " .Such was the doctrine pro- 
claimed throughout Christendom. But this teaching must 
seeds bring Christendom to the study of the Scriptura In 
truth, if faith in Christ is everything in Christianity, and if 
the observances and ordinances of the Church are nothing, it 
is not to the Church's teaching, but to Christ's word that we 
must adhere. The bond that unites to Christ will be every- 
thing to the believing soul. What signifies the outward link 
that connects him with a visible church, enslaved by the com* 
mandinents of men ? . . Thus, as the doctrine of the Bible 
had impelled Luther's contemporaries toward Jesus Christ, 
their love for Jesus Christ, in its turn, impelled them towards 
the Bible. It was not, as some in our days have supposed, 
from a philosophic necessity, or from doubt, or a spirit of in- 
ijuiry that they reverted to Scripture, it was because they found 
there the words of Him they loved. " You have preached 
Christ/' said they to the Reformer, " let us now hear him 
himself^ And they caught at the sheets given to the world, 
«s a letter coming to them from heaven. 

But if the Bible was thus joyfully^ welcomed by such as 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ, it was scornfully rejected by such 
as preferred the traditions and ordinances of men. This pub- 
lication by Luther was the signal of violent persecution. 
Rome trembled at the report brought thither. The pen which 
transcribed the sacred oracles was in truth that visionary pea 
which Frederic had beheld in his dream, reaching to the 
seven hills, apd discomposing the pope's tiara. The monk in 
his cell, the prince upon his throne, uttered a cry of anger. 
The Ignorant priests were dismayed at the thought that 
burghers, and even rustics would now be able freely to dis- 
cuss with them the precepU of the Lord. The king of Eng- 
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haui denounced the work to the Elector Frederic and to Duk« 
Qeorge of Saxony. But before this, and as early as the No- 
vember previous, the Duke had commanded all his subjects 
to deliver up every copy of Luther's New Testament into the 
hands of the magiatrate. Bavaria, Brandenburg, Austria, and 
all the states in the interest of Rome passed similar decrees. 
In some parts, a sacrilegious bonfire, composed of the sacred 
books, was lighted in the public squares * Thus did Rome, 
in the sixteenth century, renew the efforts by which heathen? 
ism had attempted to uproot the religion of Jesus Christ, at 
the period when the reins were escaping from the hands of 
the Priests of Idol worship. But what power can stay the 
triumphant progress of the Gospel ? " Even after I had pro- 
hibited the sale," wrote Duke George, " many thousand copies 
were sold and read in my states." 

God even used, for the purpose of making known His 
word, the very hands that were essaying to destroy it The 
Romish divines, seeing they could not stop the circulation of 
the Reformer's work, themselves put forth a translation of the 
New Testament. It was no other than Luther's, here and 
there altered by the new editors. ^ No hindrance was offered 
to the reading of it. Rome had not yet experienced that 
wherever the Word of Gfod took root, its own power began 
to totter. Joachim of Brandenburg, gave license to his sub- 
jects to read any translation of the Bible, in Latin or in Ger- 
man, provided it were not from the presses of Witfemberg. 
The German nations, and more, especially the people of 
Brandenburg, made, in this way, a decided advance in the 
. knowledge of the truth. 

The publication of the New Testament in the vernacular 
longue, is among the memorable epochs of the Reformation. 
If the marriage of Feldkirchen had been the first step in the 
progress of its influence from the sphere of leaching to that of 
social life; — if the abolition of monastic vows had been the 
second, and the establishment of the Supper of the Lord a 
third stage of this transition, the publication of the New Tes> 

* Cttd ck tlkubi in unum congosti rogmn |mb1ic« combntti tont 
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tarnent was, perhaps, even more jmportnni than all the rest 
It wrought an entire change in the aspect of society — not 
alone in the priest's presbytery — ^not merely in the monk's 
cell and the noble's closet, but more than this, in the interior 
of the dwellings of the nobles, citizens, and peasantry. ^Whcn 
Christians began to read the Bible in their families, Christian- 
ity itself underwent a palpable change. Thence ensued 
changed habits, — improved morals, — other conversations, — ^in 
short, a new life. With the publication of the New Testa- 
ment, it seemed as if the Reformation passed the threshold of 
the college, and took its proper place at the hearths of the 
people. 

The effect that followed was incalculable. The Christian- 
ity of the Primitive Church was, by the publication of the 
Holy Scriptures, presented full before the eyes of the nation, 
recovered from the oblivion in which for centuries it had lain 
hid, — and the sight was, of itself, enough to justify the charges 
that had been brought against Rome. The least instructed, 
provided they did but know how to read — women, artisans, 
(we are quoting from one of that age who was bitterly opposed 
to the Reformation,) studied the New Testament with eager 
delight.* They carried it about with them, learnt portione 
by heart, and saw in its precious pages the proof of the per- 
fect accordance of that Reformation which was Luther's aim, 
with the revelation that God had given. 

Meanwhile, it was in detached portions only that the teach- 
ing of the Bible and of the Reformation had till then been 
Bet forth. A certain truth had been declared in one tract—- a 
certain error exposed in another. The field of the Church 
presented the appearance of a plain, on which here and there 
were seen, without order or arrangement, the ruins of the old, 
and the materials of a new structure; but as yet the new 
edifice was wanting. True it is, that the publication of the 
New Testament met this want. The Reformation might say, 
with that book in its hand — " Behold my system." But as 

* ... mnlieresy ct quilibet idiots . . . Aviduiime legeie&L 
rCocW»u», p. 50.) . - • 

8* 
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each individual may contend that his system is noi^^e other 
than that of the Bible, the Reformation seemed called to set 
forth in order what it found in Holy Scripture. This was a 
work Meiancthon now contributed in its name. 

In the development of his theology, Melancthon's steps had 
been deliberate; but they were taken with firmness, and th« 
result of his enquiries was courageously made known to alk 
As early as 1520, he had declared that some of the seven, 
sacraments were, in his judgment, mere imitations of Jewish 
feasts ; and that he considered the asserted infallibility of the 
Pope as a proud pretension, directly at variance with Scripture 
and sound judgment. " We want more than a Hercules,"* 
remarked he, <*to make a stand against such doctrines." 
Here 'we see that Melancthon had been led to the same con- 
clusion as Luther by a more studious and calm process of 
conviction. The time had now come that he in his turn 
fihould publicly confess his faith. 

In 1521, during his friend's captivity in the Wartburg, his 
celebrated ^^Loci Communes** had presented to Christian 
Europe a body of doctrine, based on solid grounds, and 
admirably compacted. The tracings of a simple and majestic 
outline appeared before the wondering minds of that genera- 
tion. As the-translaticm of the New Testament had justified 
the Reformation to the people, so Melancthon's Loci Communes 
served to justify in it the judgment of the learned. 

For fifteen centuries the Church had existed on the earth 
without having seen such a work. Relinquishing the com- 
mon argumentation of scholastic theology, the friend of Luther 
had at last given to Christendom a system of divinity, derived 
entirely from Scripture. In it the reader was conscious of a 
breath of life, a quickness of understanding, a force l>f convic- 
tion, and a simplicity of statement, which strikingly contrasted 
with the subtle and pedantic method of the schools. The 
coolest judgments, and the most exact divines, were alike 
impressed with admiration. 

• Advertiif qoas non uno nobis, ut ita dtcaai^ Hareulv opa« est. 
(C«pp. R«£ I p. 137.) 
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ISraimiis designated this work a wondrous anny^ nnged 
in order of battle against the pharisaic tyranny of fiise teack- 
ers;* and while he confessed that on some points he did not 
agree with the author, he nevertheless added, that having 
always Joved him, he had never loved him so much as after 
reading this work. '^ So beautiful is the proof that it affords," 
said Calvin, when presenting it at a subsequent period to the 
French people, " that the most perfect simplicity is the noblest 
method of handling the Christian doctrine."! 

But no one experienced a finer joy than Luther ; to the 
last this work was to him a theme of wonder. The occasion- 
al sounds his trembling hand had drawn, in the deep emotion 
of his soul, from the chords of prophets and apostles, were 
here Uended together in entrancing harmony. Those solid 
masses of truth which he had hewn from the quarry of Holy 
Scripture, were here raised and compacted together in .one 
majestic edifica He was never tired of commending the 
work to the attention of the youths who came to study at 
Wittemberg. " If you would wish to become divines," said 
ke^ "reed Melancthon.":( 

In Mdancthon's judgment, a deep sense of the wretched 
slate to which man is reduced by nn, is the foundation on 
which we must build the teaching of Christian theology. 
This universal evil is the primary feet, the leading truth 
whaice the science takes its departure; and it is this which 
forms the peculiar ^distinction of theology from the sciences 
which work their own advancement by the powers of reas(«. 

The Christian divine, diving into the heart of man, reveal- 
ed its laws and mysterious motions, as the philosopher in later 
times has disclosed the laws and attractions of material bodies. 
" Original sin^" said he, ^' is an inclination bom with us — an 
impulse which is agreeable to us — a certain influence which 

• Video dogmatam aciem pulchre inatructam adversus tynuiDldem 
fhaikueam. (Er. Epp. p. 949.) 

t La Sonune de Theologie, par Philippe Melancthon. (Geneve, 
1561. Jehan Calvin am lecteurs.) 

t " librum invictum," said be another time, " non solum immor* 
Ulitate Bed et canone ecclesiastico dijjnum." (De servo arbitrib.) 
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leads us into the commission of sin, and which has passed 
from Adam upon all his posterity. Just as there is found in 
fire a native energy which mounts upward, just as in the load- 
stone we observe a natural power of" attracting steel, just so do 
we find in man a primary impulse impelling him to that 
which is evil. I admit freely that in Socrates, Xenocrates, 
Zeno, were seen temperance and chastity; these exteridr 
virtues were found in men whose hearts were unptirified, and 
they proceeded out of the love of self, hence we should regard 
them in reality, not as virtues, but vices "• Such language 
may sound harsh, but not so if we enter into Melancthon's 
real meaning. None more prompt than he to acknowledge 
virtues in the great men of antiquity, which entitled them to 
the esteem of men ; but he laid down the solemn truth, that 
the highest law given by God to all his creatures is to love 
Him above all things. If then man is doing that which 
God commands, does it, not from love to God, but from Idve 
of self— can we think that Qod will accept him, thus daring 
to substitute self in place of His own infinite Majesty? And 
must it not be enough to vitiate any action, that it involves m 
it a direct rebellion against the sovereignty of God ? 

The Wittemberg divine proceeded to show how man is res- 
cued from this wretched state: "The Apostle," said he, "in-* 
vites thee to contemplate at the Father's right hand, the Son 
of God, our great Mediator, ever living to make intercession 
for us,t and he calls upon thee to believe assuredly that thy 
sins are pardoned, and thyself counted righteous and accepted 
by the Father, for the sake of that Son who died upon the cross." 

A peculiar interest attaches to this first edition of the Loei 
Communes^ from the manner in which the German divine 
speaks concerning Free Will. We find him recognising, 
even more clearly than had been done by Luther, (for he j^bb 
more of a theologian,) that this doctrine could not he separated 

* Loci communes theologici. Bale, 1531, p. 35, — ^a rare edition. Ste 
for the subsequent revisions, that of Erlangen, 1828, ai reprint of that 
of Bale, 1561. 

t YuU te intucri Filium Dei sedentem ad dextcram Patris, mediae, 
torem interpollantem pro nobb. (Ibid.) 
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from tkat which constituted the very essence of the Reforma- 
tion. Man's justification in the sight of God, is by Faitk 
ALONE, was the first point. This faith wrought in man's 
heart by the alonb Gragb of Gob, was the second. Me* 
lancthon saw clearly that to allow any ability in the natural 
man to believe, would, in this second point, entirely set aside 
ib&i grand doctrine of Grace which is asserted in the first 
He was too discerning, — too deeply instructed in the Scrip* 
tur^s, to be misled on so important a question. But he went 
loo far: instead of confining himself to the religious bearing 
of the question, he entered upon metaphysics. He laid down 
A sort of £Ualism, which might lead his readers to think of 
God as the author of evil, and which consequently has no 
foundation in Scripture: — " Since whatever happens," said he^ 
'< happens by necessity, agreeably to the divine foreknowledge^ 
it is plain that our will bath no liberty whatever."* 

But the principal object Melanctbon had in view, was to 
present theology as a system of devotion. — The schools had 
so dried up the generally received creed, as to leave it desti* 
tute of life. The office of the Reformation was to reanimate 
this lifeless creed. In succeeding editions, Melanctbon felt the 
necessity for great clearness in doctrinal statements.! In 
1521, however, it was not so much the case. "The know- 
ledge of Christ," said he, "is found in the knpwledge of the 
blessings derived through him. Paul, writing to the Romans^ 
and desiring to sum up the Christian doctrine, does not set 
about treating philosophically of the Trinity, the Incamatic»y 
Creation, active or passive. What, then, are hjs themes 1 — the 
Law, Sin, Grace. On our instruction in these, depends ous 
knowledge of Christ." J 

* Ctaandpquideni <»a;iaia quss eveniunt, neceenariOveyeniiiDt juxta 
divinam predestinationem, nulla est voluntatis nostra libertas. Loci 
comm. theol. Bale, 1531, p. 35. 

t See the edition of 1561, reprinted in 1829, pages 14 to 44, the 
several chapters, — De tribus personis; — De'divinitate Filii; — De duabas 
iMtiins m Christo; — ^Testimenia quod Filios sit persona; testimooi^ 
lefutaiitiaArianos; De discemendis proprietatibos humanas e| divuup 
aatium Christi;— De Spiritu sancto, &c &c, 

i Bee «tl Christum eoffBosoere, bsMeida s^w cogneteete, die: (ML) 
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The publication of this treatise was of singular sertice td 
the cause of truth. Caluamies stood refuted — ^prejudices were 
dissipated. Among the religious, the worldly, and the learn- 
ed, the genius of Melancthon was admired, and his character 
esteemed and loved. Even such as had no personal know-* 
ledge of the author were conciliated to his creed by this work. 
The vigour and occasional violence of Luther's language had 
offended many ; but in Melancthon, an elegance of composi* 
tion, a discriminating judgment, and a remarkable clebmess 
and arrangement were seen engagei in the exposition of thos6 
mighty truths that had aroused the slumbering world. The 
work was rapidly bought up, and read With avidity. His 
gentleness and modesty won all hearts, while his elevation of 
thought commanded their respect ; and the higher classes, who 
bad been hitherto undecided, were captivated by a wisdom 
which had at last found so noble an utterance. 

On the other haYid, such of the opposers of the truth as had 
not been humbled by the energy of. Luther, were, for a while, 
silenced and disconcerted by the appearance of Melancthon's 
tract They had found another man as worthy as Luther to 
be a mark for their hatred. " Alas I" they exclaimed, << alas, 
lor Germany ! to what tiew extremity shall we be brought hj 
this last birth!''* 

The Loci Commwies passed through sixty-seven editions 
between 1521 and 1595, without including translations. Next 
to the Bible, this work may have mainly contributed to the 
establishment of the evangelical doctrine. 

Whilst the '^ grammarian," Melancthon, was by this h^ppy 
oo-operation aiding the efforts of Luther, schemes of a violent 
character were again planning by his formidable enemies. At 
the news that he had effected his escape from the Wartburg, 
and appeared again on the world's stage, the rage of his former 
adversaries returned. 

Luther had been rather more tl^m three months at Wil* 
tamberg, when a rumour, repeated by common iame, broogin 
kkn the -imdligence that one of the greatest monarchs of - 

« Umljii^ilkm» hoc nfff^jaitit Ga np s n i fm l . . . (Ceelil). . 
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CStflltteiidom ktd risen up against him. Henry Till, head 
of the home ei Tudor, a prince descended from the fiiroilies 
of Tork and Lancaster, and in whom, after torrents of blood* 
shed, Ihe red and white roses were at length united, the puis* 
sant king of England, who boldly advanced the obsolete au* 
tt^Drity of his crown over the continent, and more particularly 
over FraBce— had put forth an answer to the poor monk of 
Wittenberg. <^ I hear much commendation of a little treatise 
by the kintr of England," wrote Lutber to Lange, on the 26th 
of June 15^.* 

Henry the Eighth was then in bis thirty-first year, — "tall, 
ttxong-built, and proportioned, and had an air of authority and 
•mpire,''t ^^ a countenance that expressed the vivacity of his 
nind. Vehement in temper, bearing down whatever stood in 
the woy of his passions, and thirsting lor distinctions, the de- 
fetts of his character, were for a time, mistaken for the impe* 
tuosity of youth — and there wns no lack of flatterers to con- 
firai him in them. Often would he resort, accompanied by 
hoB favourite companions, to the house of his chaplain, Thomas 
Wblsey, the son of a butcher of Ipswich. This man, who 
was gifted with great abilities, of excessive ambition, and un* 
hounded audacity, being patronised by the Bishop of Win^ 
cheater, the king's chancellor, had rapidly risen in his mastei^t 
favour. He would often allure the young prince to his resi- 
dence by the attraction of riotous pleasures,! in which he 
would not have ventured to indulge within the walls of his 
own palace. This is recorded by Polydore, Vergil, then sub- 
collector of the pope's revenues in England. In these orgies, 
the chaplain outdid the licentiousness of the younger courtiers. 

• Joctant libeUmn regii Anglis; sed leum ilium suspicor sub pella 
Ibctum — an allusion to Lee, Henry'the Eighth's chaplain, punning on 
his name. (L. Epp. ii. p. 213.) 

t He was tall, strong-built, and proportioned, and had an air of 
tuthority and empire. (Collier's Eccles. Hist, of Great Britain, fol. ii. 1.) 

t Demi sue voluptatum omnium sacrarium fecit, quo regem fre< 
quenler ducebat. (Polyd- Vergilius, Angl. Hist. Bale, 1570, foU p. 
633J— Polydore Vergil seems to have been a sufferer by Wolsey's 
pdde, and to have been, perhaps, inclined on that account, to ex* 
•gg^tito thaHmiUirtar's enrois. 
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He sang, danced, laughed, played the bufibon, tOQk purt in in* 
decent conversation, and fenced.* He soon attained the higb* 
est seat at the council board, and the whole kingly powei 
passing into his hands, he was enabled to stipulate with foreign 
princes for a reward for his influence in aflairs. 

Henry passed whole days in balls, banqueting, and justing 
-—thus squandering the treasure which the avarice of his 
&ther had accumulated. Splendid tournaments succeeded 
each other without intermission. On these occasions, the 
king, who was easily distinguished from the other combatants 
by his manly beauty, took the lead.-!* If the contest seemed 
for a moment doubtful, his ezpertness or strength, or else tha 
skilful policy of his antagonist, decided the victory in his 
favour, and the arena resounded with shouts of applause. 
Such easy triumphs inflated the vanity of the young prince, 
and there was no pinnacle of earthly grandeur to which he 
would not have aspired. The Glueen was often present on 
such occasions. Her grave deportment, melancholy look, snd 
constrained and depressed manner, presented a marked con* 
trast to the tumultuous glitter of such festivities. Henry Y IIL, 
soon after his accession, had, from political considerations^ 
contracted marriage with Catherine of Arragon, Ave years 
older than himself, widow of his brother Arthur, and aunt to 
Charles V. While her husband followed his pleasures, the 
virtuous Catherine, whose piety was such as Spain has been 
noted for, was accustomed to leave her bed in the dead of the 
night to take a silent part in the prayers of the monks.| She 

« Cum illiB adoleacentibtts una psttUebat, saltabat, Mrmonet leporif 
plenos habebat, ridebat, jocabatur. (Foljd. VergiliuB, Angl. Hist. Bait, 
1570, fol. p. 633.) 

t Eximia corporis forma pricditas, in qua etiam regie majestatii 
augttsta qusBdam species elucebat. (Sanderus de Schisniate Anglicano^ 
p. 4.) — The work of Sanders, the Pope's nancio, mast be read with 
much suspicion, ibr unfounded and calumnious statemenUi are not 
wanting in it — as has been remarked by Cardinal Gtuirini and the 
Roman Catholic doctor Lingard. — (See the History of England, by thli 
last, vol vi. p. 173.) 

: Surgebat media nocte ut noctumis religiosorum precSboi in tw sie l , 
(Sandfff ; p. 5.) 
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wcmld kae6l withoat cushion or carpet. At S^, after takings 
a little rest, she would again rise, and assume the habit of St 
Francis; for she had been admitted into the third order of that 
saint* Then, hastily fhrowing over her the royal garments, 
jihe was in church at six, to join in the holy offices. 

Tm> beings, living in such difierent atmospheres, could not 
long continue united. 

• Catherine, however, was not the only representative of 
Romish devotion at the court of Henry VIII. John Fisher, 
bishdp of Rochester, then nearly seventy years of age, and 
dtstinguished alike for his learning and strict morals, was tha 
object of universal veneration. He had been, for a long 
period, the oldest-counsellor of Henry VII., and the Ehichess 
^-Hichmond, grandmother io Henry VIII., had, on her 
death-bed, confided to him the youth and inexperience o( her 
grandson. The king, in the midst of his excesses, long con^ 
tmued to revere the aged bishop as a father. 

A much younger man than Fisher, a layman and civilian, 
had, at this time, attracted general attention by his genius and 
noble character. His name was Thomas More. He was the 
Son of one of the judges of the Court of King's Bench. In 
poor circumstances, of temperate habits, and unwearied applt* 
Nation, he, at the age of twenty, had sought to mortify the 
passions of youth by wearing a hair-shirt, and by self-inflicted 
scourgings. One day, when summoned ^to the presence of 
Henry VIIL, at a moment when he was attending mass, he 
Veplied — ^'' The king's service must give way to the service of 
God." Wolsey introduced him to Henry, who employed 
him in various embassies, and lavished on him much kind- 
ness. He would oiien send for him to converse with him on 
Ustronomy, and at other times concerning Wolsey, or oA dis- 
puted points of theology. 

The king was, to say the truth, not altogether unacquainted 
.wkh the doctrines of Rpme. It even appears, that, had prince 
Arthur lived to ascend the thronOj Henry was destined to the 
4Tchie]^8copal see of Canterlniry. In his mind and life were 

• Sab regio veitita Diid Franciici babitil utebatur. (Sanders, ^.S!) 
YOls, 111, '^ 9 



•tfangely bfended Thomas Aquina&*-^St. BoaaTeiitunir-^QttP» 
DAinoQts — ^banquetingff — ^Elizabeth Biount, and others of hit 
mistresses. Masses set to music by himself were chaunted in 
bis chapel i 

From the time Heary VIIL first l^rd of Luther, hi» 
mdignation brdce forth ; and uo sooner did the decree ot the 
Diet of Worms reach England than, he gave orders that tb« 
Pontiff's bull against the Reformer's writkigs should be car* 
ried into execution.! On the 12th of May, 1521, Thomas 
Wolsey, who, together with the rank of Chfincelior of Eng- 
l(!nd, held that of Cardinal and Roman Legate, repaired in 
solemn procession to St Paul's Church. Swollen by excess 
of pride, he assumed to rival the pomp of royalty itselC He 
was accustomed to seat himself in a gold chair, slept in a 
golden bed, and dined on a table covered with cloth of gold.| 
On this occasion he displayed his utmost state. His house* 
hold, to the number of 800 persons, comprising barons, knigbtSy 
9(XiS of the first families, who had entered his service as a step 
towards the service of the state, attended the haughty prelate; 
His garments shone with gold and. silk, (he was the first 
ecclesiastic who had ventured to assume such sumptuoup 
apparel.)^ Even the horse-cloths and harness were of the 
like costly materials. - Before him walked a priest of lofty 
stature, bearing a silver pillar, surmounted by a cross. Behind 
him, another stately ecclesiastic, holding in his hand the 
archiepiscopal crozier of York ; a nobleman at his side^ 
carried his cardinal's hat J Others of the nobility — the pre^ 
lates — the ambassadors of the Pope and of the Emperor 

• L^gebat studlo^e Ubros divi Thorns Aqttinatis. (Poljd. Vetgil, 
P.G84) 

t Prinsiim librcw Liith«raBO0, qucHrum magBUn jam numoniB ptr 
▼enerat in manus suoram Anglorum, comburendos ciiraTit (Ibid.p 6G4.} 

t XJti sella aurea, uti pulvino aureo, uti velo aureo ad mensaia. 
(Ibid. p. 664.) 

§ Primus einscoporom et cardinaliura, vestitum exteriorem seriavia 
nbi mdait (Polyd. Vergil, p. 683.) 

H Gakrom cardinaliiuii, ordinis iu^goem, sublime a ministx^ ] 
•bat .... super altarc collocabat .... (Ibid. p. 645.) 
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mm by natur^ eoftened down. A sweet harmony 
Itthed between them: at leng(h,they were enabled to join in 
prayer beside their infant son. Great and untold destinies 
hovered above that son ; and from that cradle, where the chri^ 
tian mother had so often poured out her sorrows, was to come 
forth one whom God in his own time would use as a ddeoder 
of the Reformation. 

The intrepidity of Luther had made a deep impression oa 
the inhabitaots of Worm*. The Imperial Decree overawed 
the magistrates ; the churches were all closed; but a preacher, 
taking his stand on a rudely-constructed pulpit, in a square 
Aronged with an immense multitude, proclaimed the glad 
tidings with persuasive earnestness. If the authorities showed 
a disposition to interfere, the people dispersed in an instant, 
hastily carrying off their pulpit; but no sooner had the offi- 
cers of authority padsed by, than they again erected their pul- 
pit in some more retired spot, to which the multitude would 
again flock together, to hear more of the Word of Jesus 
Christ This temporary pulpit was every day set up in one 
spot or another, and served as a rallying point for the people 
who were still under the influence of the emotions awakened 
by the drama lately enact^xi m Worms.* 

At Frankfort on the Maine, one of the most considerable 
free cities of the empire, all was commotion. A courageous 
evangelist, Ibach, preached salvation by Jesus Christ. The 
ckrgy, among whom was Cochlseus, known by his writings 
ffiiS his opposition to the Reformation, irritated by the daring 
intrusion of such a colleague, denounced him to the Arch- 
biriiop of Mentz. The Council, though with, some timidity, 
nevertheless support^ him ; but without avail. The clergy 
expelled the evangelical minister, and obliged him to quit 
Frankfort Rome appeared triumphant; all seemed lost; 
and private Christians began to fisar that they were for ever 
deprived of the preaching of the Word : but at the very mo- 
ment when the citizens seemid disposed to submit to the ty- 

♦ So HcMen sic 'cine Canzel maehen, die mMi von «lnem Ort sum 
snatm . . . ^M. p. 436.) 
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lAiifiy oi their priests, certain nobles su4deDly declaired tbeia. 
telvfes f9t the Grospeh Max of Molnheim, Harmut of Cron- 
berg, George of Stockheim, and Kmejric of. Reifieosteii^ 
whose estates lay near Frankfort, wrote to the Council :— 
(^ We are constrained to make a stand against those^ spiritual 
WOlre&" And, in addressing the clergy, they said :^^" £ither 
embrace evangelical doctrines and recall Ibach, or wq will 
pay i^d more tithes." 

. The common people, who listened gladly to the reformed 
apinions, emboldened by this language of the nobles, showed 
symptoms of agitation ; and one day when Peter Mayer, the 
persecutor of Ibach, and who of all the priests was the moa^ 
hostile to the new opinions, was on the point of preaching 
against heretics, a violent tumult broke forth, and Mayer ia 
alarm retreated, from the pulpit This popular movement 
decided the determination of the Council An ordinance was 
published, enjoining all ministers to preach the pure Word of 
God, or to quit the town. 

The light which shone forth from Wittemberg, as from th^ 
heart of the nation, was thus diJOTusing itself throughout tbo 
empire. In the west, — ^Berg, Cleves, Lippstadt, Munstcr, 
Wesel, Miltenberg, Mentz, Deux Fonts, and Strasburg, heacdj 
the ^joyful sQUnd.' In the south, — Holj Schlesstadt, Bam- 
berg, Esslingen, Hall (in Suabia), Heilbrunn, Augsburg, Ulm, 
and many other places, welcomed it with joy. In the east,r— 
the Duchy of Liegnitz, Prussia and Pomerania^ received it 
with open arms. In the north,— Brunswick, Halberstadi, 
Qosslar, Zell, Friesland, Bremen, Hamburg, Holstein, and 
even .Denmark, and other adjacent countries, moved at the 
sounds of the new teaching. 

The Eleetor had declared that he would give full liberty to 
the bishops to preach in his dominions ; but that he would not 
deliver any one into their hands. Accordingly, the evangel: 
ical preachers, persecuted in other countries, were soon 
driven to take refuge in Saxony. Among these were — 
Ibachj'from Frankfort, Eberlin, from Ulm, Kanadorfi) from 
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Mtigiekmfg, VtAetiiXM MuMeas.^ whom the canons of Hid- 
beratadt had horribly mutilated, and other faithful ministert, 
irom all parte of Germany, flocked to Wictemberg, as to the 
only asylum ofwhieh they felt secure. Here they could hold 
converse with the leading Reforaftfers, thereby strengthening 
themselves in the feith, and at the same time commutttcating 
the experience each one had gained, together with the infor- 
mation he had acquired. It is thus that the waten of our 
rivers return, borne in the cloods from the vast expanse of 
ocean, to feed the glaciers whence they first descended, to flow 
through the plain. 

The work which was at this time developing itself at 
Wittemberg, composed, as has 'been seen, of varioos elcmenl»| 
became from day to day increasingly the work of that natioii, 
of Europe, and of Christendom. The school which Frederic 
had founded, and into which Luther had introduced the 
Word of Life, was the centre of that wide-spreadiog revolution 
which regenerated the Church ; and from it the Reformation 
derived a true and a living unity, far above the semblance of 
unity that might be seen in Rome. The Bible was the 
supreme authority at Wittemberg, and there its doctrines wees 
heard on all sides. This academy, though the most recent 
of ail in its origin, had acquired a rank and influence through- 
out Christendom which hitherto had exclusively appertained 
to the ancient University of Paris. The crowds of students 
which resorted to Wittemberg, from all parts of Eunvpe, 
brought thither the report of the wants of the Chtirch and of 
ihe people, and in quitting those walls, become sacred in their 
esteem, they bore with them, to the Church and people, that 
Wdrd of Grace, which is for the healing and aalvatton of tlie 
nations. 

' In contemplating these happy results, Luther felt lus 
confidence ihcreased. He had seen a feeble efibrt, beg«n 

* Aliquot ministri canonicomm capiunt D. Yalentinum Mustsum 
et vinetam mahibuft pedibasqae, injeeto in ejus m freno, deferant per 
tnbes in inferiors aenobii partes-, ibique in cella cerevMaria sum 
eaatrant. (Hamelntatm, HEst. lenctl fivangeln, p SSfk} 
VOL. III. 11 



'td3 nmctTLm or rum mspomtAVioir, 

Miidst s0 many fears and aitn^glet,' cluu^;e Ae Im i»C iIib 
christian world ; an4 he himaelf was astonislied at a zesuh 
which he never anticipated when he first entered the llsis 
against TetzeL Prostrate before the Qod \;7hom he adored, 
he confessed that the work was His; and he rejoiced in the 
assarance of victory which no power could prevent '< Our 
enemies threaten us with death " said he, to the Chevalier 
Harmutof Cronberg — "if their wifdom were equal to their 
jTolly, it is with life they would threaten u& What m absurd* 
iiy and insult it is to affect to denounce death against Christ 
and Christians, who are themselves the conquerors of death I* 
It 16 as if I vrauld seek to affright a rider by saddling his 
courser, and helping him to mount Do they not know that 
Christ is raised from the dead 1 So &r as they see, He is yet 
lying in the grave, nay — even in hell. But we know thai He 
lives." He wa^ grieved whenever he thought that and one 
should look upon him as the author of a work, of which the 
most minute details disclosed to him the finger of God, " Some 
there are," said he^ ^ who believe because / believe. But 
thep only mily believe, who would continue fitkhful even 
though they sli^uld hear (which may God forbid 1} that I had 
denied Christ True disciples believe— not in Luther*— bat 
m Jesus Christ. Even I myself care little 'for Luther.f Let 
him be counted a saint or a cheat, what care I ? It is not him 
ihatlpreaeh; itisChrist If the devil can seiase Luther, let him 
deso t Bui let Christ abide with ui^ and we shall abide aliK>>" 
Surely it is idle to explain, such a principle as here spette 
out, by die mere circumstances of human affairs. Men of 
letters might sharpen their wits, and shoot their poisoned ar- 
lows against j^opo and &iars*-the gathering cry for freedom, 
which Germany had so often sent forth against Italian tyranny, 
might again echo in the castles and provinces; — the people 
aright agtun delight in the familiar voice of the Wittembexg 
ttightingalel heralding the spring that was everywhere bursl- 

* Hintti and Siogmftniicr dm Todm, (L. Epp. ii. p. 164.) 
t lehkenaeaiMshtelbrtBicbtdfiiiLaUMr. (Ibid.) 
) mtimitrgtr Na€kti§^ jpom of Hum S«elM,iG88., 
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iilg forth ;^ — but it was no change in mere outward circam* 
stances, like such as is the effect of a craying for earthly 
liberty, that was then accomplishing. Those who assert that 
the Reformation was brought about by bribing the reigning 
princes with the prospect of convent treasure, — the clergy, 
with the licence of marriage,— K)r the people with the boon 
<rf freedom, are strangely mistaken in its nature. Doubtless, 
a profitable use of resources which hitherto had maintained 
the monks in idleness,-- doubtless, marriage and liberty, God's 
glib, might conduce to the progress of the Reformation, — but 
the moving power Was not in these things. An interior rero- 
Mwa was gouBg on in the deep privacy of oien-s hearts : 
Chrisdans were aigun learning to love and to forgive^ to pray, 
ta suffer Affliction, and, if need be^ to die for the sake of that 
Truth wMcfa yei held out no prcM^wct of rest on this side 
heavw 1 The Church was in a state of transition. Christiao- 
aty Was burning the abroud in which it had so long been 
veiled, and resuming its place in a world which had well ni^ 
riMlgottiia its former power. He who made the earth, now 
'tuarned hJs hand,' and the Qospel,— emerging from eclipse^— 
wBot toward, notwithManding the repeated eft»cts of priests 
and of langjB, — ^Uke the Ocean, whkh, when the hand of God 
prapMi on its boecnn, rises in majestic cafanoess along iu 
(AfH^ to that no power of man is able to resist its momoMiit 
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Trk Reforamtion, which had taken its rise in a few piois 
heaits, had worked its way into the pnUic worship and the 
private Hfe of the Church ; it was to be expected that it woiiM, 
as' it advanced^ penetrate into civil relationships. Its progress 
was constantly, from within, — tmiward. We are about to 
contemplate this great change taking possessicm of the pditioai 
life of nations. 

For a period of nearly eight centuries, Europe had formed 
one vast sacerdotal state. Its emperors and kings had been 
under the patronage of its popes. If France and Germaay 
had afforded examples of energetic resistance to audacious 
pretensions, still, Rome, in the result, had prevail^, and the 
world had seen temporal princes, consenting to act as emeu- 
tioners of her terrible sentences, contend in defence of her 
power against private Christians living under their rule, and 
shed, in her cause, the blood of the children of their people. 

No infringement of this vast ecclesiastical polity but must 
afiect, in a greater or less degree, established political rela- 
tions. 

Two leading desires then agitated the minds of the Ger- 
mans. Qa one hand, the people aspired after a revival of the 
fidth ; on the other, they demanded a national government 
wherein the German states might be represented, and «4iieh 
should serve as a counterpoise to the Imperial power.* 

- • Pleffel Droit pnbl. de rAUemagne, 990.— Robertwin, CIiaiIm Y. 
vol. ill p. 114.— Ranke, DentMhe Geich. 



The Elector Ff ederic had urged this demand at the time 
of the election of Maximilian's successor, and the yonthibl 
Charles had consented. A national government had, in con- 
salience, been chosen, consisting of the Imperial chief and 
representatires of the various electors and circles. 

Thus while Luther was reforming the Church, Frederic 
vnm engaged in reforming the State. 

But when, simultaneously with a change in religion, im- 
portant modifications of political relationships were introduced 
by the authorities, it was to be apprehended that the common- 
slty would exhibit a disposition to revoh, — thereby bringing 
^o jeopardy the Reformation both of Church and of State. 

This violent and fanatical irruption of the people, under 
cMain chosen leaders, unavoidable where society is in a state 
of crisis,— ^lid nof &il to happen in the tiines we are recording. 
' Odier eireumstanees there weire whieh tended to these dis- 
orders. 

' Tlie Emperor and the Pope had combined against l^e Re- 
f<»rmation, and it might appear to be doomed to fkll beneath 
the smokes of such- powerful enemieSL P(^y — ^interest — 
ambition obliged Charles V. and Leo X to extirpate it But 
Such motives are fteble d^ences against'tbe power of Truth. 
A devoted assertion of a cause deemed sncred can be con- 
quered only by a like- devotedness opposed to it. But thr 
Romans, quick to catch' Leo's enthusiasm for a sonnet or a 
musical composition, had no pulse to beat re^MMise to the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ : or, if at times some graver thoughts 
would intervene, instead of their being such as might purify 
their hearts, and imbue them with the Christianity of the 
apostles, they turned upon alliances, or conquests, or treatiee 
thtt«dded new provinces to. the Papal states; and Rome,' 
with cold disdain, left to the Reformation to awaken on all' 
sides a religious enthusiasm, and to go forward in triumphant 
progress to new victories. The foe that she had sworn to 
crush, in the church of Worms, was before her in the confi- 
deoee nf courage and strength. . The contest must be sharp : 
blood must flow. 

11* 
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Ncii0itb©l€W8ome of the (togjew tM*te<«^PM4 *» B^Swr- 
i^^ion 9eei«^ j«st then^ to he Uw pr««aiDgr. TU yontUul 
CaaarLrt, stan^g poe day, * litU? befoie the puWicatioa oi 
the edict of Worm/s|, in a window of his pakco in cQWvemtiw 
with his confessor, had, it is true, said with einphasii» kyiog 
his band upon, hia heart, ^ I w^i that I will haii^r «P ^«*»« 
this window the first man who, aftciT the pubUcatioa of Wig:, 
edict, Shalt declare lumself a Lutheian."* But it was sot 
long belbre his ^eal cooled. His plan lor restoriiag the m 
cient glory crftto empire^ or, in other w^ards, enlarging hi» 
own dontinioQS, was coldly reoeired ;t and taking umbragft 
with his German sulgeets, he passed the Bhioe^ and retired tQ 
&e Low Coantries, availing Umself of his sojomn thepe, to 
«aSwd the firiaiasome giatificaticm that lie found himself w 
aUe ta gifo them iu Oie empire. At Ghent, LiUther'a writings 
were burned by the piiUie es»cntionfli wi^ the utmost ae^n- 
nity. More than fifty thousand spectators attended this aulo^ 
dft*^, and the presenco of the Emponur Jbowsel^ mnrkad his 
iQifff^val of the |xroeeed]n^.t 

Just at thia tiaae, Fi«mis the Fir«k, who eagerly sought^ 
pretext ibr attacking his nval, had throwvi dowAtibn.g^cm^ 
XTndev pretence of ro-establishing in theif patrinvmy thechil^ 
dren of Jehu of Albret, king of Navarre, he bad coiuuneoced 
% Uoody contest destined to bus| all his life r-^-sending an wmg 
%9 mvade that kingdom^ mider comneAnd of Lesparra^ who 
rapidly pushed his victorious advance to the gates of Pam* 
peluna. 

On the walls of this fortress was to be enkindled an enthu^ 
nasm which, in after years, should withstand the aggres«|iva 
enthusiasm of the Reformer, and breaiho through the Papal 

*' Sancte jqto. .... earn ex hae feneitiS me* jassa mspeasau 111 
^PftUwvioiiii, i. p. 130.) 

t Eiaendo toraato dalla Divta che ana Masata kavflva &tta in 
Wonnatia, escluao d'ogni concluaion buona d'ajuti e di favori chfl n 
fiiaai propcMto d'ottenere in essa. (Instruttione al card. Farnese. Mann- 
■eript of the Bibl. Corrini, published by Ranke.) 

I IpM Cmsm, sie tabridenti, speelasalo plaaail. (PsUailciai, i 

p. lao.) 
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was to be the cradle of a rival to the Wittemberg mook. 

The spirit of chivalry, which had so long reigned in th« 
Christian world, still survived iu Spain. The wars with the 
Moors, recently terminated in that Peninsula, but continually 
reaurring in Africa. — and distant and adventuroua expeditioot 
bieyond sea, kept alive in the Castilian youth the enthusiastio 
and simple valour of lyhich. Amadis had been the ideal ex* 
labition. 

Among the garrison of Pampeluna was a yoong man named 
Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde, the youpgest of a &mtly of 
thirteen., Becalde had been brought up at the court of Fer* 
dinand the Catholic. Remarkable for a fine person,^ and 
expert in the use of f word and lance, he was ardently am* 
l^itious of chivalrous renown. Clothed in dazxliog anoouf^ 
and 9UHmted on a prancing steed, be took delight in exposing 
^omself to the glittering dangers of the toiimameiit,f eogaj^ 
ii^ haxardoua eoterprizee, taking part in the impaivioned stmg* 
glea of opposing Mictions,! and manifesting as much devotion 
IQ St. Peter as to his laii^-love. . Sueb was the life led by the 
young knight. . 

The governor of Navarre, having gone into Spain to o^ 
t^ succours, had left to Inigo and a &w nobles th^ (charge of 
defending Pampeluna* These latter, learning the aupeijor 
i^umbers of the French troops, decided on retiring. Inigo eih 
Seated them to stand firm and resist Le^arra ; but, net being 
able to prevail on them, he indignantly reproached them with. 
their cowardice and perfidy^ and then threw himself into tha 
citadel, resolved to defend it at the sacrifice of his life.^ . 

When the French^ who had been received with enthusiasm 
in Pa^npeluna, proposed to the commandant 0[f the ibrtr^ess to- 

• Qv^ Mtet in oorpoiw oroitt^ elegaivtiMimat. (Maffoi, Vita Loyebi, 
1^86, p. 3.) 

t Equoramque et armorum qsilI priecelleret. (Ibid.) 

t Paitim in faxrtionum rizarumque periculii, parttm in uiiatori% 
vMaaia . . . tempns conrameret. (Maffsi, Vita Loyoln, 1566, p. 3.) 

f Aidflotlbus ocnlis, d^testatos ^naviam perfidiamqne cpectiLntibfi 
•Mnlbifti, hi awem •olns introit (IM. p. 6.) 
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oa^iialate, " juiet u» endure ererythiDg,'** boldly eidaimed 
Inigo, " rather than surrender !" On this the French began 
to baiter the walls with their formidable artillery, and m a 
jhort time they attempted to storm it. The bravery and ex- 
hortations of Inigo gave fresh courage to the Spaniards ^ they 
irove back the assailants by their arrows, swords, or halberds. 
Inigo led them on. Taking his stand on the ramparts, with 
eyes flaming with rago, the young knight brandished his, 
sword, and felled the assailants to the «arth. Suddenly a ball 
struck the wall, just where he stood ; a stoniB shivered from 
thie ramparts, wounded the knight severely in the right leg, 
at the same momeirt as the ball,' rebounding from the violence 
of the shock, broke his left. Inigo ^11 senseless.f The gar* 
rison immediately surrendered; and the French^ admiring 
the courage of their youthful adversary, bore him in a litter 
to his relatives in the castle of Loyola. In this lordly maa- 
svMi, from which his-name was aft^wards deriv^, Inigo halt 
b^en born of one of the most illustrious famifies of that country, 
eight years after the birth of Luther. 

A painiul operatioa became necessary. In the most acute 
suffering, Inigo firmly clenched his hands but tittered no com* 
pfaiint.| ' 

Constrained to a repose which he could ill endure, he found 
it needful to employ, in some way, his ardent' lAiagination. 
in the absence of the romances which he had been accustomed 
to devour, they gave him the Life of Christ, and the Flores 
Sanctorum. The reading of these works, in his state of 
solitude and sickness, produced im extraordinary effect upon 
his mind. The stirring life of tournaments and battles, which 
had occupied his youth, to the exclusion of every thing beside, 
seemed as if receding and fading from view, while a careesr 
of brighter glory appeared to open before him. The humble 
labours of the saints, and their heroic patience were, all of a 

* Tarn acri ac vehementi oratione commilitonibus dissuasit. (Maf. 

Vita Loyol®, 1586, p. 6.) 
t Ut e vestigio semianimis alienata mente comierit. (Ibid. p. 7.^ « 
t Nullum aliud indicium dedit doloris, nisi at coactus in pugaum 

digilM valde constringorot. (Ilvd. p. 8.) 



tYl4^ i^ to be &C more woitby of prvsQ th^^ a^ the bigll 
d^^ of chivalry, ^toetched upop his couch, mid atill undef 
the effects of ^ver, be indulged in the most conflicting 
thoujrhts* The world he was planning to renounce, and that 
life of holy mortification which he contemplated, both appear- 
ed before him^~tbe one soliciting by its pleasures, the other 
by its severities ;-MUid fearful w^ the struggle in his con- 
acieuce betweea these two opposing worlds. " What,'' thought 
be, " if I were to fict like St. Francis or St. Dominic?"* But 
the recollection of the lady to whom he had pledged his love 
recurred to his mind. " She is neither countess nor duchess," 
said he to himself, with a kind of simple vanity, " she is muck 
W4re than either." f But thoughts like these were sure to ^U 
bim with distress and impatience, while the idea of imitating 
tl^0 e;xample of the ^ints caused his heart to overflow with 
peace and joy. 

From this period his resolution was taken. Scarcely had 
be risen from his sickbedj'when he decided to retire from the 
world. As Luther had done, he once more invited to a 
repast his companions in arms ; and then, without divulging 
his design, set out, unattended,^ for the lonely cells excavated 
by the Benedictine monks, in the rocks of the mountains of 
Montserrat. Impelled, not by the sense of his sin, or of his 
need of the grace of God, but by the wish to become " knight 
of the Virgin Mary," and to be renowned for mortiflcatiofis 
9nd works, after the example of the army of saints, — rhe 
confessed fpr three successive days, gave away his costly 
«ttire to a mendicant,^ clothed himself in sackcloth, and girde4 
himself with a rope. Then, calling to mind the armed vigil 
of Amadis of ,Gaul, he suspended his swoi-d at the shrine of 
Mary, passed the night in watching, in his new and stran^o 

• Quid 81 «^ h^e agereqi qvrod fadt b. Francucoi, quid ti hoc fBQ4 
b. Dopiinicus 1 (Acta Sanctoram, tu. p. 634.) 

1 Non era condessa, ni dnquessa, ma$ era nn estado mas alto . . (lb.) 

t IM dace amicisque ita salutatis, ut arcana consiliomm sQonim ^uaai 
MearatisMme tegeret. (Maf. p. 16.) 

I Pietioeft vesttmenta qnibuf erat omatns, pannoso cnidam laYgttol 
«aeeo imm alaeer induit wt fiine pr^dnxit. {l\nd, p. 9(L) 
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costume ; and sometimes on his knees, and then stirndBagf, Imt* 
ever absorbed in prayer, and with his pilgrim's staff in band, 
went through all the devout practices of which the illustTions 
Amadis had set the example, " Thus," remarks the Jesuit, 
Mafiei, one of thie biographers of the saint, <^ while Satan wad 
stirring up Martin Luther to rebellion against all laws, divine 
and human, and whilst that heretic stood up at Worms, 
declaring impious war against the Apostolic See, Christ, by 
his heavenly providence, called forth this new champion, and* 
binding him by after vows to obedience to the Roman Ponti^ 
opposed him to the licentiousness and fury of heretical per- 
versity."* 

Loyola, who was still lame in one of his legs, journeyed 
dowly by circuitous and secluded paths tilF he arrived at 
Manresa. There he entered a convent of Dominicans, resolv- 
ing in this retired spot to give hirnself up to the most rigid 
penances. Like Luther, he daily went from door to door beg- 
ging his bread. t Seven hours he was on his knees, and 
thrice every day did he flagellate himself Agaih at* midnight 
he Was accustomed to rise and pray. He allowed his hair 
and nails to grow ; and it would have been hard, indeed, to 
recognise in the pale and lank visage of the monk of Manresa^ 
the young and brilliant knight of Pampeluna. 

Yet the moment had arrived when the ideas of religion, 
which hitherto had been to Inigo little more than a form of 
chivalric devotion, were to reveal themselves to him as having 
an importance, and exercising a power of which, till then, he 
had been entirely unconscious. Suddenly, without any thing 
that nught give intimation of an approaching change of feel- 
ing, the joy he had experienced left him. J In vain did he 
have recourse to prayer and chauntfng psalms; he could not 
rest.§ His imagination ceased to present nothing but pleasihg 

* Furori ac libidini hsretics pravitatis opponeret. (Maf p. 21.) 

t Victum osteatim precibus, infimis emenJicare quotiilie. (lb. p. 23.) 

t Tunc Bubito nulla precedente signlficationa prorsus oxui nudari^oe 

•e omni gaudio sentiret. (Ibid. p. 27.) 
% Nee jam in precibus, neque in psalmis ..... uUam inveniret dO' 

ledationem ant requiem. (Ibid.) 



ffitttioASj-^he was alone with his conscience, H* dkt not 
krtow what to make of a state of feeling so new to him ; and 
lie shuddered as he a^ed whether Qod could stilt be against 
Mqi after all the sacrifices he had made. Day and night, 
gloomy terrors disturbed him, — bitter were the tears he shed, 
and urgisnt was his cry for that peace which he had lost — ^but 
all in vain.* He again ran over the long confession he had 
auide at Montserrat ** Possibly " thought he, ^ I may haTS 
finrgotten something.'' But that confession did but aggravate 
his distress of heart, for it rerived the thought of former 
iFflAsgresBions. He wandered about, melancholy and dejected, 
his conscience accusing him of having, all his life, done 
nought but heap sin upon sin, and the wretched man— « prey 
to overwhelming terrors — ^filled the cloisters with the sound 
<>fhi0dghs. 

Strange thoughts, at this crisis, found access to bis heart 
Obtaining no relief in the confessional, and the various ordi- 
nances of the 'Church,t he began, as Luther had done, to 
doubt their efficacy. But, instead of turning from man's 
Works, and seeking to the finished work of Cbrist, — ^he coi> 
Bidered whether he should not once more plunge into the vani- 
ties of the age. His soul panted eagerly for that world that 
he had solemnly renounced ;:( but instantly he recoiled, awa- 
atruck. 

And was there, at this moment, any difference between the 
monk of Manresa and the monk of Erfurth? Doubtless, in 
secondary points; but their condition of soul was alike. Both 
were deeply sensible of their sins; both sought peace with 
God, and desited to have the assurance of it in their hearts. 
If another Staupitz, with the Bible in his hand, had presented 
himself at the convent of Manresa, perhaps Inigo might have 
been known to us as ^e Luther of the Peninsula. These two 
remarkable men of the sixteenth century, the founders of two 

* Yanii agitari terroribas, dies noctesque fletibus jungere. (Ma£ 
p.fl8.) 

t Utnolla* jam res mitigaredok>rem posse iruicretQr. (Ibid. p.S9.) 

X Et'sseuli comraodis lepetendis nwgAO qjaodam inqpeto eagilavent. 
(Ibid. p. 30.) 



agp^mg fpiritivU ^npdres, which, tot thtf^ c«istiiria% ktm 
waned one against the other, were, at thi^ periodi IfoiUni 
tod, perhaps, if they had been thrown together, lumber ai4 
Loyola would have rushed into each othei'a embiacei.Mi 
mingled their tears and their prayerai 

Baty from this moment, the two modes w»re to take oppor 
•ita courses. 

Inigo, instead of regarding his remorse as sent to org • iiim 
to the foot of the cross, deluded himself with the belirf thai 
his inward compunctions wcra not from God, but the m^ee 
suggestions of the devil ; and he resolved not to think anj 
longer of his sins, but to obliterate them for ever ^m bis m^* 
moryl* Luther looked to Chri«t*<^Loyohi did but turn io^ 
ward on himsel£ 

It was not long before visionary attestations came in coofir 
mation of Inigo's self-imposed convictions,. His own reeelu-' 
tk)ns ha<^ been to him in place of the Lojrd's grace, and he had 
aufiered the imaginations of his own heart to take the jA»fi» 
of God's word. He had counted the voice of God, apeakinf 
to him in his conscience, as the voice of the devil ; and heooe^ 
we see him, in the remainder of his history, the dupeof deli> 
aions.of the power of darkness. 

One day, Loyola chaAced to meet an old woman; as L^ 
ther, when his soul was under trial and exercise, had received 
& visit from an old man. But the Spanish crone, instead of 
testifying of Remission of Sins to the penitent of Maoresi^ 
predicted certain appearances of Jesus. This was the sort of 
Christianity to which Loyola, like the prophets of ZwiekaOi 
had riecourse. Inigo did not seek truth from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but invented in their place certain direct communicationa 
from the workl of spirits. He soon passed bis whole timo 
absorbed in extacy and abstraction. 

Pace, when on his way to the church of St. Paul, outsid^ 
the city, he followed, lost in thought, the course of the Llobre- 
gat, and stopped, for a moment, to seat himself on its bank 

• Bine ulla deMtatione eonilitait pr^twi t^ Tits labit pefpetOA 
iUHIoae centtftn. (Ms£ ^ SI.) 



He fixed hia eyes on the river which rolled it« deep wafioie in 
eilepce before him. He soon lost all conscioHSiiess of mifr 
rounding^ objects. Of a sudden, he fell into an extacy. Things 
were revealed to his sight, such as ordinary men coroprebend 
only after much reading and long watching, and study.* He 
rose from his seat. As he stood by the bank of the river, he 
seemed to himself a new man. He proceeded to throw him* 
self on his knees before a cruci^ erected near the spot, de- 
cided to devote his life in service to that cause, the mysteries 
of which had just been revealed to his soul 

From this time, bis visions were more frequent. Sitting 
one day on the steps of St Dominic, at Manresa, ttnging 
hymns to the Virgin, his thoughts were all of a sadden ai*. 
rested, and, wrapt in extacy of motionless abstraction, while 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity t was revealed before his 
vision, under symbols of glory and magnificence His tears 
flowed — his bosom heaved with sobs of emotion, and all that 
day he never ceased speaking of that inefiable vision. 

Such repeated apparitions had overcome and dissipated all 
j^is doubts. He believed, not as Luther, because the things 
of Faith were written in the Word of God, — ^but because of 
the visions he himself had had. ^^ Even though.no Bible had 
existed,"! say his apologists, '^even though those mysteries 
should never have been revealed in Scripture, he would have 
believed them, for God had disclosed Himself to him."^ Lu- 
ther, become a doctor of divinity, had pledged his oath to the 
sacred Scriptures — and the alone infallible rule of God's word, 
was become the fundamental principle of the Be&nnatioiu 
Loyola, at the time we are recording, bound himself to dream% 
and apparitions; — and visionary delusions became the mov* 
ing principles of his life, and the grounds of his confidence. 

Luther's sojourn in the convent of Erfurtb, and that of 
Loyola at Manresa explain to us the principle of the Befor«» 

* Gtne vix .demnm soleot homines inteUigeQtift compfeb^tdvm* 
(Mrafp.32.) 

t En Bpmd de tretftedui. 
, l.%od etai nuUa ■cnptors, myslm UU fidei docflfft (A««»8sMt) 

• Qxm Deo stlH aperiente eognovflnt. (M«^ f- 34.) 
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tnation, and the character of modern Popery. We will not 
follow, — ^in his journey to Jerusalem, whither he repaired on 
leaving the convent, — the monk who was to be a means of 
re-animating the expiring power of Rome. We shall meet 
with him again in the further progress of this history. 

Whilst these things were passing in Spain, Rome herself 
appeared to wear a graver aspect. The great patron of music^ 
hunting, and feasting was removed from the throne of the Pon- 
tiff, and succeeded by a pious and grave monk. 

Leo X. had been greatly pleased by the intelligence of the 
edict of Worms, and of Luther's captivity; and in sign of his 
triumph had caused the Reformer to be publicly burnt hi 
effigy, together with his writings.* It was the second or 
third time that the Papacy had indulged itselfin this harmless 
satisfaction. At the same time, Leo, to show his gratitude tp 
the Emperor, united his army with the Imperial forces. The 
French were compelled to evacuate Parma, Placentia, and 
Milan ; and Cardinal Giulio de Medici, cousin to the Pope, 
made a public entry into the latter city. The Pope appeared 
' on the point of attaining the summit of human greatness. 

The winter of the year 1521 was just commencing. It was 
customary with Leo X. to spend the autumn in the country. 
At that season, he would leave Rome without surplice, and 
also, what, remarks his master of the ceremonies, was a yet 
greater impropriety, wearing boots ! At Viterbo, he would 
amuse himself with hawking; at Corneto, he hunted; the 
lake of Bolsena afforded him the pleasures of fishing. Leav* 
ing these, he would pass some time at his favourite residence, 
Malliana, in a round of festivities. Musicians, improvisator!, 
and other Roman artists, whose talents might add to the charm« 
of this delightful villa, there gathered round the Sovereign 
Pontiff He was residing" there, when news was brought him 
of the takfiig of Milan. A tumult of joy ensued in the tow;o. 
The courtiers and officers could not contain th^ir exultatioa ; 

* Combtiii julrit alteram vottuf in ejuk itattim, alteram aninit ejfda in 
law. (PaUaviciiii,!.^. ISB.) -^ • 
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the Swiss discharged their carbines, and Leo incautionsly 
passed the night in walking backward and forward in his 
chamber, and looking out of the window at the rejoicings of 
the people! He returned to Rome, exhausted in body, and 
in the intoxication of success. Scarcely had he re-enter6d the 
"Vatican, when he was suddenly taken ill. " Pray for me,'* 
said he to his attendants. He had not even time to receive the 
last sacraments, and died, in the prime of life, at the age of 
forty-seven — ^in a moment of victory, and amid the sounds of 
public joy. 

The crowd that followed the hearse of the Sovereign Pon- 
tifir gave utterance to curses. They could not pardon his 
having died without the sacraments, — ^leaving behind him the 
debts incurred by his vast expenditure. " Thou didst win the 
pontificate like a fox — heldst it like a lion — and hast left it 
like a dog,** said the Romans. 

Such was the mourning with which Rome honoured the 
Pope who excommunicated the Reformation ; and one whose 
name yet serves to designate a remarkable period in history. 

Meanwhile a feeble reaction against the temper of Leo and 
of Rome was already beginning in Rome itself! A few men 
of piety had opened a place of prayer in order to mutual edifi- 
cation, — ^not far from the spot in which tradition reports the 
first Christians of Rome to have held their meetings.* Con- 
tarini, who had been present on Luther's appearance at 
Worms, took the lead in these little meetings. Thus, almost 
at the same time as at Wittemberg, a kind of movement to- 
ward a reformation manifested itself at Rome. . Truly has it 
been remarked, that wherever there are the s^eds of * love to 
God,' there are also the germs of reformation. But these 
well-meant efforts were soon to come to nothing. 

In other times, the choice of a successor to Leo X. would 
•urely have fallen upon a Gregory VII. or an Innocent III., 
if men like them had been to be found ; but now the Imperial 

• Si nnirono in un oratorio, chiamato del divino amore, circa 
di loro. rCaracciolo Vita da Paolo IV, M$0« Eank«.) 
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interest was stronger than that of the Church, and Charles V, 
required a Pope who should bo devoted to his interests. 

The Cardinal de Medici, afterwards Clement VIL, seeing 
that he had no chance of obtaining the tiara, exclaimed aloud 
— ^^ Choose the Cardinal Tortosa, an old man whom every 
one regards as ^ saint." The result was, that this prelat^ 
who wa9 a native of Utrecht, and of humble birth, was actu- 
ally chosen, and reigned under the name of Adrian VI. He 
had been professor at Louvain, and afterwards tutor to Charles. 
In 1517, through the Emperor's influence, he had been in- 
vested with the Roman purple. Cardinal de Vio supported 
his nomination. ^* Adrian," said he, <^ was very useful in pej^T 
suading the doctors of Louvain to put forth their condemna- 
tion of Luther."* The conclave, tired out and taken by sur- 
prise, nominated the ultramontane Cardinal. "But soon 
coming to their senses," observes an old chronicler, " they' 
wwe ready t^ die with fear of the consequences." The thought 
that the native of the Netherlands might not accept of the, 
tiara, brought them temporary relief; but it was soon dissi- 
pated. Pasquin represented the elect Pontiff under the char- 
acter of a schoolmaster, and the Cardinals as boys under the 
discipline of the rod. The irritation of the populace was such 
that the members of the conclave thought themselves fortunate 
to escape being thrown into the river.f In Holland, it was a 
subject of general rejoicing that they had given a head to the 
Church. Inscribed on banners, suspended from the houses, 
were the words, " Utrecht planted— Louvain watered — the 
Emperor gave the increase." One added underneath, the 
words, — " and God had nothing to do with it !" 

Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction which was at first mani* 
fested by the inhabitants of Rome, Adrian VI. repaired thither 
10 August, 1522, and was well received. It was whispeced 
from one to another that he had five thousand benefices in hi«. 
gift, and each reckoned on some advantage to hipself For 

* Poetores Loyanimfles aceepisM cftnmKqm a tarn conapicao alumna 
(Mlavksii^ p. 196.) 
t Sleadan. Hiat 4e la lUf. i. p. 194. 
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m long time, the Papal chair had not heen filled hjr mch a 
man. He was upright, industrious, learned, pious, sincerp, 
irreproachable in morals, and neither misled by favonritism, 
oor blinded by passion. He brought with him to the Vatican, 
his old house-keeper, whom he charged to cominue to provide 
frugally for his daily wants in that palace ^vhich Leo h^id 
filled with luxury and dissipation. He was a stranger to the 
tastes of his predecessor. When they showed him the noble 
gtdup of LaocooD, discovered only a few years beforehand 
purchased by Julius 11. at an enormous cost — ^he turned away, 
coolly observing, " They are the idols of the heathen :" and 
in one of liis letters, he wrote, " I would far rather serve God 
in my priory at Louvain, than be pope at Rome." 

Adrian, alarmed by the danger to which the religion, which 
had come down to them through the middle ages, was ex* 
posed from the spread of the Reformation ; and not, like the 
Italians, fearing the dfscredif into which Rome and her hier- 
archy were brought by it, — earnestly desired to oppose and 
arrest its progress ; and he judged that the best means to that 
end was to be found in a reformation of the Church by her- 
self " The Church," said he, " stands in need of a reforma- 
tion ; but we must take one step at a time." " The Pope," 
•aid Luther, " advises that a few centuries should be permitted 
to intervene between the first and the second step." In truth, 
the Church had for ages tended toward a reformation. It was 
now no time for temporising. It was necessary to act I 

Adhering to his pianj Adrian set about banishing from the 
chy the pro&ne, the perjurers, and the usurers. It was no 
easy task, for they composed a considerable proportion of the 
population. 

At first the Romans derided him, but ere long they hated 
him. Priestly rule and the vast gain$ it brought, the power, 
and influence of Rome, its games and its fe^ivals, the luxury 
that everywhere reigned In it, all would be irretrievably lost, 
if (boTQ vfei^e a return to apostolic simplicity. 

The restoration of discipline everywhere encountered stronf 
opposition. "To produce the desired effect," said the ^kf 

12* 
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Cardiaal Penitentiaria, f< it would be n^eaiary to hfi&n jbj[ 
reviving the ^ first love' of Chriatians : the remedy is maxj^ 
thant^e patiept can bear; it will. be death to him^ Tad^et 
care, lest in your desire to preserve Germany you should 
lose Italy."* And, indeed, it was not long before Adiian 1^ 
even more to fear from Romanism than Lutheranism i^l£ 

Those about him attempted to lead him back to the path Im 
had abandoned. The old and practised Cardinal SodenniOi 
of Volterra, the intimate friend of Alexander YI., of Juliua IL, 
and of Leo X.f would often drop expcesaiosis well suited (q 
prepare him for that part, to him so strange, which he W9/i, 
leserved to act. *' Heretics^" observol he, ^ have, in all aget^ 
declaimed against the morals of the Roman Court; and yei 
the Popes have never changed them. It has never been by 
reforms that heresies have been extinguished, but by crusades.?^ 
<<0b, bow wretched is thejDOsition of the Pc^s," replied tha 
Pontifii; sighing deeply, <^ since they bave not even liber^lo 
ioright."t 

On the 23d March, 1522, and before Adrian's e^try iota 
Rome, the Diet assembled at Nurembcprg. Already ib^ 
bishops of Mersburg and Misnia had petitioned the Eleqlot 
of Saxony to allow a visitation of the convents and clinrcJbeflf 
in his statea Frederic, thinking that truth had notbifig to 
fear, had consented, and the visitation took place. The his)^^ 
ops and doctors preached vehemently against the new opia^ 
ions, exhorting, alarming, and entreating, but their argumeojbi 
seemed to have qo efiect; and when lookii^ about tbepo for 
more effectual methods, they requested the secular authorities 
to carry their directions into execution, the Elector's cou;)ci| 
returned for answer, that the question was one that requir^ 
to be examined by the Word of God, and that the Elector, at 
bis advanced age, could not engage^ in theological iovestigtir 
tion. These expedients of the bishops did not reclaio^ .n 

* Sarpi Hbtoire du Concile de Trente, p. 20. 
t Per longa espefienza delleeofle dei iiiiiiid«t malfto prudinte # 
aeeofto. (Nardi. Hbt. Fior., lib. 7.) 
« topi Qkt du Ceno. d« Tr., p. 91. 
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filigb 90vk U» lk» Ibid «f Som0; wl Lttktr, wlw 
over ike wne ground^ ahorUy «fterw«nli^ preaclung fron 
jbce (a place, dispelkd, by hit poworAil ezhttrtatMn, tke 
lUgy iBapceMion tlurt had here and thara beta produoed. 

It was to be feared that the Archduke Feidiouid, brother la 
4m Smperor, would do what Fredmc had declined doing. 
l!}^k| young pi^ioce^ who prended at aeveial riltii^ nf tha 
CM> gradually acquiring deciflioQ of purpose^ might, in hia 
^eal) boldly unatieaiha the swoid that hia more prudent and 
potkia brother wisely left in the scabbard. In &ct, Ferdinand^ 
i{p)^ hia haredilary states of Austria, had alieiMly commenced a 
cxx^ peoecuUon against those whn were fii?owabb to tha 
Q#fi>riQatioa But God, on farmoB occasions, made iastm* 
afKBOta^ in the deliv^^ranca of reviving Christiaaity, the very 
Wine agency that had been employed finr thedestmetion of 
c^ntq^ Gfar jspanity. TbaCrssaanMksiKUsiily appeared ^tha 
lamcstruGk provinces of Hungary. On the 9th of August^ 
ilftei a siege of six weeks, Belgrade, the advanced post of thai 
hingt]om» and of the enpir^e, waa taken by assanll by SoUman. 
Th€^ foUowera of Mahomet, after rethriag from Spain, seemed 
ififdent on re-entering Europe from the East The Diet af 
^(wemberg turn^ its attention from the Monk of Worms to* 
t^a Sultan of Constantinople. Bat Charlca V. kept both 
antagonists in view. In writing to the Pope from- Valiadolidf 
on the Slst October, he said, <* We must arrest the progress of 
the Turks;— and punish by the swoid, all who fttvonr the 
p^siiient doctrines of Luther.'^* 

It was not long before thethunder obuds which had seemed 
tSf pass by and roll eastward, again gathered over the Reform*' 
St. His re^ppearanee and activity at Wittemberg had revived 
t^ bygone hatred. << Now that we know where to lay 
htmds on him,'' said Duke George, ''why not carry into 
efl^ the sentence of Worms ?" It was confidently affirmed m 
Germany, that Charles V. and Adrian had in a meeting at 

• Dm man die ThthfiAgn deneDttn ver^Un Lehra, out dim 
Sehwwt ftrafea BMS. (L^Opp. xvli pitSI.) 
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Nvroabergr concerled the measareato be adopted* ^'Satait 
fels th9 woand that has been inflicted on him," said Liither,' 
^and thence his rage. But Christ has ahready put forth hli( 
power, and will ere long trample him under foot, in spite of' 
ike gates of hell."t 

In the month of December, 1 522, the Diet again assembktf 
at Nuremberg. Everything announeed that, as Soliman hadf 
been the great enemy that had fixed attention in the spring 
session, Luther would be its principal object during the winter 
sittings. Adrian VI., by birth a German, hoped to find that 
&T0ur from his own nation which n Pope of Italian origiii 
could not expect I He, in consequence, commissioned Chie^ 
regati, whom he had known in Spain, to repair to Nurem* 
berg; At the opening of the Dieft, several of the jn^inces' 
spoke strongly against Luther. The Cardinal Archbishops 
dF Salzburg, who was high in the confidence of the Fmperor,* 
urged the adoption of prompt andTigorous liieajsures, before: 
the arrival of the Elector of Saxony. The Elector Joachimf 
of Brandenburg, inflexible in his purpose, and the Chancdlor 
oi Treves, jointly insisted that the edict of Worms should be 
carried into efiect. The rest of the princes were in great part 
undecided, and divided in opinion. The dilemma in which 
the church was placed, filled its &ithful adherents with 
anguish. <' I wouki give one of my fingers," exclaimed the 
Bishop of Strasburg, in open assembly of the Diet, " I would' 
give one of my fingers to be no priest"^ 

Chieregati, supported by the Cardinal of Salzbutg, iiisisted' 
(hat Luther should be put to death. " It is necessary," said 
he, speaking in the Pope's name, and holding the Pope's' 
brief in his hand, " It is indispensable that we shonld sever* 
from the body that gangrened member. || Your forefathers 

• Camfaina sH fbrtis et Cssarem et Papam Numbergam conTentoroi. 

(L. Epp. ii. p. 214.) 
t Sed Christus qui c<BpU conteret «ttm. (L. Epp. ii. p. 315.) 
t Gluod ex ea regione venirent, unde nobis secundum carnem origo 

mL- (See the Pope's brief L. 0pp. lat. ii. p. 39&.) 
f £^ woUte einen Finger drum geben. (Seek. p..568.) 
9 Resecandos uti membra Jam putrida a sano corpore. (PaH i. 158L 
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INVUtbed wkh death John Huss and Jerome of Prague, il 
CcNMtaiice^ hat hoth these are now risen up in Lather. Follow 
the glorious example of your ancestors, and by the help of 
God, and of 8t Peter, gain a signal victory over this serpent 
ofhelU* 

On hearing, the iMrief of the pious and mild Adrian read in 
the assembly^ the majority of the princes were not a little 
alarmed.* Many b^fan to see inore in Luther's arguments ; 
and they had hoped better thiogs from the Pope. Thus then 
Rome, though under the presidency of an Adrian, cannot be 
brought to acknowledge her deluiquency, but still hurls her 
thanderbohs, and the fields of G^many are again about to be 
deluged with blood. Whilst the princes maintained a gloomy 
silence, the prelates, and such members of the Diet as were 
in the interest of Rome, tumultuoualy urged the adoption of a 
decision. ''Let him be pat to. death," f cried they,--Hisw6 
leatn from the Saxon envoy who was present at this sitting. 

Yery dlfierent w^t e the sounds heard in the churches of 
Nurembe]^. The chapel of the hospital, and the churohee 
ef the AugUi^nes, Bt. Sebald and St. Lorenao, were crowded 
with multitudes flocking to hear the preaching of the QospeL 
Andrew Osiander preached powerfully at St Lorenzo^a 
Many princes attended, especially Albert, Margrave ef Bian- 
denburg, who, in his quality of Grand Master of the Teuton 
mc order, took rank immediately next to the archbishopa. 
Monks, abandoning the religious houses in the city, i^plkd 
themselves to learn various trades, in qrder to gain their live- 
Piood by. their labour. 

> Chieregati could not endure such daring d^Mxbedienea Ha 
insisted that the priests and refractory moiiks should be ka* 
fiisoned. The Diet, notwithstanding the renumstEanesBii of 
die aihbassadors of the £lector of Saxony and the Margrava 
Gasknir, decided to seize the persons of the monks, but con- 
sented, to commimtcate previously to Osiander and hiscol^ 

♦ Einea gmmm SArockcn €Migi»}>gt (SeoiL, p. 569.) 
t Nicht andeni gMchrian denn: Crudjiget OnuAfigtt (L.Qf|^ 
aviiL p.86T.> • 



* 
feagoei tbe- Nuodo's caim^tiL A cotmaittoe, v/6dm ikt 
^«ctioa of the ^naEticai Carditmi of ^Izlmrg, was efaai^:«l 
with the matter. The danger was Hnmiaent^-the oonfliet 
Was on the pokit of comineacing, and it was the great Coun^ 
cil of the nation that provoked.it 

Tet the people interposed. Whilst the Diet was enginged 
In deliberating what should be done with these ministers, liM 
town council was considering what steps sfaoold be taken hi 
regasd to the decision <of the Diet. The council came to a 
resolution which did not OTerstep the limits assigned to it b)r 
tile laws, — that if force were emplo]^ to d^firive diem df 
tibeif preajchers, recourse should be had to force to set ^em 
«t liberty. Such a resoiution was full of signifiicanca Tha 
astonii^Kd Diet returned an answer to ^e Nuncio that it wat 
Bot lawful to arrest the preachers of the free city of Nureja^ 
berg without previously cottvictii^ them of heresy. 

Chieregati was strangely disconcerted by this fresh insult t^ 
Ae aapreme authority of the Papacy.—** Very well," said he, 
iuiughtily, addressiiig himself to Ferdinand, *<do you then io 
&olhingi-^]eave<iaa to «ict,^ will seize the preachers in tka 
Bope's name.^'* Whefr the Cardinal-Archhisbop Albert of 
MeotSy mod the Margfrave Oasimir were apprized of this stail«' 
img ddermination, they came m haste to the Legate, implor* 
mg him to abandon his intemicfn. The latter was» at fint^ 
inflasoble, affirming thsl, in the boscrni of Ckristeiidom, obe^ 
dience to the Pope cotild not be dispensed with.- The t«% 
Princes retired :^««-** If yon p^sist in your intentto»,'' said liwy, 
** we require you to send us notice, for we will quit thediy 
before you renture to lay hands on tbe prQathers."t The Le« 
gale abandoned his project. 

Deapairii^ ni success by authoritati^ meastares, ha mom 
teidied to havb leooarse to ei^ecUeats of another kind, wt^ 
with this purpose, communicated to tbe I^et the PMitiiflPa ioh 
tationfe and ordezs, which he had hitherto ieept private. 



* Sese aactaAale pcfeilifte& eafatanm al ini ta^pninSai^ ipmf, 

f PxiMquamiUiGaperantur, ieurbtccMuroMMe. (Ibii) ^ 
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WHt^ ^vt^n-MMHtiORid Adriaft, lift1« dfted fo the wnys ef 
III6 Wo)rId, ^id injury 6ven by hid candour to the cause he had 
« heart «* W« are well aware," said he, in the < resolntioai^ 
Ifenvatd^'to his Legate, **that for many yeaie past, the holy 
1^ has been ft scene of many corruptions and abominations * 
irhe ilifecciein has spread from the head through the ttiembera, 
W6A hits descended from the Popes to the rest of the clergy. 
^t'h our desire to reform thftt court of Rome, whence so itiimy 
«^9sistt Seea to fl6w,'^he whole world desires ft, and it ft 
Hi order that we may do this, that we consented to ascend the 
^one of the pontiffs." 

The supporters of Rome blushisd to hear these unlooked^ 
ft* words. "They thought," as PallaTicini says, "that such 
tfdn(ii»9ions were too sincere."t The friends of the RefomuP' 
tiwi, w the contrary, rejoiced to hear Rome herself pre* 
Mistiming het corruption. Who couM doubt that Ltithet had 
trath ^n his >ide, now that the Pope declared it ! 

The answer of the Diet shewed how greatly the authority 
'ef Hie chief Pontiff had lost ground in the Empire. Luther'^ 
vpirit seemed to have taken possession of the hearts of the 
tiafimfs representatives The moment was auspicious.'^^ 
Adrfen'S' ear seemed open, — ^ihe Emperor was at a distance ;*^ 
the Diet resolved to enumerate in one document the varioitk 
wrongs that Germany had for centuries endured from Rome^ 
ttl^'to address their memorial to the Pope. 

The Legate was alarmed at this determination. He twel 
thrdits and entreaties, but both were unavailing. The secular 
ftttes tKlhered to their purpose, and the ecclesiastical did Irot 
tenture to offer opposition. Eighty grievances were ther^^* 
lore set forth. The corrupfi<») and arts of the Pdpes and df 
Ute^urt of Rome, in order to squeeze reveane fiwn Ck»»- 
iMtiy,-*'-the scandalsand pro&nations of the clerical erd^rS)'— 

* In earn sedem aliquot jam annoe quedam vitia irrepaisae, abuaus 
Ib ^ mJuPi aaeiia, in tegHtoa violatienea, hi cn&dii denjqtufr pervctfiidiMiiu 
(PaOav. i. p. 160. See alxo Sarpi, p. 25. L. Opp. zriii. p. 309, Jte.) 

t Uherioai laiman fvain par vmX, amoniitatis ^ikn viatim 4M, «a 
MDvantm pate&cere. (Ibid, p, 163.) ' 



the disorders aiid«moBy of ito ecclesiastical coi0ts,rMhe^eii-^ 
eroachments on the civil power U> the restriction of Jlibertyof 
conscience, were detailed with equal freedom and force. The 
States distinctly intimated that traditions of m^ were 4he 
source of all this abuse, and they ended by saying, — ^<< If these 
grievances are not redressed within a limited time, we will 
consult together, and seek some otheir means of deiiveridtH^e 
£rom our sufferings and our wrongs."* Chieregati, having a 
presentiment that the report the Diet would prepare would be 
couched in strong language, hastily took^is depcyrture from 
Nuremberg, thus avoiding being himself the bearer of so dis- 
appointing and insolent a communication. 

Afler all, was it not stiU to be feared that the Diet would 
endeavour to make some amends for this bold measure, hj 
the sacrifice of Luther himself? At first, there were som^ 
af^rehensions of such a policy,-^but a spirit of justice imd 
sincerity had been breathed on the assembly. Following the 
example of Luther, it demanded the convocation of a free 
jpouncil in the Empire, and decreed that until such Council 
ihould assemble, nothing should be preached but the simile 
Goq)el, and nothing put forth in print, without the sanction of 
axertain number of men of character and leaming.f. These 
^resolutions afibrd us some means of estimating the vast advance 
the Reformation had made since the Diet of Worms,—- and 
yet the Saxon envoy, the knight Frelitsch, recorded a formal 
protest against the censorship prescribed by the Diet moderate 
«s that censorship might seem. The decree of the Diet was a 
first victory gained by the Reformation, which was the prat- 
sage of future triumphs. Even the Swiss, in the depths of 
^ir mountains, slmred in the general exultation. " The Ro- 
man Poijitifir has been defeated in Germany !'' said Zwingla; 
i^ All that remains to be done is to deprive him of his armoux. 
It is for this that we must now fight, and the battle will be 

• VTle ne soMmst Beaehwenmg and DrangRtm! entkden wwd«s. 
(L. Opp. zriu. p. 354.) 

• t Ut pie pladdeqtM pimim EvangtKum pmdicwctiir. <BiL L p. 
166. SMdm, i. p. 195.) • ' 
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fiereer than before. But we have Christ present with us in 
the conflict."* Luther loudly affirmed that the edict the 
Princes had put forth was by inspiration of God himself t 

Great was the indignation at the Vatican among the Pope's 
council. " What ! it is not enough to have to bear with a 
Pope who disappoints the expectation of the Romans, in 
whose palace no sound of song or amusement is ever heard, 
but, in addition to this, secular princes are to be suflTered to 
bold a language that Rome abhors, and refuse to deliver up 
the monk of Wittemberg to the executioner !" 

Adrian himself was indignant at the events in Germany, 
and it was on the head of the Elector of Saxony that he now 
poured out his anger. Never had the Roman Pontiffs ut: 
tered a cry of alarm more energetic, more sincere, or more 
affecting. 

" We have waited long — ^perhaps too long," said the pious 
Adrian, in his brief addressed to the Elector : " It was our 
desire to see whether God would visit thy soul, so that thou 
mightest at the last be delivered from the snares of the devil. 
But where we had hoped to gather grapes there have we 
found nothing but wild grapes. The Spirits promptings have 
been despised ; thy wickedness has not been subdued. ' Open 
then thine eyes to behold the greatness of thy fell I 

" If the unity of the Church is gone — if the simple have 
been turned out of the way of that faith which they had suck- 
ed from their mothers' breasts — if the churches are deserted — 
if the people are without priests, and the priests have not the 
honour due to them, — if christians are without Christ, to 
whom is it owing but to thee ? J .... If christian peace has 
forsaken the earth — if, on every side, discord, rebellion, pil- 
lage, violence, and midnight conflagrations prevail — if the 

• Yictos est ac ferme profiigatus e G^rmania romanus pontiiisx. (Zw. 

Eh^. 313. 11th Oct. 1523.) 
t Gott habe splches E. G. eingeben. (L. 0pp. iviii. 476.) 
t DasB die Kirchen ohne Volk sind, dass die Volker ohne Priester 

•fed, da«fl die. PrieBter ohne Ehre rind, und dass die Christen ohfte 

Chriirto rind. (L. Opp. xviii. p. 371.) 
VOL. III. 13 
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cry of war is heard from east to west — if uniirerfic^I conflict 
is at hand, — it is thou thyself who art the author of all these. 

"Seest thou not that sacrilegious man (Luther,) how he 
rends with wicked hands, and profanely tramples under foot, 
the pictures of the saints, and even the holy cross of Jesus 1 
.... Seest thou not how, in his infamous rage, he incites the 
laity to shed the hlood of the priests, and overturn the temples 
of the Lord. 

" And what, if the priests he assails are disorderly in con- 
duct 7 Has not the Lord said, ' Whatsoever they hid you, 
that observe and do, but do not after their workd — ^thus in- 
structing us in the honour that belongs to them, even though 
their lives should be disorderly.* 

"Rebellious apostate! he does not blush to defile vessels 
dedicated to God ; he forces from the sanctuaries virgins con 
secrated to Christ, delivering them over to the devil ; he get- 
teth into his power the priests of the Lord, and gives them 
to abandoned women. Awful profanation ! which even the 
heathen would have reprobated in the priests of their idol 
worship. 

"What punishmept, what infliction, dost thou think we 
judge thee to deserve ? Have pity on thyself, — have pity on 
thy poor Saxons ; for surely, if thou dost not turn from the 
evil of thy way, God will bring down His vengeance upon 
thee. 

" In the name of the Almighty God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, of whom I am vicegerent on earth, I warn thee that 
thou wilt be judged in this world, and be cast into the lake of 
everlasting fire in that which is to come. Repent and be con- 
verted. Both swords are impending over thy head, — the 
sword of the Empire, and that of the Papal authority." 

The pious Frederic shuddered as he read this menacing 
brief A little before he had written to the Emperor to say 
that his age and bodily indisposition incapacitated him for at- 
tending to such matters ; and the answer returned was one of 

* WeA 016 gleich einoi verdummten Lebens wnd. (L. 0pp. xvuL 
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tbe most insolent letters a reigning prince had ever received. 
Infirm and aged as l^e was, his eyes rested upon the swoid 
he had received at the holy sepulchre in the days of youthful 
vigour. A thought crossed his mind that it might be neces- 
sary to unsheathe it in defence of the conscience of his sub- 
jects, and that, near as his life was to its close, he should not 
descend to the grave in peace. He forthwith wrote to Wit* 
temberg to have the judgment of the fathers of the Reforma- 
tion as to what should be done. 

There, also, forebodings of commotion and persecution were 
rife. '^ What can I say," exclaimed the mild Melancthon, 
" whither can I turn?* Hatred presses us to the earth — the 
world is up in arms against us." Luther, Link, Melancthon, 
Bugenhagen and Amsdorff, held a consultation on the answof 
to be returned to the Elector. They drew up a reply, each 
in terms nearly identical, and the advice they gave is not a 
little remarkable. 

<^ No prince," said they, '^ can undertake a war without the 
consent of. the people from whose hands he has received his 
authority.! But the people have no heart to fight for- the 
Gospel, for they do not believe. Therefore, let not princes 
take up arms ; they are rulers of the nations^ that is to say, 
of unbelievers" Here we find the impetuous Luther solicit- 
ing the discreet Frederic to restore his sword to its scabbard. 
No better answer could be given to the Pope's charge that he 
stirred up the laity to embrue their hands in the blood of the 
priests. Few characters have been more misunderstood than 
his. This advice was dated the 8th February, 1523. Fre- 
deric submitted in silence. 

It was not long before the effects of tl)^ Pope's anger began 
to be seen. The princes who had recapitulated their griev- 
ances, now dreading the consequences, sought to make amends 
by compliances. Some, there were, who reflected that victory 
would probably declare for the Pontiff] seeing that he, to all 

♦ Gluid dic&m 1 quo me vertaml (Corp. Ref. L p. 627.) 
t Principi nullam licet suscif^e beUum^ Dui eensentiente popido, a 
fno accepit imperium. (Ibid. p. 601 .) 
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appearance, was the stronger of the two. " In our days," ob- 
served Luther, " princes are content to say three times three 
make nine, or twice seven make fourteen, — right, the counsel 
shall stand. Then the Lord our God arises and speaks: 
' What then do you allow for My power ?'.... It may be 
naught .... And immediately He confuses, the figures, and 
their calculations are proved false."* 

The stream of fire poured forth by the humble and gentle 
Adrian kindled a conflagration, and the rising flame spread 
&r and wide in Christendom a deep agitation. Persecution, 
which had slackened for a while, ^vas now renewed. Luther 
trembled for Germany, and sought to allay the tempest. " If 
the princes make war against the truth," said he, " there will 
be suck confusion as will be the ruin of princes, magistrates, 
clergy, and people. I tremble at the thought that all Ger- 
many may, in a little while, be deluged with blood. t Let us 
stand as a rampart for our country against the wrath of our 
God. Nations are not now as formerly.^ The sword of 
civil war is impending over kings : — they are bent on destroy- 
ing Luther — ^but Luther is bent on saving them ] Christ lives 
and reigns; and / shall reign with him?^^ 

These words were spoken to the winds. Rome was press- 
ing forward to scaflblds and the shedding of blood. The He- 
formation in this resembled Jesus Christ, — that it came not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword. Persecution was ne- 
cessary in the counsels of God. As certain substances are 
hardened in the fire that they may be less liable to be 
afl^cted by atmospheric changes, so the fiery trial was designed 
to arm and defend the truth of the Gospel from the influence 
of the world. But tfaat fiery trial did yet more ; — it served, 

* So kehrt er ihnen aach die Rechnung gar um. (L. 0pp. xxii. 
1831.) 

t Ut vUear mihi videie G^rmaniam in sanguine natare. (L. Epp. ii. 
p. 156.) 

: Cogitent populoe non esse tales modo, quales hactenus fuerunt 
(Ibid. p. 157.) 

I Christm mens Tivit et regnat, et egoviram et regnabo. (Ibid, 
p. 158.) 
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as in the early days of Christianity, to kindle in men's hearts 
an universal enthusiasm for a cause against which such rage 
was let loose. There is in man, when first introduced to the 
knowledge of the truth, a holy indignation against violence 
and injustice. An instinct received from God impels him to 
range himself on the side of the oppressed ; and, at the same 
time, the faith of the martyrs exalts, controls, and leads him to 
that saving truth which gifts its followers with so much cour* 
age and tranquillity. 

Duke George openly took the lead in the persecution. But 
he was not content to carry it on among his own subjects ; he 
desired, above all, to see it extend itself to electoral Saxony, 
the focus of heresy, and he laboured hard to move the Elector 
Frederic and Duke John. In writing to them from Nurem- 
berg, he observed, " Certain merchants, recently from Saxony, 
bring reports from thence of strange things, and such as are most 
opposed to the honour of God, and the saints. It seems, they 
take the holy sacrament in their hands — consecrate the bread 
and wine in the common speech of the people — ^pour the blood 
of Christ into a common cup. It is said that at Eulenberg, a 
man, who sought occasion to insult the officiating priest, rode 
into the church mounted on an ass. And what do we hear to be 
the consequence ? The mines, with which God had enriched 
Saxony, are become less productive ever since this preaching 
of Luther's innovations. Would to God that those who boast 
that they have restored the Gospel in the electorate had em- 
ployed themselves in carrying the testimony of it to Constan- 
tinople. Luther's speech is gentle and specious, but it draws 
after it a sting which is sharper than a scorpion's. Let us 
make ready our hands to fight Let us cast these apostate 
monks and ungodly priests into prison ; let us do so at once , 
for the hairs of our heads are turning as grey as our beards, 
and admonish us that we have not long to live."* 

So wrote Duke George to the Elector. The latter answered 
decidedly, yet mildly, that whoever should commit any crim© 

♦ Wic jhte Bart nnd Haare autfweiscn. (Seckead. p. 482.) 
13* 
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Within his state should not go unpunished ; but that, as to 
matters of conscience, they must be left to the judgment 
ofGod.^ 

Failing in his endeavour to persuade Frederic, George 
pressed his severities against such as lay within his reach. 
He imprisoned the monks and priests who were known to 
adhere to Luther's doctrines, — recalled to their families the 
students who had gone from his states to pursue their studies 
in the universities to which the Reformation had extended, 
and required his subjects to deliver up to the magistrates all 
copies of the New Testament in the vernacular tongua 
Similar measures were put in force in Austria, Wurtemberg, 
and the Duchy of Brunswick. 

But it was in the Low Countries, under the immediate rule 
of Charles V., that the persecution broke out with most 
violence. The convent of the Augustines, at Antwerp, con- 
tained within it many monks who had hailed with joy the 
truths of the Gospel. Several of the brothers had passed 
some time at Wittemberg, and ever since 1519, Salvation, by 
Grace had been preached in their church with unusual power. 
Toward the close of the year 1521, James Probst, the prior, a 
man of ardent temperament, and Melchior Mirisch, who was 
remarkable for the opposite qualities of experience and pru- 
dence, were arrested and carried to Brussels. They were 
there brought before Aleander, Glapio, and several other 
prelates. Taken unawares, disconcerted, and dreading con. 
sequences, Probst recanted. Melchior Mirisch found means 
to appease his judges; and, while he avoided a recantation, 
escaped condemnation. 

These proceedings no way overawed the monks who 
remained in the convent of Antwerp. They continued to 
preach the Gospel with earnestness. The people crowded to 
hear, and the church of the Augustines at Antwerp was 
miable to contain the hearers, as had been the case at Wittem- 
berg. In October, 1522, the storm which had been gathering 

* MaMe man solche Dinge Gott uberiaMen. (Sackend. p. 486.) 
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* over their head» suddenly burst forth. The convent was 
closed, and the monks imprisoned and sentenced to die.* A 
few effected their escape. Some women, roused into forgec- 
iulness of the natural timidity of their sex, rescued one of 
them, by name Henry Zuphten, from the hands of the execu* 
tioners-t Three of the yolinger monks, Henry Voe, John 
Eesch, and Lambert Thorn, evaded for a time the search of 
the inquisitors. The sacred vessels of the convent were 
publicly sold, the entrance to the church barricaded, the holy 
sacrament was carried forth as if from a place of pollution, 
and Margaret, who then governed the Low Countries, solemn- 
ly received it into the church of the Holy Virgin.^ An order 
was given that not one stone should be left upon another of 
that heretical monastery; and several private citizens and 
women who had joyfully received the Gospel were thrown 
into prison.^ 

Luther was deeply grieved on receiving intelligence of 
these events. " The cause we have in hand," said he,' " is no 
longer a mere trial of strength ; it demands the sacrifice of our 
lives, and must be cemented by our blood."] 

Mirisch. and Probst were reserved for a very different fate. 
The politic Mirisch soon became the docile slave of Rome, 
and was employed in carrying into execution the Imperial 
orders against the favourers of the Reformation.^ Probst, on 
the contrary, escaping out of the hands of the inquisitors, wept 
bitterly over his failure, retraced his recantation, and boldly 
preached, nt Bruges in Flanders, the doctrine he had abjured. 
Being again arrested and cast into prison at Brussels, death 
seemed inevitable.** A Franciscan took pity upon him, 
assisted him in his flight, and Probst, " saved by a miracle 

♦ Zum Tode verurtheilet. (Seek. p. 548.) 

t duomodo nlulieres vi Henricum liberarint. (L. Epp. ii. p. 265.) 

: Susceptuni honorifice a domina Margareta. (Ibid.) 

f Gives allquos, et mulicres vexate et punitae. (Ibid.) 

S Et vitam exiget et sanguinem. (Ibid. 18 1.) 

IT Est executor Cssaris contra nostros. (Ibid. p. 207.) 

*« Dome captum, exustum credimus. (Ibid. p. 214.) 
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of God," says Luther, reached Wittemberg, where all hearts 
were filled with joy at his second deliverance.* 

On every side the priests of Rome were under arms. The 
town of Miltenberg on the Maine, in the jurisdiction of the 
Elector Archbishop of Mentz, had, of all the towns of Ger- 
many, received the Word of God with most joy. The inhab- 
itants were much attached to their pastor, John Draco, one of 
ihe most enlightened men of his time. He was compelled to 
leave the city ; but the Roman clergy withdrew at the same 
time, dreading the vengeance of the people. An evangelical 
deacon remained behind, and comforted their hearts. At the 
same time the soldiery of Mentz were introduced and dispersed 
through the city, vomiting blasphemies, brandishing their 
swords, and giving themselves up to debauchery. f 

Some of the evangelical Christians fell victims to their 
violence, j: others were seized and thrown into dungeons, the 
rites of Romish w^orship was restored, the reading of the 
Scriptures prohibited, and the inhabitants forbidden to spe^kk 
of the Gospel, even in their family meetings. The deacon 
had taken refuge with a poor widow, on the entrance of the 
troops. Information was given to the commanding officer, 
and a soldier despatched to take him. The humble deacon, 
hearing the steps of the soldier who sought his life, advancing, 
quietly waited for him, and just as the door of the chamber 

* Jacobus, Dei miraculo liberatus qni nunc agit nobiscum. (L. Epp. 
ii. p. 182.) This letter, whicb U found in M. De Wette's collection, 
under the date of April 14, must be subsequent to the month of June, — 
since, on the 26th of June, we find Luther saying that Probst has 
been again taken, and was expected to be burnt. The supposition 
that would solve the difficulty, by supposing Probst to have been at 
Wittemberg between these two captures, is not admissible, for Luther 
would not have said of a Christian who had been saved from death by 
his recantation, that he had been delivered by a miracle of God. Per* 
haps we should read the date, &c. of this letter, instead of ' in die 
S. Tiburliif — ' in die Turiafi* — ^whlch would place it in July 13 — th« 
prol>able date, in my opinion. 

t So sie doch schdndlicher leben denn Huren und Buben. (L. Epp. 
n. p. 482.) 

I ScUug etliche todt (Seek. p. 604.) 
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was abruptly pushed open, he came forward, and, embracing 
kim, said, << I bid you welcome, brother. Here I am : plunge 
your sword in my bosom."* The stem soldier, in astonish- 
ment, dropt his weapon, and contrived to sare the pious 
evangelist from further molestation. 

Meanwhile, the inquisitors of the Loyr Countries, thirsting 
for blood, scoured the neighbouring country, searching every- 
where for the young Augustines who had escaped from the 
Antwerp persecution. Esch, Yoes, and Lambert, were at last 
discovered, put in chains, and conducted to Brussels. Egroon- 
danus, Hochstraten, and several other inquisitors, summoned 
them to their presence. " Do you retract your opinion," in* 
quired Hochstraten, "that the priest has no power to forgive 
sins, but that that power belongs to God alone ?" — and then 
he went on to enumerate the other Grospel truths which he re- 
quired them to abjure. " No : we will retract nothing," ex- 
claimed Esch and Yoes, firmly ; ^ we will not disown God's 
Word; we will rather die for the faith!" 

Thb Iniiitisitor. — ^^ Confess that you have been deceived 
by Luther." 

^ The young AuausTiNEs. — ^'As the apostles were de- 
ceived by Jesus Christ." 

The Inquisitors.—" We declare you to be heretics, 
worthy of being burnt alive ; and we deliver you over to the 
secular arm." 

Lambert was silent. The prospect of death terrified him f 
distress and uncertainty agitated his heart. " I request four 
days' respite," said he, in stifled emotion. He was taken back 
to prison. As soon as this respite was expired, Esch and 
Voes were degraded from their priestly office, and handed 
over to the council of the reigning governess of the Low 
Countries. The council delivered them, bound, to the execu- 
tioner. Hochstraten and three other inquisitors accompanied 
them to the place of execution. f 

Arriving at the scafiTold, the young martyrs contemplated it 

• Sejr gi^gruMi, man Bruder. (Scaltot. ana. i. p. 173.) 

t Ftcta est h«c res Bnixells in publico foro. (U Epp. ii. p. 361.) 
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with calmness. Their constancy, their piety, and their youdiy 
drew tears from the inquisitors themselves. When they wer«t 
bound to the stake,* the confessors drew near, ^' Once mot^ 
we ask you'if you will receive the Christian feith?" 

The Martyrs. — " We believe in the Christian Church, 
but not in your Church." 

Half-an-hour elapsed, k was a pause of hesitation. A hop0 
had been cherished that the near prospect of such a death 
would intimidate these youths. But, alone tranquil of all tliQ 
crowd that thronged the square, they began to sing psalms,-^ 
stopping from time to time to declare that they were resoly<4 
to die for the name of Jesus Christ. 

'^ Be converted — ^be converted,'' cried the inquisitors, '' op 
you will die in the name of the devil." " No," answered the? 
martyrs ; " we will die like Christians, and for the truth of th«i 
Gospel." 

The pile was then lighted. Whilst the flame slowly as- 
cended, a heavenly peace dilated their hearts ; and one of them 
could even say, " I seem to.be on a bed of roses," t The so- 
lemn hour was come — death was at hand. The two martyisf 
cried with a loud voice, <^ O Lord Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy upon us !" and then they began to recite their creed.^ 
At last the flames reached them ; but the fire ccmsumed the 
^rds which i&st^ned them to the stake before their breath wat 
gone. One of them, feeling his liberty, dropped upon hi^ 
knees in the midst of the flames, and then, in worship to his 
Lord, exclaimed, clasping his hands, " Lord Jesus, Son of Da- 
vid, have mercy on usl"$ 

Their bodies were quickly wrapped in flame ; they shouted 
" Te Deum laudamus" Soon their voices were stifled, — and* 
their ashes alon^ remained. * 

• Nondum triginta annormn. (h. Epp. ii. p. 361.) 

t Dit Bchijnen mij ais rooien te zijn. (Brandt Hist der Reformati% 
i. p. TO.) 

X Admoto igni, canere coeperunt symbolum fidei, says Erasmus. 
(Epp. i. p. 1278.) 

f Da ist der «ine im Feuer anf die Kaid K!i&U«ii* (L* Opp^ acvfii^p^ 
481.) 
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. This exef otion bad lasted four homs. It waa oo the lat of 
July, 1523, that the first maityxaof the Reformation kid dowQ 
their lives for the Gospel. 

All good men shuddered when tliey heard of these events. 
The future was big with fearful anticipations. " The execu- 
tions have begun,"* said Erasmus^ '^ At length," exclaimed 
Luther, " Christ is gathering some fruits of our preaching, 
and preparing new martyrs.'* 

But the joy of Luther in the constancy of these young 
Christians was disturbed by the thoughts of Lambert. Of the 
three, Lambert possessed most learning ; he had been chosen 
to fill the place of Probst, as preacher at Antwerp. Finding 
no peace in his dungeon, he was terrified at the prospect of 
death ; but still more by conscience, which reproached him 
with his cowardice, and urged him to confess the Gospel De- 
livered, ere long, from his fears, he boldly proclaimed the 
truth, and died like his brethren. t 

A noble harvest sprung up from the blood of these martyrs. 
Brussels manifested a willingness to receive the Gospel.^ 
"Wherever Aleander lights a pile,", remarked Erasmu^ 
"there it seems as if he bjad sowed heretics." § 

" I am bound with you in your bonds," exclaimed Luther : 
" Your dungeons, and your burnings my soul takes part in.J 
All of us are with you in spirit ; and the Lord is above 
it all!" 

He proceeded to compose a hymn commemorative of th^ 
death of the young monks ; and soon, in tvery direction, 
throughout Germany and the Low Countries, in towns and in 

♦ CcBpta est camificina. (Epp. i. p. 129.) 

t Gtnarta post exusUtt est tertius frater Lambtfrtus. (L Epp. 3. 
p. 361.) 

X Ek mors multos fecit lutheranos. (Er. Epp. p. 952.) Turn daamm 
ccepit civitas favere Luthero. (Ibid. p. 1676. Erasmus to Duke 
George.) Ea civitas antea purissima. (Ibid. p. 1430.) 

§ Ubicumque fumos excitavit nuntius, ibi diceres fuisse &ctaqi 
luereseon sementem. (Ibid.) 

II Vcatra viucula mea suut, vestri carcexes ct ignes mei sunt, (I* 
Epp. iL p. 464.) / 
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▼ilbges, were heard accents of song which communicated an 
enthusiasm for the faith of the martyrs.* 

Flung to the heedless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 
Their ashes shall be watched, 
And gathered at the last. 
And from that scattered dost, 
Around us and abroad, 
Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 

Jesus hath now receiyed 
Their latest living breath, — 
Yet vwn is Satan's boast 
Of Tictory in their death. 
Still—still— though dead, they speak, 
Aad tnimpet-tongued proclum 
To many a wakening land, 
The one availing Name. 

Doubtless Adrian would have persisted in these violent 
measures ; — the failure of his efforts to arrest the progress of 
the Reformation — ^his own orthodoxy — ^his zeal — ^his inflexi- 
bility — even his conscientiousness would have made him an 
unrelenting persecutor. Providence ordained otherwise. He 
expired on the i4th of September, 1523 ; and the Romans, 
overjoyed at being rid of the stern foreigner, suspended a 
crown of flowers at the door of his physician, with an inscrip- 
tion — " to the saviour of his country. ^^ 

Julio de Medicis, cousin to Leo X., succeeded Adrian 
under the name of Clement VII. From the day of his elec- 
tion, all ideas of religious reformation were at an end. The 
new Pope, like numy of his predecessors, thought only of 

♦ Die Asche wiU nicht lassen ab, 

8ie stanbt in alien Landen, 

Hie bflft kcin Bach, Loch, nock Grab . . . . (L. Opp. xviii. p. 484.) 

Obligingly rendered by John Alex. Messenger; to whose friendly 
pen the pobltsher is indebted for the teaching hymns of Zwingle (see 
Vol. iL p. 329—332) : as well as for the translation of a considerable 
portkm of the Second Voitime. bendef other asststance uid maiky 
Enable fuggestioDS. 
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xnaintaiiiiog the privileges of the Papacy, and employing iu 
resources for his own aggrandisement. 

Anxious to repair the indiscretions of Adrian, Clement de- 
spatched a legate of a character resemhling his own, Cardinal 
-Campeggio, the ablest prelate of his court, and a man of 
large experience, well acquainted with most of the German 
Princes. After a pompous reception in his passage through 
the Italian cities, the Legate soon noticed the change that had 
taken place in the Empire. On entering Augsburg, he pro- 
posed, according to custom, to give his benediction to the peo- 
ple; but those to whom he spoke met the proposal by a smile. 
The hint was enough; and he entered Nuremberg incog- 
nito, without repairing to St. Sebalde*s church, where the 
clergy were waiting for him. No priests in sacerdotal vest- 
ments were seen advancing to greet him ; — no cross was borne 
in solemn state before him ; but one might have thought a 
private individual was taking his journey through the city.* 
Everything indicated that the reign of the Papacy was draw- 
ing to its close. 

The Diet had met again in session, at Nuremberg, in Jan- 
uary, 1525. A storm was impending over the government 
of the nation, owing to the firmness of Frederic. The Sua- 
bian league, comprising the richest cities of the empire, and, 
above all, Charles the Fifth, had combined for his destruction. 
He was charged with favouring the newly-broached heresy. 
Accordingly, it was decided that'the executive powers should 
be so entirely changed as not to retain one of the old mem- 
bers. Frederic, overwhelmed with grief, instantly took his 
departure from Nuremberg. 

Easter drew nigh. Osiander and the gospel preachers re- 
doubled their activity. The former preached publicly to thte 
effect, that Antichrist entered Rome the very day that Con- 
Slantine had quitted it to fix his residence at Constantinople. 
The ceremony of Palm Sunday and others were omitted: 
four thousand persons partook of the supper under both kinds ; 

« Communi habitu qaod per aylvas et campos ierat, per medSam 
Urbein . . . sine dero, sine preYia cruce. (Cochl. p. 82.) 
VOL. III. 14 
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and the Q,ueen of Denmark, sister to the Emperor, publiclj 
received it in like manner at the Castle. " Oh !" exclaimed 
.the Archduke Ferdinand, losing all self-command, ^^ would 
that you were not my sister." — " The same mother hore us,". 
replied the dueen ; " and I would give up every thing hoi 
God's truth to serve you."* ^ 

Campeggio trembled at witnessing such audacity ; n«vertha 
less, affecting to despise the jeers of the people, and the ha 
rangues of the preachers, — and relying on the authority of 
the Emperor and of the Pope, he referred the Diet to the 
edict of Worms, and demanded that the Reformation should 
be put down by force. On healing this, some of the princes 
and deputies gave vent to their indignation. " And pray," 
asked they, addressing Campeggio, ^^ what has become of the 
memorial of grievances presented to the Pope by the people 
of Germany ?" The Legate, acting upon his instructions, 
assumed an air of bland surprise : " Three versions of that 
memorial have been received in Rome," said he ; " but it has 
never been officially communicated ; and I could never believe 
that so unseemly a paper could have emanated from your 
Highnesses." 

The Diet was stung by this reply. If this be the spirit in 
which the Pope receives their representations, they also know 
what recej>tion to give to such as he should address to them. 
Several deputies remarked that such was the eagerness of the 
pfeople for the Word of God, that the attempt to deprive them 
of it would occasion torrents of bloodshed. 

The Diet straightway set about preparing an answer to the 
Pope. As it was not possible to get rid of the edict of Worms, 
a clause was added to it, which had the effect of rendering it 
null. <• We require," said they, "that all should conform to 
it — so far as is possible^] But several of the states had de- 
clared that it was impossible to enforce it. At the same time 
calling to mind the unwelcome remembrance of the Councils 

* Wolle Bich des Wortes Gottes halten. (Seckend. p. 613.) 
t Gtuantum eis possibile nt . . • (CochL p. 84.) 
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^f <3oB8Umce and of Bale, the DietderoaDded the cosrocalkai 
in Qeimaay of a General Couocil of Christendom. 

The friends of the Reformalion did not stop there. What 
poold they look for from a Council which might perhaps 
jaever be called together^ and which, in any case, would be 
sure to be composed of bishops of all nations 1 Will Qer^ 
maay humble her anti-Roman inclinati<ms in deference to pre- 
lates assembled from Spain^ France, England, and Italy? 
The government of the nation has been already set aside. It 
i^ necessary that in its place should be a ^ national assembly^ 
charged with the defence of the popular interest. 

Vainly did Hannart, the Spanish envoy of Charley sup* 
ported by the adherents of Rome and of the Emperor, oppose 
the suggestion ; the majority of the Diet were unshaken. • It 
was arranged that a diet or secular assembly should meet in 
November at Spires, to regn late ail questions of religion, and 
Ibat the States should invite their divines to prepare a list of 
controverted points to be laid before that august assembly. 

No time was lost. Each province prepared its memorial^ 
and never had Rome*reason to apprehend so great an explo* 
8M>n. -Francooia, Brandenburg, Henneberg, Windsheim, 
Wertheim, Nuremberg, declaried for the truth of the Gospel as 
opposed to the seven sacraments, the corruptions of the roass^ 
the worship of the saints, and the Pope's supremacy. " Thtere 
is coin for you of the genuine stamp/' said Luther. Not one 
of the questions which engaged the popular mind seemed likely 
to be passed over in silence, in that council of the nation. The 
majority would make a stand for general measures. The 
unity of Germany, its independence, and its reformation, would 
yet be safe ! 

When news 0/ what was passing reached the Pope, he could 
not restrain his anger. What ^ do any presume to set up a 
secular tribunal to decide questions of religion in contempt of 
his authority 7* If this unprecedented step be taken, doubtless 
Germany will be saved, — but Rotne is ruined ! A consistory 

* Pontifex ege^rime tuUt. . . ^ ioUlUgeBs noram de rdigtone tabunal 
60 pacto excitari citra ipsius ttuctoritatem. CFallav. i. p. 188«) 
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I hastily called together, and one who watched the dismaj 
of the senators might have thought the Germans were in full 
march upon the Capitol. <^ As to the Elector Frederic " ex* 
claimed Aleander, <^ we must take off his head f and another 
Caidinal gave counsel that the kings of England and of Spain 
should overawe the free cities by threatening to break off all 
commercial intercourse with them. In conclusion, the consis- 
tory came to the decision that the only way of safety lay in 
moving heaven and earth to prevent the proposed assembly at 
Spires. 

The Pope wrote directly to the Emperor : — ^** If I am caHed 
to be foremost in making head against the storm, it is not be* 
cause I am the only one threatened by the tempest, but because 
I am at the helm. The imperial authority is yet more in- 
vaded than even the dignity of the court of Rome." • 

Whilst the Pope was sending this letter to Castile, he was 
seeking to strengthen himself by alliances in Germany. It 
was not long before he gained over one of the most powerful 
reigning families of the Empire, the Dukes of Bavaria. The 
edict of Worms had been as much a d^ad letter there as ^e* 
where ; and the doctrine of the Gospel had made its way ex* 
lensively. But subsequent to the close of 1521, the princes of 
the country, urged on by Doctor Eck, who was chancellor in 
their university of Ingolstadt, had again made advances to- 
wards Rome, and passed a law enjoining their subjects to ad- 
here faithful to the religion of their forefathers. "* 

The Bavarian bishops showed some signs of alarm at this 
intervention of the secular authority. Eck set out immediately 
for Rome to solicit from the Pope an extension of the authority 
lodged in the princes. The Pope granted all their desires^ 
and even went so far as to make over to them a fiHh of the 
revenues of the church in their country. 

Here we see Roman Catholicism^ at a time when the Re- 
formation had no Regular settlement, resorting to established 
institutions for support, and Catholic princes, aided by the 

* EntM baierisehe* ReUgions Mandat. ( Wint«r, Qeach. der Evang. 
Lahre in Baiem, t p. 3ia) 
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Pope, seizing the revenues of the Charch long before the Refor« 
mation had ventured to touch them. What then must be 
thought of the ofi-repeated charges of Catholics on this 
headl 

Clement VII. was secure of the assistance of Bavaria in 
quelling the dreaded assembly of Spires. It was not long be- 
fore the Archduke Ferdinand, the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
and others of the princes were likewise gained over. 

But Campeggio was bent on something more. His aim 
was to divide Germany into two hostile camps; — Germans 
were to be opposed to Germans. 

During ^ previous residence at Stutgard, the Legate had 
concerted with Ferdinand the project of a league against the 
Reformation. " There is no telling what may be the result 
of an assembly in which the voice of the people will be heard," 
observed he : " The Diet of Spires may be the ruin of Rome 
and the salvation of Wittemberg. Let us close our ranks and 
be prepared for the onset."* It was settled that Ratisbon 
.should be the point of rendezvous. 

Prevailing over the jealousies that estranged the reigning 
hpuses of Bavaria and Austria, Campeggio contrived to as- 
semble in that city, toward the end of 1524, the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Archduke Ferdinand. The Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and the Bishops of Trent and of Ratisbon, joined 
them. .The Bishops of Spires, Bamberg, Augsburg, Straa- 
burg, Bale, Constance, Freesingen, Passau, and Brixen, sent 
deputies to the assembly. 

The Legata opened the subject of the meeting, depicting in 
moving language the dangers resulting from the Reformation 
both to princes and the clergy, and concluded by calling upon 
them to extirpate heresy and rescue the Church. 
• For fiftee^i days the conferences were continued in the town- 
hall 6f Ratisbon. At the expiration of that time, a ball, which 
continued till daybreak, served as a relaxation to the first 
Catholic assembly convened by the Papacy to resist the infant 

♦ Winter, Gesch. der Evang. Lchrc in Baiern, i. p. 156. 
14* 
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Reformation * — and, after this, measures were agreed upon 
for the destruction of the heretics. 

The Princes and Bishops bound themselves to enforce the 
edicls of Worms and Nuremberg — ^to allow of no innovations 
in public worship — to tolerate no married priest — to recall the 
students of their states who might be resident in Wittemberg, 
and to employ all the means in their power foe the extirpation 
of heresy. They enjoined the preachers to take for their 
guides, in interpreting difficult scriptures, the Latin Fathers, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory. Not daring, m 
the face of the Reformation, to invoke again the authority of 
the Schools, they contented themselves with laying the founda- 
tions of Roman orthodoxy. 

But, not able to close their eyes against the scandals and 
profligate morals of the clergy, t they agreed on a programme 
of reform in which they studiously selected such grievances 
of the Germans as least involved or ailected the court of Rome. 
They prohibited priests from dealings in the way of barter, 
from frequenting taverns, being present '^ at dances," and dis- 
puting over their bottle about paints of faith ! 

This was the issue of the confederation of Ratisbon.| In 
the very act of taking up arms against the Reformation, Rome 
yet conceded a something ; — and we discern in these regula- 
tions the earliest influence of the Reformation, in inducing an 
interior renovation in Catholicism itself. Wherever the Gos- 
pel develops its resources, its enemies are sure to have their 
counterfeits at hand. Emser had produced a translation of the . 
Bible to counteract that by Luther. Eck, in like manner, 
put forth his Loci Commwies in opposition to Melancthon's,^ 
—and then it was that Rome began to oppose to the Reforma- 
tion those partial changes which have given to Roman Catho- 
licism its present aspect. But, in truth, these expedients were 

* Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. ii. p. 159. 

t Improbis clericonim abusibus et perditis moribus. (CocU. p. 9t.) 
X Ut Lutheitms factioni efficacius resistere possint, ultronea con* 
federatione sese constrixerunt. (Ibid.) 
f Enchiridion, seu loci communes contra hsreticoc. 
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imt subtle devices to escape impeDding dangers. Branches, 
pJucked indeed from the tree of the Reformation, but set in a 
soil which doomed them to decay : the principle of life was 
wanting, and thus it will ever be with all similar attempts. 

Another fact is here presented to us. The Romanist party, 
by the league which they formed at Ratisbon, were the first to 
violate the unity of Germany. It was in the Pope's camp 
that the signal of battle was given. Ratisbon was the birth- 
place of that schism and political rending of their country 
which so many of the Germans to this hour deplore. The 
national assembly of Spires was called to ensure the unity of 
the Empire by sanctioning and extending the Reformation of 
the Church. The conventicle of separatists that met at Ratis- 
bon for ever divided the nation in two parties.* Yet the 
schemes of Campeggio were not at first attended with the re* 
suits anticipated. But few of the chiefs responded to the call. 
The most decided opponents of Luther, Duke George of Sax* 
ony, the elector Joachim of Brandenburg, the ecclesiastical 
Electors,. and the imperial cities, declined taking any part- 
An opinion prevailed that the Pope's legate was forming a 
Bomanist faction opposed to the national mind. The popular 
sympathies counterbalanced the antipathies of religion ; and 
it was not long before the Ratisbon Reformation was an object 
of public ridicule. But a first step had been taken, — an ex- 
ample had been set. It was expected that, with a little pains, 
it would be easy eventually to confirm and enlarge this Ro- 
man league. Those who then hesitated would be decided by 
the course of events. To the legate, Campeggio, is ascribed 
the glory of having laid the train which was to bring little 
less than destruction upon the liberties of Germany, and the 
safety of the Empire, and the Reformation. From that hour 
the cause of Luther was no longer of a nature purely religious ; 
and the contest with the Wittemberg monk ranked among the 
political events of Europe. Luther in this new sphere, would 
pass under eclipse, and Charles V., the Pope, and the reign- 
ing Princes, would be the chief actors on the stage where 
* Rutke Deutsche Gesch. ii. p. 163. 
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the grand drama of the sixteenth century was to be pe^ 
formed 

But the prospect of the assembly at Spires was continually 
present to the minds of the people. Its measures might remedy 
the mischiefs that Campeggio had occasioned at Ratisbon. 
Accordingly, Rome strained every nerve to prevent its assem- 
bling. *• What !" exclaimed the Pope*s deputies to Charles 
v., as also to his ally Henry VIII., and other princes, " will 
these presumptuous Germains pretend to decide points of faith 
in a national assembly 1 They seem to expect that kings, the 
imperial authority, all Christendom, and the whole world, are 
to bend to their decisions." 

The moment was not ill chosen for influencing the Emperor. 
The war between that prince and Francis the First was at its 
height Pescara and the Constable of Bourbon had left Italy, 
and entering France in the month of May, laid siege to Mar- 
seilles. The Pope, who looked with an evil eye on this at- 
tack, might effect a powerful diversion in. the rear of the Im- 
perial forces. Charles, who, under these circumstances, must 
have feared to give umbrage to his Holiness, did not hesitate 
to sacrifice the independence of the Empire, that he might 
purchase the favour of Rome, and humble his rival the king 
of France. 

On the 15th July, Charles issued an edict, dated at Burgos 
in Castile, '< in which he haughtily and angrily declared that 
to the Pope alone belonged the right to convoke a Council, and 
to the Emperor that of demanding one : that the meeting ap- 
pointed to be held at Spires neither ought to be, nor could be 
allowed : that it was strange that the German people should 
undertake to do that, which all the nations of the earth, with 
the Pope at their head, could not lawfully do : and that it was 
necessary, without delay, to carry into effect the decree of 
Worms against the modem Mahomet." 

Thus it was from Spain and Italy the blow was struck 
which arrested the development of the Gospel among the 
people of Germany. Charles was not satisfled with this. 
In 1519 he had ofiered to duke John, the Elector's brother, to 
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^▼e his sister, the Archduchess Catharine, in marriage to his 
son, John Frederic, heir to the electorate. But was not that 
Teigning* house of Ssixony the grand support of those principles 
of religious and political independence which Charles detested? 
He decided to break off all intercourse with the troublesome 
and guilty champion of Gospel principles and the nation's 
wishes, — and accordingly gave his sister in marriage to John 
III. king of Portugal. Frederic, who in 1519 had manifested 
some indifference to the overtures of the king of Spain, was 
enabled in 1524, to suppress his indignation at this conduct of 
the Emperor. But Duke John haughtily intimated his feel- 
ing of the affront put upon him. 

Thus, an observer might have distinguished, as they fell 
slowly into the line, the rival hosts by whose struggle for 
mastery the Empire was to be so long convulsed. 

The Romanists went a step further. The compact of Rat- 
isbon was to be no empty form ; it was necessary that it should 
be sealed with blood. Ferdinand and Campeggio descended 
the Danube from Ratisbon to Yienna, and, during their jour- 
ney, mutually pledged themselves to cruel measures. Instantly 
a persecution was set on foot in the Austrian provinces. 

A citizen of Vienna, by name Gaspard Tauber, had circu- 
lated Luther's writings, and had himself written against the 
invocation of saints, purgatory, and transubstantiation* Being 
thrown into prison, he was required by his judges, both 
divines and jurisconsults, to retract his errors. It was believed 
that he had given way, and every preparation was made in 
Vienna to gratify the populace with the solemn spectacle of 
his recantation. On St. Mary's day, two pulpits were erected 
over the cemetery of St. Stephen's, the one for the leader of 
the choir, whose office was to chaunt the heretic's repentance, 
the other for Tauber himself. The formula of his recantation 
was put into his hiands.f The people, the choristers, and the 
priests were in silent expectation. Whether it was that 

* Atque etiam proprios ipse tractatus persctipserim. (Cochlaeus, p. 
93, vewo.) 

t See Cochl., lb. Cum igitUT ego Casparus Tauber, etc. 
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Tauber had given no promise to recant, pr wkether, in the^ 
appointed moment of abjuration, he suddenly received fresh 
energy of faith, — he exclaimed aloud, " / am TUft coTtviriced^ 
and I appeal to the holy Roman Empire." Eccledlastics, 
choristers, and by-standers, were struck with astonishment and 
dismay. But Tauber continued calling for death rather than 
that he should deny the Gospel. He was beheaded, — his body 
burned :* — ^and his firmness left an indelible impression on the 
memory of the citizens of Vienna. 

At Buda, in Hungary, a bookseller, named John, who had 
received the truth in the love of it, had distributed copies of 
the New Testament, and also some of Luther's writings. The 
persecutors bound him to a stake, and then forming a pile of 
his books, so as to enclose him within them, set fire to the 
whole. The poor man manifested an unshaken courage, 
r^'oicing, amidst the flames, that he was counted worthy to 
suffer for his Lord's name. " Blood follows blood," cried 
Luther, when he heard of this martyrdom, t " but that inno- 
cent blood that Rome delights to shed, will one day choke the 
Pape, with his kings and their kingdoms.:|:" 

The zeal of the fanatics burnt every day more fiercely. 
Gospel preachers were expelled, magistrates banished, and 
sometimes the most horrible torments were inflicted. In Wur- 
temberg an inquisitor, named Reichler, caused the Lutherans, 
especially their preachers, to be hanged upon the trees. 
Monsters were found, who deliberately nailed by their tongues 
to the stake the ministers of God's word, — so that the sufferers, 
tearing themselves in their agony from the wood to which 
they were fastened, endured a frightful mutilation in their 
efforts to liberate themselves, — ^and were thus deprived of that 

♦ Credo te vidisse Casparis Tauber historiam martyris novi Vienn©, 
qiiem cssum capite scribunt et igne exustum pro verbo Dei. (Luther 
to Hausmann, 12 Nov. 1524, ii. p. 563.) 

t Idem accidit Buds in Ungaria bibliopols cuidam Johanni, simul 
cum libris circa eum positis exusto, fortissimeque passo pro Domino. 
(Ibid.) 

t Sanguis sanguinem tangit, qui sufTocabit papam cum regibitt •! 
jregnit sun. (Ibid.) 
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'gift of speech which they had long used in the preaching of 
the Gospel.* 

The same persecutions were set on foot in the other states 
of the Catholic League. In the neighbourhood of Salzburg, 
a minister of the Gospel, who had been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, was on his way to the prison; whilst the con- 
stables who had charge of him were stopping to drink at a 
house by the wayside, two country youths, moved with .com- 
passion, contrived, by eluding their vigilance, to favour the 
escape of the pastor. The rage of the Archbishop broke 
forth against these poor people, and without so much as any 
form of trial, he commanded that they should be beheaded. 
They were secretly taken outside the town, at an early hour. 
Coming to the plain where they were to die, the executioner's 
heart failed him : — ^^ For," said he, " they have not been con- 
demned." " Do your duty," said the Archbishop's emissary, 
sternly, " and leave to the Prince to answer for it:" — and. the 
heads of the youths were immediately struck ofif-t 

The persecution raged with most violence in the states of 
the Duke of Bavaria. Priests were degraded; nobles e^^pel- 
led from their castles ; ,spies traversed the country ; and sus- 
picion and terror filled the hearts of all. Bernard Fichtel, a 
magistrate, was on his way to Nuremberg, called thither by 
the Duke's affitirs ; on the road, he was joined by Francis 
Bourkard, a professor, from Ingolstadt, and a friend of Eck. 
Bourkard accosted him, and they travelled in company. After 
suppiivg' together, the professor began to speak on matters of 
reh'gion. Fichtel having some knowledge of his company, 
reminded him that the recent edict prohibited such topics of 
conversation. " Between us," answered Bourkard, *• there is 
nothing to fear." On this Fichtel remarked, " I don't think 
the edict can be enforced;" and he went on to express him- 
self in a tone of doubt respecting purgatory, observing, " that 
it was a dreadful thing to visit religious differences with 
death." At hearing this, Bourkard could not control him- 

» Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. ii. p. 174. 

t Zauner, Sa^zburgcr Ghronik IV. p. 381. ' 
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8df. " What more just," exclaimed he, " than to strike off 
the heads of all those scoundrel Lutherans ?" He soon took a 
kind leave of Fichtel ; — but hastened to lodge information 
against him. Fichtel was thiown into prison, and the un- 
happy man, who had no desire of the martyr's crown— ^his 
religious convictions not being at all deep — escaped death 
only by a shameful recantation. Confidence was at an end ; 
and no one was safe. 

But that death which Fichtel avoided, others met. It was 
in vain that the Gospel was now only privately preached.* 
The Duke urged on its pursuers ; following it even in the 
darkness, in secret places, in private dwellihgs, and mountain 
recesses. 

" The cross and persecution are in full career in Bavaria," 
said Luther: "those wild beasts are carrying all before 
them.^'t 

Even the north of Germany was not exempted from these 
atrocities. Bogislas, Duke of Pomerania, dying, his son, who 
had, been brought up in the court of Duke George, set on 
foot a persecution of the Gospel. Suaven and Knipstrow 
were compelled to seek refuge in flight. 

But it was in Holstein, that one of the most memorable in- 
stances of fanaticism occurred. 

Henry Zuphten, who, as has been seen, had escaped from 
the convent at Antwerp, was engaged in preaching the Gos- 
pel at Bremen. Nicholas Boye, pastor at Mehldorf, in the 
country of the Dittmarches, and several devout person^ of the 
neighbouring districts, having invited him to come over and 
declare Jesus Christ ; he complied. Immediately, the prior 
of the Dominicans and the vicar of the official of Hamburg 
concerted measures. '* If he is allowed to preach, and the 
people give ear," said they, "we are undone." The prior 
passed a disturbed night ; and, rising early in the morning, 
repaired to the wild and barren heath on which the forty-eight 
regents of the country are accustomed to hold their meetings 

* Yerbi non palam Beminati. (L. Epp. ii. p. 559.) 

t In Bavaria multum regnat crux et persecutio .... (Ibid.) 
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^ The monk from Bremen is come amongst us," said he^ ad- 
dressing them, ^' and will bring ruin on the Dittmarches." 
Thoee forty-eight simple-minded and unlearned men, deceived 
into the belief that they would earn imperishable renown by 
delivering the world from the heretical monk, decided on 
putting him to death without so much as giving him a hear- 
ing. 

It was Saturday — and the prior was bent on preventing 
Henry's preaching on the following Sunday. In the middle 
of the night he knocked at the door of the pastor Boye, armed 
with the mandate of the forty-eight regents. « If it be the 
will of God that 1 should die among the Dittmarches,*' said 
Henry Zuphten ; << Heaven is as easily reached from thence 
as from anywhere else.* I will preach." 

He ascended the pulpit, and spoke with earnestness. His 
hearers, moved and roused by his christian eloquence, had 
scarcely quitted the church, when the prior delivered to them 
the mandate of the forty-eight regents forbidding the monk to 
preach, They immediately sent a deputation to the heath, and 
the Dittmarches, after longdiscussion, agreed that, considering 
their total ignorance, further measures should be deferred till 
Easter. But the prior, irritated at this, approached certain of 
the regents, and stirred up their zeal afresh. « We will write 
to him," said they. " Have nothing to do with him," replied 
the prior ; " if he begins' to speak, we shall not be able to 
withstand him^ We must seize him during the night, and 
burn him without giving him time to open his lips." 

Everything was arranged accordingly. The day after 
Conception day, at nightfall, Ave Maria was rung. At the 
signal, all the peasants of the adjacent villages assembled, to 
the number of five hundred, and their leaders having broach- 
ed three butts of Hamburg beer, by this means stimulated their 
resolution. The hour of midnight struck as the party entered 
Mehldorf ; the peasants were under arms , the monks carried 
torches ; all went forward in disorder, exchanging shouts of 
fiiry. Arrived at the village, there was a deep silence lest 

• Der Himiiid waw da «o nahe als andenwo. (L. Opp. xix. 330.) 
VOL. III. 15 
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Henry, receiving intimation of danger, should efiect hi» tt^ 
cape. 

Of a sudden, the gates of the parsonage were burst open — 
the drunken peasantry rushed within, striking everything in 
their way — tossdng pell-mell, dishes, kettles, cups, and articles 
of apparel. They seked any money that they could find, and 
then rushing on the poor pastor, they struck him down, shout- 
ing " 1^11 him 1 kill him l" and then threw him into the mud. 
But Henry vras their chief object in the attack. , They pulled 
him out of bed, tied his hands behind him, and dragged him 
after them, naked as he was, in the piercing cold. '^ What 
are you come here for V^ cried they ; and as Henry answered 
meekly, they exclaimed, " Down with him ! down with him ! 
if we listen to him we shall become heretics like himself.'' 
They had dragged him naked oyer ice and snow, hia feet 
were bleeding profusely, and he begged to be set oa horseback. 
'< A fine thing truly," said they, .''for us to furnish horses for 
heretics 1 On, on".' — and they continued dragging him behind 
them till they arrived at the heath. A woman, who stood at 
the door of the house just as the servant of God was passings 
burst into tears. *' My good woman," said Henry, " weep not 
forme." The bailiff pronounced his sentence. Then one of 
his ferocious escort, with a sword, smote the pr^^cher of Jesus 
Christ on the head. Another struck him with a club. A 
monk was ordered to approach, and receive his confession. 
" My brother," said Henry, " have I done you any wrong ?" 
" None," replied the monk. " Then," returned Henry, " I 
have nothing to confess to you, and you have nothing to for- 
give." The monk retired in confusion. Many attempts were 
made to set fire to the pile; but the wood would not catch. 
For two hours the martyr stood thus in presence of the infu- 
riated peasantry — calm, and lifting his eyes to heaven. While 
they were binding him, that they might cast him into the fiame, 
be began to confess his faith. <* First bum," said a country- 
man, dealing him a blow with his fist on the mouth ; " burn ; 
and after that, speak." They threw him on the pile, but he 
rolled down on one side. John Holme, seizing a club, struck 
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kirn upon the breast, and laid him dead upon the burning 
coais. " Such is the true story of the sufferings of that holy 
martyr, Henry Zuphten."* 

Whilst the Romanists were, on all sides, unsheathing the 
sword against the Reibrmation, the work itself was passing 
through new stages oi development Not to Zurich — nor 
G^ooeva, but to Wittemberg, the focus of Luther's revival, must 
we go to find the beginnings of that Reformed Church, of 
which Calvin ranks as the most distinguished doctor. Thero 
was a time when these two great families of believers slept in 
the same cradle. Concord ought to have crowned their ma- 
tured age; but when once the question of the Supper was 
raised, Luther threw away the proper element of the Refor- 
mation, and took his stand for himself and his church in an 
exclusive Lutheranism. The mortification he experienced 
from this rival teaching was shown in his loss of much of that 
kindness of manner which was so natural to him, and commu- 
nicated in its stead a mistrust, an habitual dissatisfaction, and 
an irritability which he had never before manifested. 

It was between the two early friends — ^the two champions 
who, at Leipsic, had fought side by side against Rome, — ^be- 
tween Carlstadt and Luther that the controversy broke forth. 
Their attachment to contrary views was the result, with each 
of them, of a turn of mind that has its value. Indeed, there 
are two extremes in religious views ; the one tends to mate- 
rialize all things ; the other, to spiritualize every thing. The 
former characterized Rome ; the latter is seen in the Mystics. 
Religion resembles man himself in this — ^namely, that it con- 
sists of a body and a soul; pure idealists, equally with mate* 
rialists in questions of religion, as of philosophy — ^both err. 

This was the great question which lay hid in the dispute 
concerning the Supper. Whilst a superficial observer sees in 
it nothing but a paltry strife about words, a deeper observa- 
tion discerns in it one of the most important controversies that 
can engage the mind of man. 

* Dm iflt die wahre Hijitorie, etc. (L. O;^. (L.) xix. p. 333.) 
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Here the Reforihers diverge, and form two camps; but 
each camp carries away a portion of the truth. Luther, witli 
his adherents, think they are resisting an exaggerated spirit- 
ualism. Carlstadt, and those of the reformed opinion, believe 
they are opposing a detestable materialism. Each turns against 
the error which, to his mind, seems most noxious, and in as- 
sailmg it, goes — it may be — ^beyond the truth. But this be- 
ing admitted, it is still true that both are right in the prevail- 
ing turn of their thoughts, and though ranking in different 
hosts, the two great teachers are nevertheless found under the 
same standard — ^that of Jesus Christ, who alone is truth in 
the full import of that word. 

Carlstadt was of opinion that nothing could be more preju- 
dicial to genuine piety than to lean upon outward observances, 
and a sort of mysterious efficacy in the sacraments. " The 
outward participatioq in the Supper brings Salvation," had 
been the language of Rome ; and that doctrine had sufficed to 
materialize religion. Carlstadt saw no better course for again 
exalting its spiritual character than to deny all presence of 
Christ's body ; and he taught that the Supper was simply a 
pledge to believers of their redemption. 

As to Luther, he now took an exactly opposite direction. 
He had at first contended for tbe sense we have endeavoured 
to open. In his tract on the Mass, published in 1520, he thus 
expressed himself: — " I can every day enjoy the advantages 
of the Sacraments, if I do but call to mind the word and 
promise of Christ, and with them feed and strengthen my 
faith." Neither Carlstadt, nor Zwingle, nor Calvin have said 
any thing more strong than this. It appears, indeed, that rf 
that period the thought would often occur to him, that a syra 
bolical explanation of the Supper would be the mightiest en 
gine to overturn the Papal system; for, in 1525, we find him 
saymg, that five years before, he had gone through much trial 
of mind on account of this doctrine ;• and that any one who 
could then have proved to him that there is only the bread 

* Ich habe wohl so harte Anfechtungen da erlitten. (L. Epp. iL 
p. 577.) 
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and wine in the Supper would hare done him the greateft 
flenrica 

Bat new circumstances arose, and threw him into a posi- 
tion in which he was led to o^^se, and sometimes with much 
heat, opinions to which he had made so near an approach. 
The &naticism of the Anahaptists may account for the turn 
which Luther then took. These enthusiasts were not content 
with disparaging what they termed the outward Word — ^that 
is, the Bible, and setting up a claim to special communica* 
tions of the Holy Spirit, they went so &r as to despise the 
Sacrament of the Supper as an external act, and to speak of 
the inward as the only true communion. From that time, i* 
every attempt to exhibit the symbolical import of the Supper, 
Luther saw only the danger of weakening the authority of 
the Scriptures, and of admitting, instead of their true mean- 
ing, mere arbitrary allegories spiritualizing all religion, and 
making it consist, not in the gifts of God, but in man's impres- 
sions ; and, by this means, substituting, in place of genuine 
Christianity, a mystic doctrine, or theosophy, or fenaticism 
which would be sure to be its grave. It must be confessed, 
that, but for the energetic resistance of Luther, this tendency to 
m3rsticism (enthusiastic and subjective in its character,) might 
have rapidly extended itself, and turned back the tide of bles- 
sings which the Reformation was to pour upon the world. 

Carlstadt, impatient at finding himself hindered from open- 
ing his views without reserve in Wittemberg ; and having no 
rest in his spirit, from his desire to combat a system which, in 
his view, " lowered the value of Christ's death, and set aside 
his righteousness," resolved '^to give a public testimony for 
the advantage of poor deluded Christians." He left Wittem- 
berg, in the beginm'ng of the year 1524, without previous in- 
timation, of his intentioi^ to the university or the chapter, and 
repaired to the small town of Orlamund, the church of which 
was placed under his superintendence. Dismissing the vicar, 
he procured himself to be appointed its pastor, and in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the chapter, of the university, and of the 
Elector, established himself in his new office. 
15* 
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He soon began to disseminate his doctrines : '^ It is not poe^ 
irible," said he, " to name any advantage derived from the real 
presence, which does not already flow from faith — ^it i^ there- 
fore, useless." To explain Christ's words in the institatton 
of the Supper, he resorted to an interpretation which is nol 
received in the Reformed churches. ^ Luther, during the dis- 
cussion at Leipsic, had explained the words — ^** Thou a/ri 
Peter, and on this rock I will build my cAwrcA"— separating 
the two propositions, and applying the latter to the person of 
the Saviour. " Just so," said C^rlstadt, « * iaJce eai was spoken 
in reference to the bread ; but ^ this is my hod'if is to be under- 
stood of Jesus Christ, who then pointed to himself, — and inti- 
mated by the symbol of the broken bread,^ that that body was 
about to be broken." 

Carlstadt did not stop there. Scarce had he emancipated 
himself from Luther's oversight, when he felt his zeal revive 
against the use of images. His bold addresses and enthusi- 
astic appeals were but too likely to madden the minds of men 
in these agitated times. The people, thinking they heard a 
second Elijah, proceeded to throw down the idols of BaaL 
The excitement soon spread to the neighbouring villages. 
The Elector interfered ; but the peasants answered that it was 
right to obey God rather than men. On this, the Prince de* 
cided to despatch Luther to Orlamund, to restore tranquillity. 
Luther looked upon Carlstadt as a man urged on by a love 
<rf notoriety;* a &natic who would even go the length of 
raising war against Christ himself. Perhaps Frederic might 
have made a wiser choice. Luther, however, set forth ; and 
Carlstadt saw his troublesome rival once more appear in order 
ta baffle his projects of reform and arrest his impetuosity. 

Jena lay in the road to Orlamund. Arriving in that town 
on the 23rd August, Luther ascended the pulpit on the 5^th, 
at seven in the morning. He preached an hour and a half to 
a numerous auditory against fanatics, rebels, the breakers of 
images, and the despisers of the real presence, protesting with 

* Hue perpolit eom infana gloris ct l&udis libido. (L. Epp. iL 
p. 651.) 
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diemence against the innovationa at Orlamund. He did not 
fefer to Carlstadt by name, but every one understood whom he 
had in his eye. 

Either by accident or design, Carlstadt was then at Jena, 
and among the crowd of Luther's hearers. He lost no time 
in calling the preacher to account. Luther was at dinner with 
the prior of Wttemberg, the burgomaster, the secretary, the 
pastor of Jena, and several officers in the service of the Em- 
peror and of the Margrave, when a letter was handed to him 
from Carlstadt, requesting an interview. He passed it to those 
toear him, and returned a message by the bearer ; " If Doctor 
Carlstadt wishes to see me, let him come in ; — ^if not, I have 
no wish to see him " Carlstadt entered. His appearance 
produced a lively sensation in the whole assembly. The ma- 
jority, eager to see the two lions encounter one another, sus- 
pended their repast, and were all eyes, while the more timid 
turned pale with apprehension. 

Carlstadt, at Luther's invitation, took a seat opposite to him, 
and then said, " Doctor, you have in your sermon of this day 
classed me with those who inculcate revolt and assassination. 
I declare that such a charge is false." 

Luther. — " I did not name you j but since tne cap fits, 
you may wear it." 

A momentary pause ensued. — Carlstadt resumed : " I am 
prepared to show that in the doctrine of the sacrament you 
have contradicted yourself, and that from the days of the apos- 
tles, no one has preached that doctrine so purely as I have 
done." 

Luther. — " Write then — establish your point." 

Carlstadt. T-" I offer you a public discussion at Wittem- 
berg or at Erfurth, if you promise me a safe-conduct." 

Luther. — " Never fear. Doctor I" 

Carlstadt. — " You bind me hand and foot, and when you 
have deprived me of the power to defend myself, you strike."* 

Silence ensued. — Luther resumed : — 

* IhT bandet mir Hande ef Fuisse, damu^h schlugt Ihr mich. (L. 
Opp. xii. p. 150. 
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" Write against me — ^but openly — and not in secret." 

Carlstabt. — " If I were but assured you were in earnest 
in what you say, I would do so." 

Luther. — " Set about it ; — here — ^take this florin." 

Carlstadt. — " Where is it ? I accept the challenge." 
' At these words, Luther thrust his hand in his pocket, and 
producing a gold florin, said, as he gave it to Carlstadt, " Take 
it, and attack me like a man." 

Carlstadt, holding the gold florin in his hand, and turning 
to the assembly, said, " Dear brethren, this is to me arabo, a 
. pledge that I have authority to w;rite against Luther ; I call 
you all to witness this." 

Then bending the florin, that he might know it again, he 
put it into his purse, and held out his hand to Luther. The 
latter pledged him. Carlstadt returned his civility. " The 
more .vigorous your attacks, the better I shall like them," re- 
sumed Luther. 

" If I fail," answered Carlstadt, " the fault will be mine." 

They once more shook each oth6r by the hand, and Carl- 
stadt returned to his lodging. 

Thus, says an historian, as from a single spark a fire often 
originates which consumes in its progress the vast forest, so, 
from this small beginning, a great division in the Church took 
its rise.* 

Luther set forward for Orlamund, and arrived there but in 
differently prepared by the scene at Jena. He assembled the 
council and the church, and said, " Neither the Elector nor 
the University will acknowledge Carlstadt as your pastor." — 
" If Carlstadt is not our pastor," replied the treasurer of the 
town-council, " why then, St. Paul is a false teacher, and your 
writings are mere falsehood, — ^for we have chosen him."t 

* Sicut una scintilla sepe totam sylTam comburit (M. Adam, Vit 
Carlst. p. 83.) Our account is chiefly derived from the Ads of Rem- 
hardj pastor of Jena, an eye-withcss, — hut a friend of Carlstadt, — and 
taxed with inaccuracy by Luther. 

t How remarkable is this incident ! ' On this passage the translator 
hid made a note which he will here insert fi>r the confirmation of thoie 
who, though only 'two or three' in any one place, are acting incoo- 
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Ab he said this, Cttrktadt entered the room. Some of thoee 
w^ho happened to be next to Luther, made signs to him to be 
seated, but Carlstadt, going straight up to Luther, said, *< Dear 
Doctor, if you will allow me, I will give you induction." 

LiTTHVR.— ^'^ You are my antagonist. I have fixed you by 
die pledge of a florin." 

Oarlstadt. — <^ I will be your antagonist so long as you 
are opposed to God and his truth." 

- Luther. — '* Leave the room ; I cannot allow of your being 
present." 

Oarlstadt. — ^^ This is an open meeting, — ^if your cause 
is good, why fear me?" 

Luther, to his attendant: — "Go, — put the horses to: I 

fidence in the sufficiency of 'God and the Word of His grace' to 
* build them up/ 

If the conference had been really carried on in the reverential senM 
of the presence of the Spirit, (Acts i. 24, £ph. ii, ^.) it might have 
been asked, and so have come down to us, on .what passage in St. Paul 
these persons grounded their choosing of their pastor. 

But would not the recognition of His presence have led to the ac-- 
knowledgment of His 'dividing' gifts to the mutually dependant 
members, (1 Cor. xii. 25. xiv. 31.) 'according to His own will'l 
(1 Cof. xii 11.) and so have prevented the assertion of a right on their 
fart to eleet, — much less to elect to exclusive pastorship 1 

Luther was a brother, and one not meanly gifted for service to the 
body ;— might it not l^ave been expected that Carlstadt, calling to mind 
Romans xii. and 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 31, would have welcomed the word of 
Luther in the little church of Orlamund,^-and that that word would 
have been just the vefy corrective, or rather eomplemmly needed by the 
peculiarity of Carlstadt's teaching, — for as M. D'Aabign6 has observed, 
^e turn of mind of each had its value. 

Instead of this, we find the Great Reformer saying, " The Elector 
and the University will not acknowledge Qto'lstadt as your pastor;*' 
and the church of Orlamund replying. " We have chosen him;"-— 
the two forms of disobedient limiting of the teaching of the Spirit, with 
which Christians have become so familiar, — and which, in their want 
of &ith, almost all are helping to perpetual^. 

See the reflections at the opening of the Xlth Book of this history. 
The heart that is exercised by thAse things should, consider John xiv. 
ie,96; xvi. 7; xvii. 21; Acts v. 3; Rom. viii. 9; iCor.xi. 2; xiv. 
91 i £ph.iv. 16; 1 Th. iv. 18; v. 11; Heb. iu. 13. 
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have nothing to say here to Carlstadt ; and since he will not 
leave, I shall go."* Luther rose from his seat, upon which 
Carlstadt withdrew. . 

After a moment's silence, Luther resumed : — " Only prove 
from the Scripture that it is our duty to destroy images." 

One of the Town Council. — " Doctor, you will allow, 
I suppose, that Moses was acquainted with God's command- 
ments." This said, he opened his Bible. " Well, here are 
liis words, — ' Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image, nor any likejiessy " &c. 

Luther. — " The passage refers only to images for idola- 
trous worship. If I hang up, in my chamber, a crucifix, and 
do not worship it ; what harm can it do me ?" 

A Shoemaker. — " I have often touched my hat before an 
image which was in my room, or on my mantlepiece. It is 
an act of idolatry which robs God of the glory due to Him 
alone." 

Luther. — "Would you think it necessary, then, because 
they are abused, to put your women to death, and pour your 
wine into the gutter."! 

Another Meuber of the Church. — " No : they are 
God's creatures, which we are not commanded to destroy." 

The conference had lasted some time. Luther and his at* 
tendant returned to their carriage, astonished at the scene they 
had witnessed, and having failed to convince the inhabitants, 
who claimed for themselves the right of interpreting and freely 
expounding the Scripture. Agitation reigned in Orlamund. 
The people insulted Luther ; and some even called after him, 
— " Begone I in the name of all the devils ; and may you 
break your neck hefj^e you are out of our town."J Never 
bad the Reformer had to undergo such contemptuous treat- 
ment 
* Spann an, spann an. (L. Opp. zix. p. 154.} 
t So muss du des Missbrauchs halber auch. (Ibid. p. 155.) 

t Two of the most distinguished living historians of Germany add, 
that Luther was pelted by the inhabitants; but Luther tells os th« 
contrary : — ** Darn ich nit mit Steinen and Dreek ausgeworffen waid." 
(L. Epp. n. p. 679.) 
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He repaired thence to Kflle^ the pastor of which pkce had 
also embraced the views of Carlstadt. He resolved to preach 
a sermon there ; but on entering the pulpit, he found the 
broken fragments of a crucifix. At first his emotion over- 
came him ; but recovering himself, he gathered up the pieces 
into one corner of the pulpit, and delivered a discourse in 
which he made no allusion to the circumstance. " I detei* 
mined," said he, speaking of it in after life, " to revenge my* 
self on the devil by this contempt for him.^^ 

The nearer the Elector's life drew to a close, the more did 
he appear to dread lest men should go too far in the work of 
Reformation. He issued orders to deprive Carlstadt of his 
appointments, and banished him, not only from Orlamund, but 
from the states of the Electorate. It was in vain that the 
Church of Orlamund interceded in his behalf, — ^in vain did 
they petition that he might be permitted to reside among them 
as a private citizen, with leave occasionally to preach, — in 
vain did they represent that the word of God was dearer to 
them than the whole world, or even a thousand worlds.* 
Frederic was deaf to their entreaties, and he even went the 
length of refusing the unhappy Carlstadt the funds necessarily 
required for his journey. Luther had nothing to do with this 
sternness on the part of the Prince : it was foreign to his disr 
position, — and this he afterwards proved. But Carlstadt looked 
at him as the author of his disgrace, and filled Germany with 
his complaints and lamentations. He wrote a farewell letter 
to his friends at Orlamund. The bells were tolled, and the 
letter read in presence of the sorrowing Church.f It was 
signed — "Andrew Bodenstein, expelled by Luther, uncon- 
victed, and without even a hearing." ^ 

it is impossible not to feel a pain at contemplating these 
two men, once friends, and both worthy of our esteem, thus 
angrily opposed. Sadness took possession of the souls of the 
disciples of the Reformation. What would be the end of it^ 

V 

♦ Hoher als tausend Welten. (Seek. p. 6^8.) 
t Ctus publice vocotis per campanas lecta sunt omnibus simul lleii- 
tibus. (L. Epp. ii &58.) 
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when thus its bravest defenders tamed one against another t 
Luther could discern these fears, and endeavoured to aliay 
them. <^ Let us contend/' said he, '< as those who fight for 
another. It is God's cause :* the care of it belongs to Grod^ — 
the work, the victory, and the glory, all are His. He will fight 
for it, and prevail, though we should stand still. Whatever 
He decrees i^ould fall, let it fall, — whatever He wills should 
stand, let that stand. It is no cause of our own that is at stake,* 
and we seek not our own glory." 

Carlstadt sought refuge at Strasburg, where he published 
several writings. "He was well acquainted," says Doctor 
Scheur, " with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ;" and Luther ac- 
knowledged him to be his superior in learning. Endowed 
with great powers of mind, he sacrificed to his convictions 
fitme, station, country, and even his bread. At a later period 
of his life he visited Switzerland. There, it might seem, he 
ought to have commenced his teaching. The iodependence 
of his spirit needed the free air breathed by the CEooIampa" 
diuses and Zwingles. His instructions soon attracted an at- 
tention nearly equal to that which had been excited by the 
earliest theses put forth by Luther. Switzerland seemed al- 
most gained over to his doctrine. Bucer and Capito also 
appeared to adopt his views. 

Then it was that Luther's indignation rose to its height; 
and he put forth one of the most powerful but also most out- 
rageous (rf his controversial writings, — his book " Against 
the Celestial ProphetsV 

Thus the Reformation, hunted down by the Pope, the Em* 
peror, and the Princes, began to tear its own vitals. It seemed 
to be sinking under ^cumulated evils ; and surely it would 
have been lost if it had been a work of man. But soon from 
the^very brink of ruin it rose again in renewed energy. 

The Catholic League of Ratisbon, and the persecutions that 
followed close upon it, created a powerful popular re-action. 
The Germans were not disposed to surrender that word of 

• Cania Dei est, cunt D« oit, qms Dei eit, vietoria Dei eit, gloria 
Dfli eirt, (L. Epp. iL p. 556.) 
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God of which they had recovered possessifm; and when 
orders to that effect came to them from Charles Y., though 
backed by papal bulls and the iaggots of Fetdinand, and other 
Catholic Princes, they returned for an answer, — ^** We will not 
give it up." 

No sooner had the members of the League taken their de- 
parture irom Ratisbon, when the deputies of the towns whose 
bishops had taken part in that alliance, surprised and indig- 
nant, assembled at Spires, and passed a law, that, notwithstand* 
ing the episcopal prohibitions, their preachers should confine 
themselves to the proclamation of the Gospel, and the Gospel 
only, according to the doctrine of the apostles and prophets. 
They proceeded to prepare a report, couched in firm and con- 
sistent termSj to be presented to the assembly of their nation. 

The Emperor's letter, dated from Burgos, came unseason^ 
ably to disturb their plans. Nevertheless, toward the close 
of that year, the deputies of the towns and many nobles assem- 
bling at Ulm, bound themselves by solemn oath to assist one 
another, in case of an attack. 

Thus the free cities opposed to the camp that had beooi 
formed by Austria, Bavaria, and the bishops, another, in 
which the standard of the Gospel and of the national liberties 
was unfurled. 

Whilst the cities were placing themselves in the van of the 
Reformation, several princes were, about the same time, 
gained over to its ranks. In the beginning of June, 1$24, 
Melancthon was returning, on horseback, from a visit to his 
mother, in company with Camerarius and some other friends, 
when, approaching Frankfort, he met a brilliant retinue ; — ^it 
was Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, who,jhree years previously, 
had visited Luther at Worms, and was now on his way to the 
games of Heidelberg, where most of the princes of Germany 
were expected to be present. 

Thus did Providence bring Philip successively in contact 
with the two leading Reformers. It was known that the cele- 
brated Doctor was gone on a journey to his birth-place. One 
d the horsemen who accompanied the Landgrave remarked,^ 

VOL. III. 16 
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— *^ It is Melancthon, I think." Immediately the youBg 
Prince put spurs to his horse, and coming up with the Doctor^ 
enquired, — "Is your name Philip?" "It is," replied he, 
drawing back timidly, and preparing respectfully to alight* 
" Keep your saddle," said the Prince, " turn your horse's head, 
and come stay one night with me ; there are some things I 
want to speak with you about Fear nothing." " What can 
I fear from a prince like yourself I" rejoined the DoctCNT. 
"Ah, ah!" said the Landgrave, laughing, "if I were only 
to carry you off, and hand you over to Campeggio, he would 
not be a little pleased, I suspect" The two Philips rode on- 
ward, side by side, — the Prince asking questions and the 
Doctor answering; and the Landgrave delighted with the 
clear and impressive views that were opened before him. At 
length, Melancthon entreating him to permit him to continue 
his journey, Philip reluctantly parted with him. " On one 
condition," said he, " and that is, that, on your return home, 
you should treat fully the questions we have discussed,! and 
send me your thoughts in writing." Melancthon promised. 
^ Gro, then," said Philip, " and pass freely through my states." 
Melancthon, with his accustomed talent, prepared an 
Abridgment of the Reformed Doctrine of Christianity ;% 
and this tract, remarkable for its conciseness and force of argu- 
ment, made a decided impression upon the mind of the Land- 
grave. Shortly after his return from the Heidelberg games, 
this Pripce issued an edict, in which, without connecting him- 
self with the free towns, he opposed the League of Ratisbon, 
and directed that the Gk>8pei should be preached in all its 
purity. He embraced it himself, with the energy that 
marked his character. " Rather," exclaimed he, " would I 
sacrifice my body, my life, my estates^ and my subjects, than 
the word of God I" A Franciscan friar, named Ferber, per- 
ceiving this inclination of the Prince in favour of the Helbr- 

* Honoris causa de equo descensurus. (Camerarius, p. 94.) 
t -Ut de qusstionibus quas audiissct moveri, aliquid diligenter con* 
■criptum curaret. (Ibkl.) 
X Epitome renovats eodeaaitic* doctriiis. 
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madoo, wrote him a letter filled with reproaches and entreaties 
to continue faithful to Rome. <<I am resolved" answered 
Philip, <' to be faithful to the ancient doctrine, — ^but as I find 
it set forth in the Scriptures :'* and he proceeded to prove, with 
much clearness of statement, that man is justified by faith alone. 
The m:onk, confounded, made no reply.* The Landgrave 
was commonly spoken of as " the disciple of Melancthon."t 

Other Princes followed the same course. The Elector 
Palatine refused to countenance the slightest persecution ; the 
Duke of Luneburg, nephew of the Elector of Saxony, began 
the Reformation in his dominions ; and the King of Denmark 
gave orders that, throughout Sleswick and Holstein, every one 
should be at liberty to worship God according as his con- 
science dictated. 

The Reformation gained a viqtory yet more important A 
Prince, whose conversion to Gospel truth involved consequen- 
ces most momentous to our own times, now evinced a disposi- 
tion to withdraw from Rome. One day, towards the end of 
June, shonly after the return of Melancthon to Wiltemberg, 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, and Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order, entered Luther's apartment. This chief of 
the monastic knights of Germany, who then governed Prus- 
sia, had repaired to the Diet of Nuremberg, to- invoke the aid 
of the Empire against Poland. He returned broken in spirit. 
On one hand, OsiandeHs preaching, and the reading of the 
New Testament, had convinced him that his monk's vow 
was contrary to the word of God ; on the other, the suppression 
of the national government in Germany had deprived him of 
all hope of obtaining the assistance which he had come to so- 
licit. What was to be done . . . . ? The Saxon councillor, 
De Planitz, in whose company he had left Nuremberg, pro- 
posed to him to seek an interview with the Reformer. " What 
think you," said the anxious and agitated Prince to Luther, 
" of the rule of our order ?" Luther did not hesitate ; he saW 

• Seckendorf, p. ',33. 

t PrincepB Ule diacipoliu Phflippi fuit a quibasdam | appellatiu, 
(Ckobt. p. 95 ) 
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that a course of coadnct in conformity with the Gospel vna^ 
also, the only means of saving Prussia. << Look to God for 
. assistance," said he, to the Grand Master, " and reject the 
senseless and inconsistent rule of your order ; put an end to 
your detestable hermaphrodite principality, nek^^er religious 
nor secular;* away with mere pretended chastity, and seek 
that which is the true. Take a wife-— and become the founder 
of a legitimate empire, in the place of that anomalous mon- 
ster."! These words set clearly before the mind of the Ghrand 
Master a state of things which he had as yet seen but indis- 
tinctly. A smile lighted up his countenance ; but he was too 
prudent to give utterance to his thoughts4 Melancthon, who 
was present, spoke to the same effect as Luther, and the Prince 
set out to return to his dominions, leaving the Reformers in 
the confident hope that the seed which they had sown would 
sink down into his heart, and one day bring forth fruit 

Thus, as we have seen, Charles the Fifth and the Pope had 
opposed the national assembly at Spires, fearing lest the Word 
of God should win over all present ; but the Word of God 
was not bound. It was denied a hearing in a hall of a town 
of the Lower Palatinate. But what then ? — ^it burst forth and 
spread throughout the provinces, stirring the hearts of the peo- 
ple, enlightening the Princes and developing that Divine power 
of which neither Bulls nor Ordinances can ever divest it. 

Whilst nations and their rulers were thus coming to the 
light, the Reformers were endeavouring to remould every 
thing by the infusion of the true principles of Christianity 
Public worship first engaged their attention. The moment, 
anticipated by the Reformer, when retumingffom the Wattburg, 
had arrived: " Now," said he, "that hearts have been fortifi- 
ed by Divine Grace, we must put away those things which 
defile the Lord's kingdom, and attempt to do something in the 
Name of Jesu&" He required that the communion should be 

* Ut loco illiufl abominabiliB principatus, qui hennaphrodita qiudam. 
(L. Epp. u. p. 527.) 
t Ut contempta iito itulta confoiaqqe reguk, nzoraoi dneent (Ibid.) 
X Sle turn arrisit, led nihil retpondit (Ibid.) 
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taken under both kinds ; that the Supper should be cleared of 
every thing which gave to it the character of a sacrifice ;*^ 
that Christians should never assemble themselves together 
without having the word of Qod preached to them ;t that the 
flock, or at least the priests and students, should meet every 
morning at four or five o'clock, to read the Old Testament, 
and every evening at five or six o'clock, to read the New Tes- 
tament ; that on Sundays the whole church should meet to- 
gether, morning and aflernoon, and that the great object of the 
services should be to sound abroad the Word of God4 

The church of All Saints, at Wittemberg, especially called 
forth his indignation. In it, (to quote the words of Seckendorf,) 
9,901 masses were annually celebrated, and 35,570 lbs. of 
wax annually consumed. Luther called it << the sacrilege of 
Tophet." " There are," said he, " only three or four lazy 
monks who still worship this shameful Mammon ; and if I 
had not restrained the people, this abode of all Saints, or rather 
of all Devils, would have been brought down with, a crash 
such as the world has never yet heard." 

It -was in connection with this church that the conflict 
began* It resembled those ancient sanctuaries of heathen 
worship in Egypt, Gaul, and Germany, which were ordain- 
ed to fall, that Christianity might be established in their place. 

Luther, earnestly desiring that the mass should be abolish- 
ed in this cathedral, addressed to the chapter on the Ist March, * 
1523, a requisition to that effect, following it up by a second 
letter dated the 11th July.^ The canons having pleaded the 
Elector's orders, — " What, in this case, have we to do with 
the prince's orders?" remarked Luther: ''he is but a secular ■ 
prince; his business is to bear the sword, and not. to interfere 
in the ministry of the Gospel." || Luther here clearly marks 

* Weise christliche Messe zu halten. (L. 0pp. (L.) xxii. p. 232.) 

t Die christliche Gemeine nimmer soil zQsammen kommen, es word* 
lenn daselbst Gottes Wort geprediget. (L. 0pp. xxii. 226.) ^ « 

I Dass das Wort im Schwange gehe. (Ibid.) 

§ L. Epp. ii. p. 308, and 854. 

ii Welchem gebiihit daa Schwerd, nidit das Predigtami sa vnv- 
soigen. (L. 0pp. zviii. p. 497.) 

16» 
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the disdnctioQ between the State and the Chareh. ^ There 
is," said he again, " but one sacrifice to put away sins,— i 
Christ, who has offered himself once for aU; and we are par- 
takers thereof, not by any works or sacrifices of ours, — but 
solely through belief of the word of God." 

The Elector, feeling his end approaching, was averse from 
further change. 

But entreaties firom other quarters came in aid of those of 
Luther. <<It is high time to act," wrote the cathedral 
proYost, Jonas, to the Elector: "such a shining forth of 
Gospel truth, as that which we have at this hour, does not 
ordinarily last longer than a sunbeam. Let us then lose no 
time."* 

This letter of Jonas, not having changed the Elector's 
views, Luther became impatient; he judged thdt the time had 
come to strike the final blow, and he addressed a letter of 
menace to the chapter. " I beg of you, as a friend ; — I desire 
and seriously urge it upon you to put an ^d to this electarian 
worship. If you refuse to do so, you shall, God helping, 
receive the punishment which you will have deserved. I toy 
this for your guidance, and I request an immediate reply^ 
yes, or no — ^before Sqnday next, in order that I may consider 
what I have to do. God give you grace to follow His lightf 

Martin Luther. 

^ 7%wrsday, Dec Sth, 1534.'' " Preacher at Wittemberg." 

At this juncture the rector, two burgomasters, and ten coun* 
eillors, waited upon the Dean, and begged him, in the name 
of the university, of the council, and of the commune of Wit- 
temberg, "to abolish the great and horrible impiety committed 
against the majesty of God, in the celebration of mass." 

The chapter found it necessary to give way, and declared 
that, enlightened by the word of God,^ they acknowledged 
the abuses which had been denounced, and published a new 

• Corp. Ref. i. p. 636. 
t L. Epp. ii. p. 565. 

I Dnreh dai lieht dm heiligcn gdttlicbMi Woitef (L. Oppi 

ZTiiLp.502.) 
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order of sertice, which began to be observed on Christinas 
Day, 1524. 

Thus fell the Mass, in this renowned sanctuary, where it 
tad so long held out against the reiterated attacks of the Re- 
formers. The Elector Frederic, suffering from gout, and 
drawing near his end, could not, by any efforts of his, retard 
this great triumph of the Reformation. He saw in it the will 
of God, and submitted to it. The cessation of Romish observ- 
ances, in the church of All Saints, hastened their abolition in 
many of the churches of Christendom. In all quarters there 
was similar resistance, but also the like victory. Vainly did 
priests, and even princes in many places, try to interpose ob- 
stacles ; they could effect nothing. 

It was not alone in public worship that the Reformation 
was ordained to work a change. Education was very early 
associated with the Reformed Church, and these two institu- 
tions, in their power to regenerate mankind, were alike invigo- 
rated by its influence. It was in intimate alliance with letters 
that the Reformation had made its appearance in the world ; 
and, in the hour of its triumph, it did not forget its ally. 

Christianity is not a mere expansion of Judaism ; its great 
end is not again to envelop man, as the Papacy seeks to do, in 
the swaddling bands of Outward ordinances and man's teach- 
ing. Christianity is a new creation ; it takes possession of the 
inward man, and transforms him in the innermost principles 
of his nature; so that he needeth not human teaching, but, by 
God's help, is able, of himself, and by himself, to discern that 
which is true, and to do that which is right."* 

To bring man to that maturity which Christ has purchased 
for him, and to emancipate him from the tutelage in which 
' Rome had so long held him bound, the Reformation must 
needs . develop the whole man ; and, while by the Word of 
God it regenerated his heart and will, it enlightened his un^ 
derstanding by the study of sacred and profane literafure. 

Luther understood this ; he felt that to consolidate the Re- 
formation, he must work on the minds of the rising genera- 
* Heb. chap. vui. 11. 
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tion, remodel the schools, aad propagate throughout Christen- 
dom the knowledge necessary for a deep study of the Holy 
Scriptures. This, therefore, was one of the objects of his life. 
He was especially impressed with this conviction, at this pe- 
riod of his history, and, accordingly, he addressed a letter to the 
councillors of all the towns in Germany, urging them to found 
Christian schools. " Dear sirs," said he, " so much money is 
annually expended in arquebuses, making roads, and construct- 
ing dykeSjT— how is it that a little is not expended in. paying 
one or twp schoolmasters to instruct our poor children ? God 
stands at the door, and knocks ; blessed are we if we open 
to Him! Now-a-days, there is no famine of God's word. 
My dear countrymen, buy, buy, whilst the market is opened 
before your dwellings. The Word of God and His grace re- 
sembles a shower which falls and passes on. It fell among 
the Jews ; but it passed away, and now they have it no longer. 
Paul bore it with him to Greece; but there also it is passed, 
and Mahometan ism prevails in its place. It came to Rome 
and the Latin territories ; but from thence it likewise departed, 
and now Rome has the Pope.* O ! Germans, think not that you 
will never have that Word taken away from you. The little 
value you put upon it will cause it to be withdrawn. There- 
fore, he who would have it, must lay hold upon and keep it. 

" Let our youth be the objects of your care," he continued, 
addressing the magistrates, "for many parents are like the 
ostrich, their hearts are hardened against their young, and, sa- 
tisfied with having laid the egg, they give themselves no fur- 
ther tiouble about it. The prosperity of a town does not con- 
sist in amassing wealth, erecting walls, building mansions, and 
the possession of arms. If attacked by a party of madmen, its 
ruin and devastation would only be the more terrible. The true 
well-being of a town, its security, its strength, is to number with 
in ti many learned, serious, kind, and well-educated citizens. 
And who is to blame that there are found, in our days, so few of 
this stamp, but you, magistrates, who have suffered our youth 
to grow up like the neglected growth of the forest ?" 

* Aber hin ist hin; sie haben^non den Papet. (L. Opp. W. z. 535.) 
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Luther especially insisted on the necessity for the study of 
literature and languages : <* We are asked/' sayis he, '^ what 
is the use of learning Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, when we 
can read the Bible in Qerman 1 But, for the languages," he 
replied, " we should never have received the Gospel . . Lan- 
guages are the scabbard in which the sword of the Spirit* is 
found ; they are the casket which holds the jewels ; they are 
the vessels which contain the new wine ; they are the baskets 
in which are kept the loaves and fishes which are to feed the 
multitude. If we cease to study languages, we shall not only 
lose the Gospel, but, eventually, we shall be unable either to 
speak or write in Latin or in German. From the hour we 
throw them aside, Christianity may date its decline, even to 
filing again under the dominion of the Pope. But now that 
languages are once more held in estimation, they diffuse such 
light that all mankind are astonished — and that every one may 
see that the Gospel we preach is almost as pure as that of the 
Apostles themselves. The holy Fathers of other days, made 
many mistakes by reason of their ignorance of languages ; in 
our time, some, like the Vaudois of Piedmont, do not attach 
value to the study of them ; but though their doctrine may be 
sound, they often fail of the real meaning of the Sacred Text ; 
they are without a safeguard against error, and I much fear 
that their faith will not continue j^ure.f If a knowledge of 
languages had not given me the certainty of the true sense of 
the Word, I might have been a pious monk, quietly preach- 
ing the Truth in the obscurity of the cloister ; but I should 
have lefl Pope, sophists, and their anti-cbristian power in the 
ascendant." f 

But Luther's attention was not limited to the education of 
ecclesiastics ; — ^he was desirous that learning should no longer 
be confined to the Church alone ; and proposed to extend it to 

* Die Sprachen sind die Scheide, darizmen dies Metser det Geistes 
Btecket. (L. 0pp. W. x. p. 535.) 
, t E« sey oder werde nicht lauter bleiben. (L. 0pp. W. x. p. 535.) 

t Ich hatte wohl auch kdnnen fromm seyn und in der StiUe rechte 
predigen. (Ibid ) 
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the laity, who had hitherto been debarred from it He sug- 
gested, the establishment of libraries, not limited merely to 
works and commentaries of scholastic diyines and Fathers of 
the Church, but furnished with the productions of orators and 
poets, even though heathens, as also with books of literature, 
law, medicine, and history. " Such writings," said he, " are 
of use to make known the wonderful works of God." 

This effort of Luther is one of the most important the Re- 
formation produced. It wrested learning from the hands of 
the priests, who had monopolised it, like those of Egypt in an- 
cient times, — and rendered it accessible to all From this im- 
pulse, derived from the Reformation, some of the greatest de- 
velopments of later ages have proceeded. Literary men, and 
scholars of the laity, who now-a-days decry the Reformation, 
forget that they are themselves its ofispring ; and that, but for 
its influence, they would at this hour be like half-educated chil- 
dren, subject to the tyrannical authority of the clergy. The 
Reformation recognised the intimate connection of all branches 
of learning, receiving all to learn, and opening all the avenues 
to learning. " They who despise general literature," said 
Melancthon, " make no more account of sacred theology. 
Their affected contempt is but a pretext to conceal their indo 
lence."^ 

The Reformation not only communicated a mighty impulse 
to literature, but served to elevate the Arts, although Pro* 
testantism has often been reproached as their enemy. Many 
Protestants^ have willingly taken up and borne this reproach. 
We will not examine whether or not the Reformation ought 
to glory in it ; but will merely remark, that impartial history 
does not confirm the premises on which the clergy rests. Let 
Roman Catholicism pride itself in being more favourable than 
Protestantism to the arts. Be it so : Paganism was even more 
so; while Protestantism hath somewhat else to glory in. 
There are some religions in which the disposition in .man to a 
taste for the fine arts has a place assigned it above that given 
to his moral nature. Christianity is distinguished from these 

* Hunc titulum ignavia sua prateztant. (Corp. Re£ i. p. 613.) 
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by the fact that the moral element is its essence. Christian 
principle manifests itself, not in productions of the fine aits, 
but in the fruits of a Christian life. Every sect that forgets 
this bearing of Christianity upon morals, forfeits its clahn to 
the name of Christian. Rome has not entirely renounced this 
essential characteristic, but Protestantism cherishes it in &r 
greater purity. It takes pleasure in deep acquaintance with 
morals, discriminating religious actions not by their outward 
appearance and effect upon the imagination, but according to 
their inherent worth, and their bearing upon the conscience ; 
so that, if the Papacy is strongly marked as an esthetic sys- 
tem, as has been proved by an able writer,* Protestantism is 
equally characterised as a moral sytem. 

Nevertheless, the Reformation, while primarily appealing 
to the moral sense, addressed the whole man. We have seen 
how it spoke to his understanding, and what it did for litera- 
ture : it^ spoke also to his sensibility and imagination^ and 
thereby contributed to the development of the Arts. The 
Church was no longer composed exclusively of priests and 
friars; it was the assembly of the £iithful; all were to take 
part in the worship ; and congregational singing was to take 
the place of the priests' cbaunting. Luther, in translating the 
Psalms, had in view their adaptation to be sung in the 
churches. Thus a taste for Music was disseminated through- 
out the nation. 

" Next to theology," said Luther j " it is to Music that I give 
the highest place and the greatest honour.f A schoolmaster," 
he added, " ought to know how to sing ; without this qualifi- 
cation I would have nothing to do with him." 

One day, when some jBne nrasie was performing, ne ex- 
claimed in transport, " If our Lord God has shed forth such 
wondrous gifts on this earth, which is no better than a dark 
nook, what may we not expect in that eternal life in which 
we shall be perfected." From the days of Luther, the con- 

* Chateaubriand, Genie du Christianisme. 

t Ich gebe nacb der Theologie, der Musica den nahesten Loenm und 
hdebste Ehre. (L. 0pp. W. xxii. p. 2253.) 
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gregated worshippers have taken part in the singing; flie 
Bible has been the great theme of their songs, and the impulse 
communicated at that period of the Reformation,- has more re- 
cently produced those noble Oratorios, which have carried the 
art to its highest -pdint of attainment. 

Poetry participated in the movement. In singing the praises 
of God, Christians were not willing to restrict themselves to 
simple renderings of ancient hymns. The souls of Luther 
and his contemporaries, elevated by faith to the most sublime 
contemplations, roused to enthusiasm by the dangers and 
struggles which incessantly threatened the infant Church, in- 
spired by the poetry of the Old, and the hope of the New 
Testament, soon began to pour out their feelings in religious 
songs, in which poetry and music joined, and blended their 
most heavenly accents ; and thus were heard reviving, in the 
sixteenth century, the hymns which, in the first century 
soothed the sufferings of the martyrs. In 1523, Luther, as 
we have already said, consecrated it to commemorate the mar- 
tyrs of Brussels; others of the children of the Reformation 
followed his example. Many were the hymns composed, and 
rapidly circulated amortg the people, and greatly did they 
contribute to arouse their slumbering minds. It was in this 
same year Hans Sach composed the " Nightingale of Wit- 
temSerg" It represented the teaching that had been current 
in the Church for four centuries as a moonlight time of wan- 
dering in the deserts. But the nightingale proclaimed the 
dawn, and soaring above the morning mist, sang the praise 
of day. 

Whilst lyric poesy was thus deriving from the Reforma- 
tion its loftiest inspiration, satirical verses and dramas, from 
the pen of Hmten, Mumer, and Manuel were attacking the 
most flagrant corruptions. 

It is to the Reformation that the great poets of England, 
Germany, and perhaps of France, are indebted for the highesi 
flights of their muse. 

Painting was, of all the arts, the least affected by the .Re* 
formation. This, nevertheless, was renovated, and, as it were^ 
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liallowed by that universal moTement which was then com* 
municated to all the powers of man. The great master of 
that age, Lucas Cranach, settled at Wittemberg, and became 
the painter of the Reformation. We have seen how he repr» 
sented the points of contrast between Christ and Antichrist 
(the Pope,) and was thus among the most influential instru- 
ments in that change by which the nation was transformed. 
As soon as he had received new convictions, he devoted his 
chastened pencil solely to paintings jn harmony with the 
thoughts of a Christian, and gave to^ groups of children, repre- 
sented aa blessed by the Saviour, that peculiar grace with 
which he had previously invested legendary saints. 

Albert Durer was one of those who were attracted by the 
Word of Truth, and from that time, a new impulse was given 
to his genius. His master-pieces were produced subsequently 
to conversion. It might have been discerned, from the style 
in which he thenceforward depicted the Evangelists and 
Apostles, that the Bible had been restored to the people, and 
that the painter derived thence a depth, power, life, and dignity, 
which he never would have found within himself.* 

It must, however, be admitted, that, of all the arts, Paint- 
ing is that one whose influence upon religion is most open 
to well founded and strong objection. We see it con- 
tinually connected with grievous immorality or pernicious 
error ; and those who have studied history, or visited Italy, 
will look for nothing in this art of benefit to human-kind. 
Our general remark holds good however, notwithstanding 
this exception. 

Thus every thing progressed, arts, litemture, purity of 
worship — and the minds of prince and people. But this glo- 
rious harmony, which the Gospel, in its revival, every where 
produced, was on the eve of being disturbed. The melody of 
the Wittemberg Nightingale was to be broken in upon by the 
howling of the tempest, and the roaring of lions. In a mo- 
ment a cloud overspread Germany, and a brilliant day waa 
succeeded by a night of profound darkness. 

* Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte, ii. p. 85. 
VOL. III. 17 
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A political ferment, very different from that which thcf Gos- 
pel brings with it, had long been secretly working in the 
Empire. Sinking under secular and ecclesiastical oppression, 
and, in some of the states, forming part of the seigneurial 
property and liable to sale-with it, the people began to threaten 
to rise in insurrection, and burst their fetters. This spirit of 
resistance had shown itself long before the Reformation, by 
Tiirious symptoms ; and even at that time a feeling of reh'gion 
had mingled with the political elements of resistance. It waa 
impossible, in the sixteenth century, to keep asunder two prin- 
ciples so intimately associated with the existence of nations. 
In Holland, at the close of the preceding century, the pea- 
santry had made an insurrection, representing on their banners 
a loaf of bread and a cheese, the two staple articles of their 
poor country. The " alliance of the s^wes" showed itself 
first in the neighbourhood of Spires, in 1503; and in 1513, 
being encouraged by the priests, it was re-acted at Brisgau. 
Iir 1514, Wurtemburg was the scene of" the league of poor 
Conrad," which had for its object to sustain, by the revolt, 
" the right of God." In 1515, Carinthia and Hungary had 
been the theatre of terrible commotions. These seditious 
xnorements had been arrested by torrents of blood ; but no re- 
lief had been afforded to the people. A political reform was, 
therefore, not less evidently needed than religious reform. 
In this the people were right ; but it must be admitted, that 
they were not ripe for its enjoyment. 

Since the commencement of the Reformation these popular 
ferments had not been repented ; men's minds were absorbed 
with other thoughts. Luther, whose penetrating eye had dis- 
cerned the condition of people's minds, had, from his tower in 
the Wartburg, addressed to them some serious exhortations, 
of a nature to pacify their agitated feelings : — 

** Rebellion," he observed, " never obtains for us the benefit 
we seek, and God condemns it. What is rebellion ? is it not 
to revenge oneself? The devil tries hard to stir up to rebellion 
auch as embrace the Gospel, that it mav be mvertd with r^ 
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proach ; but they who have rightly received the truths I have 
preached, will not be found in rebellion.''* 

The aspect of things gave cause to fear that the popular fer* 
ment could not be much longer restrained The government 
which Frederic of Saxony had taken pains to form, and which 
possessed the nation's confidence, was broken up. The Em- 
peror, whose energy would perhaps have supplied the pbce 
of the influence of the national administration, was absent; the 
princes, whose union had always constituted the strength of 
Germany, were at variance ; and the new manifestoes of Charles 
the Fifth ag^nst Luther, by excluding all hope of a future recon- 
ciliation, depri red the Reformer of much of the moral influence, 
by which, in 1522, he had succeeded in calming the tempest 
The barrier, which had hitherto withstood the torrent, being 
swept away, its fury could no longer be restrained. 

The religious^ movement did not give birth to the political 
agitation ; but in some quarters it was drawn into, and went 
along with its swelling tide. We might perhaps, go &rther, 
and acknowledge that the movement which the Reformation 
communicated to the popular mind, added strength to the dis 
content which was everywhere fermenting. The vehemence 
of Luther's writings, his bold words and actions, and the stern 
truth he spake, ndt only to the Pope and the prelates, but even 
to the nobles, must needs have contributed to inflame minds 
that were already in a stirte of considerable excitement. Thus 
Erasmus failed not to remind him, — " We are now gathering 
the fruits of your teaching."! Moreover the animating truths 
of the Gospel, now fully brought to light, stirred all bosoms^ 
and filled them with hopeful anticipations. But there were 
many unrenewed hearts which were not prepared by a change 
of thought for the faith and liberty of a Christian. They 
were quite willing to <»ist off the yoke of Rome, but they had no 
desire to take upon them the yoke of Christ Thus, when the 
Princes who espoused the pause of Rome endeavoured, in 

* Lather^s treue Ermahbung an alle Christen sich vor Aufruhr und 
Emp5nnig za huten. (0pp. xviii. p. 288.) 
t Habemiw fiructniB tui spiritus. (Ejraam. Hyperasp. B. 4.) 
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their anger, to crash the Reformation, those who were reftllj 
Christians were enahled patiently to endure those cruel perse- 
cutions, — while the majority were roused to resistance, and 
hroke forth in tumults ; and, finding their desires opposed in 
one direction, they sought vent for them in another. " Why 
is it," said they, " when the Church invites ail men to a 
glorious liberty, that servitude is perpetuated in the state? 
When the Gospel inculcates nothing hut gentleness, why 
should Governments rule only by force?" Unhappily, at the 
very period when a reformation of religion was- hailed with 
joy, alike by nobles and people, a political reformation, on the 
contrary, encountered the opposition of the most powerful of 
the nation. And whilst the former had the Gospel for its rule 
and basis, the latter had ere long no principles or motives but 
violence and insubjection. Hence, — ^while the one was kept 
within the bounds of truth, the other rapidly overpassed all 
bounds. — like an impetuous torrent bursting its banks. But 
to deny that the Reformation exerted an indirect influence on 
the commotions which then disturbed the Empire, would sub- 
ject the historian to the charge of partiality. A fire had been 
lighted up in Germany by religious discussions, from which 
it was scarcely possible but that some sparks, should escape 
which were likely to inflame the popular minds. 

The pretensions of a handful of fanatics to Divine inspira* 
tion added to the danger. Whilst the Reformation constantly 
appealed from the authority claimed by the Church to the 
real authority of the Sacred. Word, those enthusiasts rejected, 
not only the authority of the Church, but that oi ^ripture 
also ; they began to speak only of an inward Word — an ixt 
temal revelation from God ; and, unmindful of the natural 
corruption of their hearts, they abandoned themselves to the 
intoxication of spiritual pride, and imagined themselves to> be 
saints. 

" The Sacred Writings," said Luther, •* were treated by 
them as a dead letter, and their cry. was, ^ the Spirit 1 the 
Bpiritl' But assuredly, I, for one, will not follow whither 
their spirit is leading them ! May God, in His mercy, pre 
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gerre me from a Church in which there are only such nunts.* 
I wish to be in fellowship with the humble, the weak, the 
sick, who know and feel their sin, and sigh and cry continually 
to Qod from the bottom of their hearts to obtain comfort and 
deliverance." These words of Luther have a depth of mean- 
ing, and indicate the change which his views were undergoing 
as to the nature of the Church. They, at the same time, show 
how opposed the religious principles of the rebels were to^the 
religious principles of the Reformation. 

The most noted of these enthusiasts was Thomas Mttnzer ; 
he was not without talent ; had read his Bible, was of a zeal- 
ous temperament, and might have done good, if he had been 
able to gather up his agitated thoughts, and attain to settled 
peace of conscience. But with little knowledge of his own 
heart, and wantmg in true humility, he was taken up with 
Ae desire of reforming the world, and, like the generality of 
enthusiasts, forgot that it was with himself, he should begin. 
Certain mystical writings, which he had read in his youth, 
had given a false direction to his thoughts. He made his first 
appearance in public at Zwickau ;— quitted Wittemberg on 
Luther's return thither, — ^not satisfied to hold a secondary 
place in the general esteem, and became pastor of the small 
town of Alstadt, in Thuringia. Here he could not long re- 
main quiet, but publicly charged the Reformers with establish- 
ing by their adherence to the written Word, a species of Po- 
pery, and with forming churches which were not pure and holy. 

" Luther/' said he, '< has liberated men's consciences from 
the Papal yoke ; but he has left them in a carnal liberty, and 
has not led them forward in spirit towards God."t 

He considered himself as called of Qod to remedy this great 
evil. The revelations of the Spirit, according to him, were 
the means by which the Reformation he was charged with 
should be effected. " He who hath the Spirit," said he, " hath 
true feith, although he should never once in all his life see the 

* Der baimhenige Gott behute mich ja fUr der christliohen Kirclie, 
daren eitel heilige sind. (Upon John i. 2. L. Opp. (W.) ^ii. p. 1469.) 
t Fiibrete sie nicht welter in GeiBt und zu Gott. (L. Opp. zix. S91) 

IT* 
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Holy Scriptares. Tbe heathen and the Turks are better pre* 
pared to receive the Spirit than many of those Christians who 
eall us enthusiasts." This remark was directed against liuther. 
" In order to receive the Spirit," continued he, " we myst mor- 
tify the flesh — >wear sackcloth — ^neglect the body — ^be of a sad 
countenance — keep silence* — ^forsake the haunts of men — and 
implore God to vouchsafe to us an assurance of His fitvour. 
Then it is that God will come unto us, and talk with us, as he 
did of old with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. If He were not 
to do so, he would not deserve our regard.t I have received 
from God the commission to gather together His elect in a 
holy and eternal union." 

The agitation and ferment which were working in men's 
minds were not a little &vourable to the spread of these en* 
thosiastic ideas. Men love the marvellous and whatever flat- 
ters their pride. Mttnzer having inoculated with bis owa 
views, a portion of his flock, abolished the practice of chaunt- 
ing, and all the other t^eremonies annexed to public worship. 
He maintained that to obey princes ^' devoid of understanding," 
was to serve, at one and the same time, God and Belial ; and 
then setting ofi* at the head of his parishioners to a chapel in 
the neighbourhood of Alstadt, to which pilgrims were accus- 
tomed to resort from all quarters, he totally demolished it 
After this exploit, being obliged to leave the country, he wan- 
dered from place to place in Germany, and came as &r aa 
Switzerland, everywhere carrying with him, and communi- 
cating to all who gave ear to him, the project of a general re- 
volution. Wherever he went he found men's minds prepared. 
His words were like gunpowder cast upon burning coals, ao^ 
a violent explosion quickly ensued. 

Luther, who had rejected the warlike enterprises of Sicldn- 
gai,t could not be led away by the tumultuous movem«[it8 of 

• Saur fehen, den Bart nicht abwhneiden. (L. 0pp. xix. p. 9M.) 
t The expression used by Miinzer is low and inererent: Er wollt 

» Qott Bcheissen wenn er nicht mit ihm redet, wie mift Abraham. 

(Hist, of M^nzer, by Melancthon.^Ibid. p. 295.) 
t VoL I. book i. p. 113. 
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die peaAUitry.' Happily for social order, the Gospel kept him 
from falling into this error ; for what would have heen the 
consequences, had he cast his extensive influence. into the 
scale ? ... He resolutely maintained the distinction between 
spiritual and secular matters ; constantly afHrming, that it was 
to immortal souls that Christ gave liberty by His word ; and 
while on the one hand he impugned the authority of the 
Church, he on the other, with equal courage, stood up for the 
power of rulers. " A Christian," said he, "ought to sufier a 
hundred deaths, rather than be mixed up in the least degree 
with the revolted peasantry." He wrote to the Elector — ^^ It 
gives me indescribable satisfaction that these enthusiasts them* 
selves boast, to all who \^ill give ear to them, that they do not 
belong to us. < It is,' say they, < the Spirit which impels us ;' to 
which I reply, ' that it must be an evil spirit, that bears no 
other fruits than the pillage of eonvaita and churches ;' the 
greatest robbers on this earth might easily do as much as 
that." 

At the same time, Luther, who desired for others the liberty 
that he claimed for himself, was dissuading the Prince from 
resorting to severe measures. " Let them preach what they 
will, and against whom they please," said he, " for it is the 
Word of God alone which must go forth and give them battle. 
If the spirit in them be the true Spirit, any severities of ours 
will be unavailing; but if our Spirit be the true, He will not 
fear their violence ! Let us leave the Spirits to struggle and 
c^ontend.* A few, perhaps, may be seduced. In every battle 
there are some wounded ; but he who is faithful in the fight 
shall receive the crown. Nevertheless, if they have recourse / 
to the sword, let your Highness prohibit it, and command them 
to quit your dominions." 

' The insurrection commenced in the districts of the Black 

. Forest, near the sources of the Danube, a country that had 

been often the theatre of popular commotions. On the 19th 

July, 1524, the Thurgovian peasantry rose against the Abbot 

* Man lasse die Geister auf einander platzen und treffen. (L. ^pp. 
it p. 547.) 
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of Reichenau, who had refused to appoint over them an evan- 
gelical preacher. Shortly after this, several thousands of 
them collected round the small town of Tenger, — their object 
being to liberate an ecclesiastic who was there imprisoned. 
The insurrection spread, with inconceivable rapidity, from 
Suabia as far as the Rhenish provinces, Franconia, Thuringia, 
and Saxony. In January, 1525, all these countries were in 
a state of open insurrection. 

Towards the close of that month, the peasantry put forth a 
declaration in twelve articles, wherein they claimed the liberty 
of choosing their own pastors, the abolition of small tithes, ser- 
vitude, and the taxes on inheritance ; the right to hunt, fish, 
cut wood, &c. Each demand was backed by a passage from 
the Bible : and they concluded with the words, — ^^ If we are 
wrong, let Luther set us right by the Scriptures." 

They requested to have the opinion of the divines of Wit* 
temberg. Melancthon and Luther each gave his judgment 
separately ; and the decision of each reminds us of the differ^ 
ence that marked their characters. Melancthon, who re- 
garded any disturbance as a serious crime, overstepped the 
limits of his habitual mildness, and seemed to labour to ex- 
press the strength of his indignation. According to him, the 
peasantry were public criminals, on whom he invoked all 
laws, — divine and human. If amicable communications should 
fiaiil of efiect, he would have the magistrates to pursue them, as 
they would robbers and assassins.. '^ Nevertheless," adds he, 
— (and some one feature, at least, we need to find, that shall 
remind us of Melancthon,) — **' think of the orphans before yon 
have recourse to capital punishment 1" 

Luther took the same view of the revolt as Melanctison ; 
but he had a heart which deeply felt for the miseries of the 
people. He manifested, on this occasion, a noble impartiality, 
and frankly spoke truth to both parties. He first addressed 
the princes, — and more particularly the bishops : — 

^ It is you," said he, " who have caused the revolt ; it is 
your declamations against the Gospel, it is your guilty op- 
pression of the poor of the flock, — which have driven the 
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people to despair. My dear Lords, it i$ not the peasants wlio 
have risen against you, — it is God Himself who is opposin^^ 
your madness * The peasants are but instruments He is em- 
ploying to humble you. Thmk not you can escape the pun« 
ishment reserved for you. Even though you should succeed 
in exterminating all the peasantry, God could from these st(mes 
raise up others to chastise your pride. If I were bent on 
avenging my own wrongs, I might laugh in my sleeve, — and 
quietly look on, while the peasantry were acting, — or even in- 
flame their rage, — ^but the Lord keep me from it 1 My dear 
Lords, for the love of God! calm yoiir irritation; — ^grant 
reasonable conditions to these poor people, as phren2ied and 
misled persons ; — appease these commotions by gentle me- 
thods, lest they give birth to a conflagration which shall set all 
Germany in a flama Some of their twelve articles contain 
just and reasonable demands." 

Such an exordium was calculated to gain for Luther the 
confidence of the peasantry, and to induce them to listen to the 
truths which he was about to press upon them. After admit- 
ting that some of their demands wer^ founded in justice, he 
declared that rebellion was the act of heathens : that Chris- 
tians were called to sufier, not to fight : that if they persisted 
in their revolt in the name of the Gospel, but contrary to the 
very precepts of the Gospel, he should consider them as worse 
enemies than the Pope. " The. Pope and the Emperor," Gon<> 
tinued he, ^ combined against me ; but the more the Emperor 
and the Pope stormed, the more did the Gospel make its way* 
Why was this? Because I neither took up the sword, nor 
called for vengeance, nor had recourse to tumult or revolt j 
I committed all to God, — and waited for Him to interpose by 
His mighty power. The Christian conflict is not to be car- 
ried on by sword or arquebuss, but by endurance and the 
cross. Christ, their Captain, would not have his servants 
smite with the sword,->The was hanged upon, a tree." 

But in vain did Luther inculcate these Christian precepts* 
The people, under the influence of the inflammatory haran- 

* Gott iit'i selber der seUt aich wider caneh. (L. 0|if». xix. p. S54.) 
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gues of the leaders of the revolt, were deaf to the words of- 
the Reformer. " He is playing the hypocrite," said they, 
"and flatters the nohles : — ^he has himself made war against 
the Pope, and yet expects that we should submit to our op- 
pressors." 

' Instead of subsiding, the insurrection grew more formidable. 
At Weinsberg, Count Louis of Helfenstein; and the seventy 
men under his command, were doomed to death. A body of 
peasantry drew up in close ranks, with advanced pikes, whilst 
others drove the Count and his retainers against the points of 
this forest of weapons.* The wife of the ill-fated Helfenstein, 
a natural daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, holding her 
infant in her arms, implored them, on bended knees, to spare 
the life of her husband, and vainly endeavoured to avert this 
barbarous murder. A lad who had served under the Count, 
and had afterwards joined the rebels, gamboled' in mockery 
before him, and played the dead march upon his fife, as if he 
had been leading his victims in a dance. Alt perished ; the 
infant was wounded in its mother^s arms, and she herself 
thrown upon a dung-cart, and thus conveyed to Heilbronn. 

At the news of these atrocities, a cry of horror was uttered 
by the friefids of the Reformation, and Luther's feeling heart 
was violently agitated. On one hand, the peasantry, ridicul- 
ing his counsel, asserted that they had a revelation from Hea- 
ven, — impiously perverted the threatenings contained in the 
Old Testament, — proclaimed an equality of conditions, and a 
community of goods, — defended their cause with fTre and 
sword, and rioted in barbarous executions. On the other 
hand, the enemies of the Reformation, with malicious sneer, 
enquired if the Reformer did not know that it was easier to 
kmdle a fire than to extinguish it. Indignant at these exces- 
ses, and alarmed at the thought that they might check the pro- 
gress of the Gospel. Luther no longer hesitated ; he laid aside 
his former forbearance, and denounced the rebels with all th« 
energy of his character, overpassing, perhaps, the just bounds 
within which he should have contained himself 

• U9d itcbltBeiiiClniiMeadiiiehak^^ (Mathetiitt, p. 46.) 
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^ The peasantry/' said he, << are guilty of three horrible 
eriraes against Qod and men ; and thus deserve both the death 
of the body and that of the souL In the first pkce, they re- 
bel against their rulers, to whom they have sworn allegiance; 
next, they rob and plunder convents and castles; and, to crown 
ail, they cloak their crimes under the profession of the Gos- 
pel ! If you neglect to shoot a mad dog, yourself and all 
your neighbours will perish. He who dies in the cause of the 
magistrates will be a true martyr, provided he fight with a 
good conscience." 

Luther then proceeds to comment severely upon the guilty 
violence of the peasantry, in compelling simple and peaceable 
men to join their ranks, and thus bringing them into the same 
condetnnation. He then proceeds: "On this account, my 
dear Lords, I conjure you to interpose for the deliverance of 
these poor people. I ^say to him who can bear arms, strike, 
and kill. If thou shouldst fall, thou canst not have a more 
blessed end ; for thou meetest death in the service of God, and 
to save thy neighbour from hell."* 

Neither gentle nor violent measures could arrest the popu- 
lar torrent. The church bells were rung no longer for divine 
worship. Whenever their deep and prolonged sounds wero' 
heard in country places, it was known as the tocsin, and all 
flew to arms. 

The people of the Black Forest had enrolled themselves 
under John Muller of Bulgenbach. With ail imposing aspect, 
wrapped in a red cloak, and wearing a red cap, this chief dar- 
ingly proceeded from village to village, followed by his pea- 
santry. Behind him, on a waggon, decorated with boughs 
and ribands, was exhibited a tri-coloured flag, black, red, and 
white, — 'the standard of revolt. A herald, similarly deco- 
rated, read aloud the twelve articles, and invited the people to 
join in the insurrection. Whoever refused to do so, was ban- 
ished from the community. 

Their progress, which at first was pacific, became more and 
more alarming. " We roust," they exclaimed, « compel the 

• Dein^ Nchesten zu letten aufl der Holle.' (L. 0pp. xix. p. 266.) 
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ioxda.ot the soil to submit to our condition^' — and by vmj of 
bringing tbem to compliance they proceeded to break open the 
granaries, empty the cellars, draw the fish-ponds, demolish 
the castles of the nobles, and set fixe to the convents. Oppo* 
aition had inflamed to frenzy these misguided men: Equality 
could no longer satisfy them; — they tbirsted for blood; and 
swore to make every man who wore a spur bite the dust 

At the approach of the peasantry, those towns which were 
incapable of withstanding a siege opened their gates, and 
made common cause with them. In every place they entered, 
the images of the saints were defaced — the crucifixes broken 
to pieces,-^while women, armed with weapons, passed through 
the streets threatening the lives of the monks. Beaten and 
repulsed in one place, they re-assembled in another, and braved 
the most formidable regular troops. 

A committee chosen by the peasants stationed themselves nX 
Heilbrun. The Counts of Lowenstein were captured, strips, 
and clothed in common blouse, a white stafi* was placed in 
their hands, and they were compelled to swear adhesion to the 
twelve articles. " Brother George, and you, brother Albert," 
said a brazier to the Counts of Hohenlohe, who visited their 
camp, *^ swear to us to 'act the part of brothers — ^for yourselves 
are now peasants and no longer lords." Equality of ranks, that 
dream of democrats, was establishecl in aristocratic Germany. 

Many persons of the upper classes, some from fear, and some 
from motives of ambition, joined the insurrection. The cele- 
brated Gotz of Berlichingen finding himself unable to main- 
tain his authority over his vassals, prepared to seek a refuge 
in the states of the Elector of Saxony, but his wife, who waa 
then in child-bed, wishing to keep him at home, concealed 
from him the Elector's letter. Gotz, hemmed in on all sides, 
was compelled to put himself at the head of the rebel forces. 
On the 7tb of May, the peasants entered Wurtzburg, where 
they were received with acclamations. The troops of th6 
princes and of the knights of Suabia and Franconia, who 
were stationed in that city, evacuated it, and withdrew in con- 
fusion within the citadel, — the last refuge of the nobility. 
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But already bad the commotion spread to other parts of 
Germany. Spires, the Palatinate, Alsace, Hesse, had adopted 
tbe twelve articles, and the peasants threatened Bavaria, West- 
phalia, the Tyrol, Saxony, and Lorraine. The Margrave of 
Baden, having scornfully rejected the articles, was compelled 
to §eek refuge in flight The Coadjutor of Fulda acceded to 
them with a laugh. The smaller towns suhmitted, alleging 
that they had do spears to resist the insurgents. Mentz, 
Treves, Frankfort, obtained the immunities on which they had. 
insisted. 

Throughout the Empire, a wide-spreading revolution vras 
in full career. The ecclesiastical and secular privileges, 
which bore sjo heavily on the peasantry, were to be suppressed ; 
church property was to be diverted to secular uses, to indem- 
nify the chiefs, and meet the exigencies of the state ; (axes 
were to be abolished, with exception of a tribute payable every 
tea years ; the power of the Emperor, as recognised by the 
New Testament, was to be maintained SUpreme ; all other 
reigning princes were to come down to the level of citizens ; 
sixty-four free courts were to be instituted, and men of all ranke 
to be eligible as judges*; all conditions were to return to their 
primitive positions ; the clergy were to be restricted to the pas- 
torship of their several churches ; princes and knights were 
to be defenders of the weak ; uniform weights and measures 
were to be introduced ; and one coin to be struck, and be the 
only currency of the whole EJmpire. 

Meanwhile, the nobles were recovering from their first stu- 
por, and George Truchsess, commander-in-chief of the Impe- 
rial forces, advanced in the direction of the lake of Constance. 
On the 7th of May, he drove back the peasants at Beblingen, 
and directed his nmrch upon the town of Weinsberg, where 
the unfortunate Count of Helfenstein had lost his life. He 
set fire to it, and burned it to the ground, giving orders that 
its ruins should be left as a lasting memorial of the treason of 
its inhabitants. At Furfeld, he efiected a junction with the 
Elector Palatine and the Elector of Treves, and the combined 
ftrmy advanced upon Fraaconia. 

VOL. III. 18 
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The Frauenberg, the citadel of Wurtzburg, had held out 
for the cause of the nobles, and the main army of the peasants 
still lay before its walls. On receiving intelligence of the 
approach of Truchsess, they resolved on an assault, and on the 
15th of May, at nine in the evening, the trumpets sounded, the 
tri-colour flag was unfurled, and the peasants rushed to the as- 
sault with frightful shouts. Sebastian Rotenhan, one of the 
staunchest partisans of the Reformation, was commandant in 
the castle. He had organized the means of defence on an 
efficient footing, and when he harangued the soldiers and ex- 
horted them to repel the attack, they had all sworn to do so, 
raising their three fingers towards heaven. A fierce struggle 
ensued. The reckless and despairing efforts of the peasants 
were answered from the walls of the fortress by petards and 
showers of sulphur and boiling pitch, and discharges of can- 
non. The peasants, thus struck by their unseen enemy from 
behind the ramparts, for an instant faltered, but their fury ros^ 
above it alL Night closed in, and the contest still raged. 
The fortress, lighted up by a thousand battle-fires, seemed, in 
the darkness of the night, to resemble a towering giant pour- 
ing forth flames, and contending in the midst of bursts of thun- 
der for the salvation of the Empire from the savage bravery 
of infuriated hordes. At two in the morning, the peasants, 
failing in all their efforts, at last retreated. 

They tried to open negociations with the garrison, on the 
one side, and with Truchsess, who was approaching at the 
head of his army, on the other. But negociation was not 
their forte. Violence and conquest offered their only chance 
of safety. Afler some hesitation, they decided to advance 
against the Imperial forces ; but the cannon and charges of 
the Imperial cavalry made fearful havoc in their ranks. 
On reaching Konigshofen, they were completely routed. Then 
it was that the princes, nobles, and bishops, cruelly abusing 
their victory, gave loose to unheard-of cruelties. Those who 
were taken prisoners, were hanged at the road-side. The 
bishop of Wurtzburg, who had taken flight, returning to his 
diocese, passed over it, attended by executioners, who shed. 
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Without distinction, the blood of rebels, and of such &a were 
living quietly in subjection to God's word. Gotz de Berlich- 
ingen was sentenced to imprisonment for life. The Margrave 
Casimir of Anspach, deprived of their sight no less than 
eighty peasants, wha, in the rebellion, had declared, with an 
oath, that their eyes should never look upon that prince, — 
casting the victims of his cruelty on the wide world, blind^ 
and holding each other by the hand, to grope their way, and 
beg their bread. The unfortunate youth who had played, on 
his fife, the death-march of Helfenstein, was chained to a stake, 
and a fire lighted round him, — the knights being present, and 
laughing at his horrid contortions. 

Everywhere public worship was restored, under its ancient 
forms. In the most flourishing and populous districts of the 
Empire, the traveller was horror-struck with the sight of 
heaps of dead bodies and smoking ruins. Fifty thousand had 
perished ; and almost everywhere the people lost what little 
liberty they had previously possessed. Such, in Southern 
Germany, was the dreadful result of the Revolt. 

But the evil was not confined to the south and west of Ger- 
many. Mflnzer, after traversing part of Switzerland, Alsace, 
and Suabia, had again turned his steps toward Saxony. Some 
townsmen of Mulhausen, in Thuringia, invited him to their 
town, and elected him as their pastor. The Town-council 
having offered resistance, Manzer degraded it, — appointing 
another in its stead, composed of his own friends, and presided 
over by himself Contemning the Christ full of grace, whom 
Luther preached, and resolved on recourse to violent means, 
his cry was, — " We must exterminate with the sword, like 
Joshua, the Canaanitish nations." He set on foot a commu- 
nity of goods,* and pillaged the conventaf. " Mtinzer," wrote 
Luther to Amsdorff, on the 11th of April, 1525, "Mtknzer is 
king, and emperor of Mulhausen, and no longer its pastor." 
The lowest classes ceased to work* If any one wanted a 
piece of cloth, or a supply of corn, he asked his richer neigh 
* Omnia fimul commmuft. (L. 0pp. xiz. p. 293.) 
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bour: ifthe latter refused, the penalty was hanging. Malhait* 
sen being a free town, Munzer exercised his power, unmolested 
for nearly a year. The revolt of Southern Germany led him 
to imagine that the time was come to extend his new kingdom. 
He cast some large guns in the convent of the Franciscans, and 
exerted himself to raise the peasantry and miners of Mansfeld. 
" When will you shake off your slumbers," said be, in a fa- 
natical address: *^ Arise, and iSght the battle of the Lord !-^ 
The time is come. — France, Germany, and Italy, are up and 
doing. Forward, Forward, Forward I — Drarty Dran, Dran ! 
Heed not the cries of the ungodly. They will weep like 
children, — ^but be you pitiless. — Dran, Dran, Dran J-^Fire 
bums J — let yo.ur awords be ever tinged with blood!* — Dran, 
Dran^ Dran ! — Work while it is day." The letter was sign- 
ed *' Mflnzer^ God's servant against the ungodly." 

The country people, eager for plunder, flocked in crowds 
to his standard. Throughout the 4istricts of Mansfeld, Stol- 
berg, Schwarzburg, Hesse, and Brunswick, the peasantry rose 
en masse. The convents of Michelstein, Ilsenburg, Walkers 
ried, Rossleben, and many others in the neighbourhood of ths 
Hartz mountains, or in the, plains of Thuringia were plunderea 
At Reinhardsbrunn, the place which Luther had once visited, 
the tombs of the ancient landgraves were violated, and the 
library destroyed. 

Terror spread far and wide. Even at Wittemberg, some 
anxiety began to be felt. The Doctors who had not feaiei 
Empeifors nor Pope felt themselves tremble in presence of a 
madman. Curiosity was all alive to the accounts of what 
was going on, and watched every step in the progress of the 
insurrection. Melancthon wrote — " We are here in imminent 
danger. If Mflnzer be successful, it is all over with us ; un- 
less Christ should appear for our deliverance. Mtknzer's pro* 
gress is marked by more than Scythian cnielty.f His threats 
are more dreadful than I can tell you." 

' * Lasset ener Schwerdt nicht kalt werden von Blut. (L. Opp. xix. 5^} 
t Monceros plui quam Scythicam crudelitotein pro M feit. (Corfk 
R«f.lp.741.) 
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The pious Elector bad hesitated long what steps he should 
take. Mtlnzer had exhorted him, as well as the other reign- 
ing princes, to be converted : " For," said be, " their time is 
come:" and he had signed his letters — " Munzer, armed with 
thejsword of Gideon." It was Frederic's earnest desire to try 
gentle methods for reclaiming these deluded men. Danger* 
ously ill, he had written on the 14tb of April, to his brother 
John — " Possibly, more than one cause for insurrection ha« 
been given to these wretched people. Oh, in many wajrs are 
the poor oppressed by their temportil, as well as by their 
spiritual rulers !" And when his councillors adverted to the 
humiliation, confusions, and dangers to which he would ex* 
pose himself by neglecting to stifle the rebellion in its in&ncy, 
he made answer — " In my time, I have been a potent Elector, 
with horses and chariots in great abundance, — if, at this time, 
God will take them away, I will go on foot"* 

Phillip, the young Landgrave of Hesse, was the first of the 
reigning princes who took up arms. His knights and retam- 
ers swore to live or die with him. Having put the affairs of 
his states in order, he moved towards Saxony. On their side, 
Duke John, the^ Elector's brother, Duke George of Saxony, 
and Duke Henry of Brunswick, advancing, effected a junction 
with the Hessian troops. A.S the combined force came into 
sight, the peasants, in alarm, took their station on a hill, and, 
without observing any discipline, set about constructing a sort 
of rampart, composed of thmx waggons. Mflnzer had not 
even provided powder for his immense guns. No help ap- 
peared— -thetroops hemmed them in, and a panic spread through 
the rebel host The princes from motives of humanity, pro- 
posed to them to capitulate — ^and they showed signs of willing- 
ness to do so. Then it was, that Mttnzer had recourse to the 
most powerful lever of enthusiasm : " This day," said he, 
" this day we shall behold the mighty arm of God. and de- 
struction shall fall upon our enemies !" Just at that moment, 
a rainbow was seen in the clouds — and the fanatic multitude, 
whose standard bore the representation of a rainbow, beheld m 
* So wolle er hinktinflig za fu8» gehen. (S«dk. p. 68&.) 
18* 
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it a sure omen of the Dirine protection. Monzer took advan- 
tage of it : " Never fear/' said he, to the burghers and peasant- 
ry ; "I will receive all their balls in my sleeve:"* and at the 
same moment, he gav^ direction that a young gentleman, 
Maternus Geholfen, an envoy from the princes, should be 
cruelly put to death, in order that the rebels might thus 
know themselves beyond the hope of pardon. 

The Landgrave harangued his soldiers — " I well know," 
said he, " that we princes are often to blame— for we are but 
men ; but it is God's will that the powers that be should be 
respected. Let us save our wives and children from the fury 
of these murderera The Lord will give us the victory, for 
liath He not said, < He that resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God.' " Philip then gave the signal for the at* 
tack. It was the 15th of May, 1525. The army put itself 
in motion — but the crowd of peasants standing still, struck up 
the hymn, " Come, Holy Spirit," — expecting Heaven to inter- 
pose in theiir behalf. But the artillery soon opened a breach 
in their rude fortification, and scattered confusion and death in 
their midst On this, their &naticism and resolution at onct 
forsook them; a panic spread throughout their host, and 
breaking from their ranks they fled in the utmost disorder. 
Five thousand were slain in the pursuit. After the battle the 
princes and their victorious troops entered Frankenhausen. A 
soldier, who had mounted to the loft of the house in which he 
was quartered, perceived a man crouching in concealment f 
** Who are you ?" demanded he ; " are you one of the re- 
bels?" — then catching sight of a writing-case, he opened it, 
and found therein letters addressed to Thomas Mftnzer — " Is 
that your name?" inquired the trooper.— -« No," answered the 
sick man. But the soldier, uttering dreadful threats, Mttnzer ' 
— ^for he it was — confessed he was the man. " You are my 
prisoner," rejoined the other. Being taken before Duke 
George and the Landgrave, Mfinzer persisted in maintaining 

* Ihr sollt sehen dass ich alle Buchseiurtetne in Ermel fanen will 
(L. Opp. xix. p. 297.) 
t So findet er einen am Brit 
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Iiat Le was justified in chastising the nobles, since they were 
opposers of the Gospel. " Wretch !" said they, ^- think of 
those whose death thou hast occasioned." But he made an- 
swer, smiling in the midst of his anguish, " They would have 
it so." He took the sacrament under one kind, and was be^ 
headed on the same day as his lieutenant Pfeifier. Mulhausen 
was taken, and the peasants loaded with chains. 

One of the nobles, who had remarked in the crowd of pris- 
oners a peasant whose appearance interested him, drew neiii^ 
and said, — " Well, my boy, what government is most to your 
mind, — ^the peasants or the princes?" The poor youth, sigh- 
ing deeply, replied, — " Ah, my dear lord, no edge of sword 
inflicts such suffering as the rule of a peasant over his fet 
low."* 

What remained of the rebellion was quenched in blood: 
Duke George was particularly inflexible. In the states of 
the Elector, there were neither executions nor punishments ;f 
God's word, preached in its. purity, had been proved sufficient 
to control the tumultuous passions af the people. 

In truth, Luther had, from its very beginning, withstood the 
rebellion ; which to him appeared the forerunner of final 
judgments. He had spared neither advice, entreaties, nor 
irony. To the twelve articles which the rebels had draws 
up at Erfurth, he had subjoined as a thirteenth : '^ Itemy the 
following article omitted above. From this day forth the hon- 
ourable Council shall be powerless, — its functions shall be to 
do nothing, — ^it, shall sit as an idol or as a log, — the commune 
shall chew its meat for it, and it shall govern bound hand and 
foot. From this day, the waggon shall guide the horses, the 
horses shall hold the reins, and all shall go on prosperously, 
in conformity with the glorious system set forth in the fore- 
going articles." 

Luther was not satisfied with using his pen. Just when 
the confusion was at its height, he left Wittemberg, and trav- 

* Kein Messer scherpfer schirrt denn wenn ein Baur des andera 
£Eenr wird. (Mathentu, p. 48.) 
t F£c nulla camificina, nulllun sapplkium. (Corp. Ref. I p. 75@.) 
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ersed some of the districts where the agitation was greatest 
He preached, he laboured to soften the hearts of his hearers^ 
and being strengthened from above in his work, he guided, 
quieted, and brought back into their accustomed channels, the 
impetuous and overflowing torrents. 

The reformed teachers everywhere exerted a similar influ 
ence. At Halle, Brentz, by the power of the divine proiriiscs, 
revived the drooping spirits of its inhabitants, and four thou- 
sand of the peasants fled before six hundred of its citizens.* 
At Ichterhausen, where a body of peasants had met, intending 
to demolish certain castles, and put their owners to death, Fre- 
deric Myconius ventured atone among them, and such was 
the power of his eloquence, that they at once abandoned their 
purpose.! 

Such was the part taken by the Reformers and the Refor- 
mation during the continuance of the revolt. They contend- 
ed, as far as they were enabled, by the sword of the Word, 
wad boldly asserted the principles which alone have power at 
all times to preserve order and subjection among nations. 
Hence we And Luther asserting that if the wholesome inflth 
ence of sound doctrine had not withstood the madness of the 
people, the revolt would have extended its ravages far more 
widely, and would everywhere have overturned both Church 
and State. Every thing inclines us to believe that this melan- 
choly anticipation would have been realised. 

If, as we have seen, the Reformers stood up against sedition, 
they nevertheless did not escape without being wounded. 
That moral agony which Luther had first undergone in his 
cell at Erfurth, was perhaps at its height after the revolt of 
the peasants. On the side of the princes it was repeated, and 
in many quarters believed, that Luther's teaching had been 
the cause of the rebellion ; and groundless as was the charge, 
the Reformer could not but feel deeply affected by the credit 

* Eorum animos fractot et perturbatos verbo Dei erezit. (M. Adam. 
Vit Brcntii, p. 441.) 

t Agmen rusticorum qui convenerant ad demoliendas aioes, 
oratione fie compeiciut. (M. Adam. VU. Fred. Myconii, p. 178.) 
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attached to it On the side of the people, MODzer and all the 
leaders of the sedition represented him as a vile hypocrite and 
batterer of the great,* and their calumnies easily obtained be- 
lief The strength with which Luther had declared against 
the rebels, had given offence even to men of moderate opinions. 
The partisans of Rome exulted ;t all seemed against him, and 
he bore the indignation of that generation : but what most 
grieved him was that the work of heaven should be thus de- * 
graded by being classed with the dreams of fanatics. He 
contemplated the bitter cup presented to him, ojad foreseeing 
that ere long he would be forsaken by all, he exclaimed, 
'^ Soon shall I also have to say, ^ All ye shall be offended be- 
cause of me in that night !' " 

Yet, in the midst of this bitter experience, his faith was 
unshaken. " He," said he, " who has enabled me to tread 
the enemy under foot when he came against me as a roaring 
lion, will not sufier that enemy to crush me, now that he ap- 
proaches with the treacherous leer of the basilisk.^ I mourn 
over the late calamities. Again and again have I asked my- 
self whether it might not have been better to have allowed the 
Papacy to pursue its course unmolested, rather than be a wit- 
ness to the breaking out of such commotions. But no ; — ^it is 
better to have extricated a few from the jaws of the devil, than 
that all should be lefl under his murderous fangSv" 

At this period we must note the completion of that change 
in Luther's views which had commenced at the time of his 
return from the Wartburg. A principle of internal life no 
longer satisfied him ; the Church and her institutions assumed 
a high importance in his estimate. The fearlessness with 
which he had thrown down all that stood in the way of his 
reforms, drew back in the prospect of a work of destruction, 
♦ CLuod adulator principum vocer. (L. Epp ii. p. 671.) 
t Gaudent papists de nostro dissidio. (Ibid. p. G12.) 
't etui cum toties hactenus sub pedibus meis calcavtt et contrivit 
leonem et draconem, non dnet etiam basiliscum super me calcare. 
(IHd. p. 671.) 

f E« ist besser einige aus dem Rachen des Teofels herausreisten. 
(L. 0pp. ii. Ed. ix. p. 961.) 
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fiir more radical and sweeping : he , felt the necessity for pfe» 
serving, ruling, bailding up, — and it was in the centre of the 
blood-watered ruins with which the war of the peasants had 
covered Germany, that the structure of the new Church rose 
slowly from its foundations. 

The troubles we have been narrating left a deep and en- 
during impression on the minds of that age. Nations were 
struck with consternation. The masses who had sought in 
the Reformation nothing but political freedom, withdrew from 
it of their own accord, when they saw that spiritual liberty 
was the only liberty it ofiered. Luther's opposition to the 
peasants involved the renunciation of the inconstant favour of 
the people. It was not long before a seeming tranquillity 
was restored, and the silence of terror* succeeded to the out 
breaks of enthusiasm and sedition. 

Thus the popular passions, the cause of revolution, and 
radical equality, were quelled and passed away ; but the Re- 
formation did not pass away. The two movements, by many 
confounded with each other, were exhibited in the distinctness 
of their character by the diversity of their results. The revoh 
was a thing of earthly origin, the Reformation was from 
above — some cannon and soldiers sufficed to put down the 
former, but the latter never ceased to grow and strengthen, in 
spite of the reiterated assaults of the imperial or ecclesiastical 
{)Owers. 

And yet the cause of the Reformation itself seemed likely 
to perish in the gulph in which the liberties of the people 
were lost. A melancholy event appeared likely to hasten its 
ruin. At the time the princes were in full march against 
Mttnzer, and ten days before the final defeat of the peasants, 
the aged Elector of Saxony, the man whom God had raised 
up to defend the Reformation against external dangers, de- 
scended to the tomb. 
V ^s strength had been daily declining; and his feeling 

^"Ea res incussit .... vulgo tcrrorem, ut nihil usquam moveatub 
|i5)rp. lUf i. p. 752.) 
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heart was wrung by the atrocities which stained the progress 
of the war of the peasants. ** Oh !" cried he, ivith a deep 
sigh, "if it were the will of God, I would gladly be released 
from this life. I see nothing left, neither love, truth, or faith, 
or any thing good upon this earth."* 

Turning from the thought of the confusions that prevailed 
throughout Germany, the pious prfnce quietly prepared him- 
self to depart. He had taken up his abode in his castle of 
Lochau. On the 4th of May, he asked for his chaplain, the 
faithful Spalatin : " You do well to visit me," said he to him 
as he entered the room, " for it is well to visit the sick." Then 
directing that his couch should be moved toward the table 
where Spalatin was seated, he desired his attendants to leave 
the room, and affectionately taking his friend's hand, spoke 
to him familiarly of Luther, of the peasants, and of his ap- 
proaching end. At eight that same evening Spalatin re- 
turned ; the aged prince opened his mind to him, and con- 
fessed his sins, in the presence of God. The next morning, 
the 5th, he received the communion under both kinds. No 
member of his family was present : his brother and his nephew 
had both left with the army ; but, according to the ancient 
custom of those times, his domestics stood round the bed gazing 
in tearst upon the venerable prince whom it had been their 
sweet privilege to serve : " My little children," said he, ten- 
derly, "if I have offended any one of you forgive me for the 
love of God; for we princes often offend against such little 
ones, and it ought not so to be." In this way did Frederic 
conform himself to the apostle's direction that the rich humble 
himself when he is brought low, "because as the flower of 
the grass he shall pass away.";): 

Spalatin never left Tiim. He set before him with glowing 
earnestness the glorious promises of the Gospel ; and the pious 
Elector dmnk in its strong consolations with unspeakable 
peace. That evangelic doctrme was then to his soul no longer 

• Noch etwas gates mehr in der Welt (Seckend. p. 708.) 
t Dbm alle Umstehende zum weinen bewegt. (Ibid.) 
t St. James, 1 ch. 10th ver . 
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a sword, turned against false teaching, searching it in all its 
refuges of lies, and triumphing over it at every turn : it was a 
shower — a gentle dew, distilling on his heart, and causing it 
to overflow with hbpe and joy. God and eternity were alone 
present to his thought. 

Feeling his death rapidly drawing nigh, he destroyed a 
will he had made some years before, in which he had com 
mended his soul to " the Mother of God," and dictated another 
in which he cast himself on the spotless and availing merit of 
Jesus Christ " for the forgiveness of his sins," and expressed 
his firm assurance that ^' he was redeemed by the precious 
blood of his beloved Saviour."* This done, he added, — " My 
strength fails me, I can say no more ;" and at five the same 
evening he " fell asleep." " He was a son of Peace," re- 
marked his physician, " and in peace he is departed." — " Oh \ 
said Luther, " how bitter to his survivors was that death." t 

It is remarkable that Luther, who just at that time was on 
a mission of peace, trying to allay the excitement left, by re- 
cent events, on the minds of the people of Thuringia, had never 
seen the Elector, but at a distance, — as at Worms, when the 
latter was seated beside Charles the Fifth But from the mo- 
ment the Reformation appeared, these two remarkable men 
had been together in spirit. Frederic in quest of the national 
interest and independence, — Luther in quest of truth and re- 
formation. It cannot be doubted that the Reformation was, 
in principkj a work of the Spirit ; but, in order to its gaining 
footing on the earth, it was, perhaps, necessary that it should 
be linked with a something connected with the interests of the 
nation. Hence, — ^no sooner had Luther stood up against in- 
dulgences, than the alliance between the Monk and the Prince 
was tacitly concluded, — an alliance in its nature simply moral, 
without form of contract, without writing, without even verbal 
communication, — an alliance in which the stronger lent no aid 
to the weaker party, but that which consisted in leaving him 

* Durch das theure Blut meines allerliebsten Heylandes 
('Seek. p. 703.) 
t O mon amara ! (L. Epp. il. p. 659.) 
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unmolested to bis work. But now that the mighty oak, under 
tbe sheher of which the Reformation had grown up, was felled 
to the dust, — DOW that the opposers of the Gospel gave more 
free expression to their hatred, and its supporters were obliged 
to retire or to be silent, it seemed as if nothing was left to de- 
fend it against the sword of those who were pursuing it 

The confederates of Ratisbon, afler the complete defeat of 
the peasants of the southern and western provinces, proceeded 
to vent their revenge on the Reformation, as well as on those 
who had taken part in the revolt. At Wurtzburg, at ^am- 
berg, inofiensive citizens were put to death, — ^inpluding some 
who had even opposed themselves to the peasants. " It mat- 
ters not," it was openly said, " they were of. the Qospellera^'i 
— and they were beheaded.* 

Duke George sought opportunity to infuse into the minds 
of the Landgrave and Duke John his own prejudices and an- 
tipathies. " See," said he, after the rout of the peasants, point- 
ing to tlie field of carnage, '^ see what miseries Luther has oc- 
casioned." John and Philip showed signs of acquiescence. 
" Duke George," remarked the Reformer," flatters hiiyiself h.e 
shall succeed, now that Frederic is dead; but Christ still 
reigns in the midst of his enemies. Gnash their teeth as they 
will, the desire of them shall perish." t 

George lost no time in forming, in northern Germany, ft 
- confederacy similar to that of Ratisbon. The Electors of 
Mentz and Brandenburg, — Dukes Henry, Kric, and Greorg^. 
assembled at Dessau, and there concluded a treaty of alliancp 
in the interest of Rome. J - In the month of July, George 
urged the new Elector and his son-in-law, the Landgrave, tp 
accede to it. Then, as if to give intimation of the objects of 
the confederation, he beheaded two citizens of Leipsic, who 
had been proved to have in their possession the Reformer's 
writings. , 

f Ranke, Deutsche Getch. ii. p. 396. 

t Dux Gorgius, mortuo Frederico, putat se omnia posse. (L. H^ 
Hi. p. 22.) 

X Habito coDciliabub conjisravenmt netitnroB iese esse omnia . . • 
(IWd.) 
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Jatt at this time letters from Charles the FiAh, dated from 
Toledo, reached Germany, by which another Diet was con- 
voked at Augsburg. Charles wished to give the Empire such 
a constitution as would allow him to dispose, at will, of the 
military force of Germany. The divisions in religion favoured 
his design. He had but to let loose the Catholics against the 
Gospellers; and when both should have exhausted their 
strength, he might gain an easy victory over both. " Away 
with the Lutherans,"* was therefore the cry of the Emperor. 
Thus, all conspired against the Reformation* Never could 
Luther's spirit have been bowed down by such manifold ap- 
prehensions. The surviving sectaries of Mtinzer had vowed 

•to take his life. His sole protector was no more. " Duke 
George," wrote some, " intended to arrest him in Witteraberg 
itself."f The Princes who could have defended him, one after 

' another bowed before the storm, and seemed to be abandoning 
the cause of the G6spel. The University, already lowered in 
qredit by Ihe recent confusions,' was, according to rumour, on 
the point of being suppressed by the new Elector. Charles, 
after his victory at Pavia, h§id just convoked another Diet, 
that a finishing blow might be dealt against the Reformation. 
What dangers, then, must he not have foreseen ? The anxious 
mental struggles that had so often drawn sobs from his bosom 
again wrung his heart. How should he bear up against such 
multiplied enemies T In the very crisis of this agitation, with 
all these accumulated dangers staring him in the face, — the 
corpse of Frederic scarcely cold, and tlve plains of Germany 
still strewed with the unburied bodies of the peasants-*— Lu- 
ther, — ^none surely could have imagined such a thing, — Lu- 
ther married 1 

In the monastery of Nimptsch, near Grimma, in Saxony, 
resided, in the year 1523, nine nuns, who had devoted them 
selves to the reading of God's word, and had discerned the 
contrast that existed between the christian life and the daily 

• Skndan. Hist, de la Ref. i. p. 914. 
t Keil. Linho'f Lieben, p. 160. 



fOtttkie of their cloister. The names of these nuns wm« 
Mftgdal^e Staupitz, Elisa Caoitz, Are GroesD, Are and Map- 
faret Sehonfeld, Laneta Golis, Margaret and CaUierine Ze- 
iohau, and Catlierine Bora. The first step taken by these young 
women, after their minds wer0 delivered from the superstitions 
of their monastery, was to write to their relations — ^ Our con- 
tinuance in a cloister/? said they, <^is incompatible with the 
salvation of our souls."* Their parents, dreading the trouble 
9uch a resohition was likely to occasion lo themselves, repelled 
with harshaei^ the entreaties of their children. The poor 
nuns were overwhelmed with distress. How to leave their 
nunnery 1 their timidity took alarm at so d^spcikate a decision. 
At last, their horror of the Papal services prevailed, and they 
mutually promised not to part company, but together to find 
their way to some respectable quarter with decency and order.f 
Two respected and pious citizens of Torgau, Leonard Koppe 
aad Wolff Tomitzcbj tendered their assistalscel — they wel- 
comed it as of Qod's sending, and quitted the convent of 
Nimptsch without any hindrance h&ng interposed, las if the 
hand of the Lord had set open its gates. ^ Ko{^ and To- 
mitzch were in waiting to receive them in their waggon^— and 
tm the 7th of April, the nine nuns, amazed at their own bold- 
ness, drew up in deep emotion tt the gate of the old ccmvent of 
theAugustiues where Luther resided. . 

" This is not my doing," said Luther, as he received them, 
*^*but would to God I could, in this way, give liberty to en- 
^aved consciences, and empty the cloisters of their tenants. A 
breach is made, however J' J Seyeral persons proposed to the 
doctor to receive the nuns into their houses, and Catherine 
•Bora found a welcome in the femily of the burgcxnaster of 
Wittemberg. 

If Luther had then before him the prospect of any solemn 

• Der Seelen Seligktat haXhet. (L. Epp. ii. p. 383i) 
t mt aUer Zucht and £ihrft. an i»dti(^ StMte «nd Orte komiiMn. 
(Ibid. p. 322.) 

t PerhonestoB civcs'TorgaTlensett adducta. (Ibid. p. 319.) 

I Mirabiliter evaserunt. (Ibid.) 

II tJnd alle Klfister IcOig raachen. (Ibid. p. 3SS.> 
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twenty it wa» that he should be called to asoeiid the rmfkUj 
not the steps. of thealtar. Many moatha after this, he answer- 
ed those who spoke-of marriage — ^^ God may change my 
jkurpose, if such be His pleasure ; but at present I hare no 
thought of taking a wife; not that I am insensible to.JLh^ 
charms of a married life; I am neither wood nor stone f but 
I every day expect death said the punishment of a heretic."* 

And yet all was moving onward in the church. The habits 
jof monastic life, invented by man, were on all sides giving 
l^ce to the habits of domestic life, instituted hy God. On 
Sunday, the 9th of October, Luther, on rising, laid aside h^ 
monk's goyirn, assumed the garb of a secukr priest, and tbcia 
made his appearance in the church, where this transformation 
caused a lively satis&ctioa Christianity, in its renewed youth, 
hailed with transport ever3rthing that announced that the old 
' things were passed away. 

It was not long before the last monk quitted the convent. 
Luther remained behind ; his footst^s alone re-echoed in its 
long corrid(Nr8^->he sat silent and alone in the refiectory, so 
lately vocal with the babble of the monks. A speaking si- 
lence 1 attesting the triumph of the Word of Qod. The con- 
vent had, indeed, ceased to have any existence. Luther, to- 
ward the end of December, 1524, transmitted to the Elector 
the keys of the monastery, together with a.message, that him- 
self would see . where it might be God's will to feed him.t 
The Elector made over the convent to the university, and de- 
Mired. Luther to continue to reside in it. The abode of the 
monks was, ere long, to become the home of a Christian fa- 
mily. 

Luther, who had. a heart happily constituted for relishing 
the sweetness of domestic life, honoured and loved the mfff- 
•riage state. It is even likely that he had some preference for 
Catherine Bora. For a long while, his scruples and the 
thought of the calunmies which such a. step would occasion, 

* Cum expectam ^notidie mortem et meritum hsretici faEpUdam 
(L. Epp. ii. p. 570, 30th Nor. 1524.) 
t Mum und will leh lehen wo mkh Gott emahret. (Ibid.p. 56^) 
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bi^l^iiid«Mi Mb dikiking of her ; and he had offered the hand 
of poor Oatherine first to BaumgaTtoer of Nnretnherg,* and 
ailerwaids to Doctor Glatz, of Orlamnnd. But when Baura* 
g^rtkier declined, and Catherine herself refused Glatz, he he- 
giin tnore serkmely to consider whether he himself ought not 
to'thuik of .maMng her his wife. 

His nigei father, who had been so much grieved when he 
first Iodic npon him the profession of an ecclesiastic, urged 
Wm to iharry.f But one thought above all was present in 
much power to the conscieiice of Luther. Marriage is God's 
appointment— ceKbacy is man's. He abhorred whatever bore 
the stamp of Rome. " I desire," said he, to his friends, " to 
haVe nothing left of my papistic life."| Night and day ho 
Besought the hoii to put an end to hi* uncertainty. At last a 
thought caime to break the last ties which held him back. To 
all the considerations^ of consistency and personal obedience 
which taiight him to apply to himself that word of God — Ft 
£r n&t good' that man should te altmet^ — ^was add^d a higher 
and more powerful motive. He recognized that if as a man 
h^ was called to the marriage state, he was also caAed to it as 
aHeiorth^r. This thought decided hita. 

5^If that monk marries," saM his friend Schurff the juris- 
consult, " he will cause men and devils to shout with laughter,! 
ted bring ruin upon all that he has hitherto effected." Tbia 
remark had upon Luther an effect the very reverse of what 
might have been expected. To brave the world, the devil, 
and his enemies, and, by an act in man's judgment the most 
likely to ruin the Rtgfi^tmation, make it evident that its triumph 
was not to be ascribed to him, was the very thing he most of' 
all dfes9red. Accordingly, lifting up his head, he boldly re» 
plied, — «ril do it! I will play this trick to the worid and 
the devil l^-^Fii content my father and marry Catiteria&l" 

* 8iv» Ketan tdwii a Bom t«oMe^ QL. E^. n. p. 563.) 
t Aus Begehren meines lieben Yatenkt (Ibid* iu. p. 2.) 
$ Ibi4 p. i. % <3(mBAB iL i& 

H RkiurM mundum umvsnum et diabolom ipiora. (JA, Ad. Vik 
M3a) 

19» 
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Luther, by hift marriage, broke ev^ mor^ irreiraeaUf tvMi. 
the institutions of the Papaay. He sealed his dectrji» by hia 
own example, — and emboldened the timid to an entire repun- 
elation of their delusions.* Rome had seemed to be here and 
there recoveringf the ground she had lost, and might have beeo- 
indulging in dreams of victory ;-^but here ym» a loud explo- 
sion that carried wonder and terror into h^ ranks, anddiseov- 
eared, more clearly than ever, the courage of the enemy sha 
had pictured to herself defeated and depressed ^ I am deter* 
mined," said Luther, '^ to bear witness to the Qoepel, not by 
my words alone, but by my actitms. I am determined, in Ihe 
face of my enemies, who already are triumphing and exulting 
over me, to marry a nun, — that they may know th«^ they have 
not conquered me.t I do not take a wife that I may live long" 
with hfir; but, seeing people and princes letting lci>ose their 
fury against me,^-in the prospe^^t of de^th, and of their agam 
trampling my doctrine under foot, I am revived to edify the 
weak, by leaving on record a striking confirmation of the truth 
of what I have taught" j: 

On the Uth of June, Luther repaired to the house of his 
friend and colleague AmsdorC He xequested Pomefamn, 
whom he dignified with the special character of tke Paslpr, to 
give them the nuptial benediction. Lucas CDanach and Doc- 
toj John Apelles witnessed their marriage. Melancthon wa% 
not present 

No sooner had Luther's marriage taken place than al « 
Christendom was roused by the report of it. On all aides ao 
cusations and calumnies were heaped upon him. " It is in 
cest," exclaimed Henry the Eighth. " A monk has marriec 
a vestal 1"^ said some. " Antichrist must be the fruit of such 
a union," said others ; "for it has been predicted that he will 

* Ut eonfirmem fibcto qxub docoi, tarn mulloi invei^ r^^^fltiniT^ in 
tanta luce Evangelii. (L. Epp. iii p. 13.) 

f Nonna daeta uxore in despe^mn tnnmphaiitiiim et elamantiam 
Jo ! Jo ! hostiiim. (Ibid. p. 21.) 

} Non duxi uxorem utdia inverem, sod quod mmc propioreCD Anem 
BBenm nupicarer. (Ibid. p. 32.) 

f Monachii^cmn vestali CQpvdaretur. (M. Ad Vit Luth. p. 13 U) 



te tht affipring of i| mook and a nun." To wiuch Eratmut 
made answer, with malicious snoer. << If that prophecy be true, 
what thousands of Antichrists the world has before now seen."* 
But while these attfu:ks were directed a^nst Luther, some 
4>rud^t and modeiyUe men, in the communion of the Church 
joi Rome, undertook, his defence. " Luther," said Erasmus, 
^ has taken to wife a female of the noble house of Bora^ — but 
she brought him no dowry." f One whose testimony carries 
still more weight, bore witness in his &vour. Philip Melanc- 
. ihon, the honoured teacher of Germany, who had at first been 
.affirmed by so bold a st^, now remarked with that grave con- 
.scientiousness which commanded respect even from his ene- 
mi^ : '^ If it is asserted thai there has been anything unbe- 
coming in the afiair of Luther's marriage, it is a false slander.^ 
It is my opinion, that, in marrying, he must have done vio- 
rlence U^ his inclination. The marriage state, I allow, is one 
of humility, — but it is also one of sanciity — ^if there be any 
.sanctity in this world ; and the Scriptures everywhere speak 
of it as honourable in God's sight." 

. At first Luther was disturbed by the reproaches and indig- 
nities showered ypon him. Melancthon showed more than 
Jiis usu^ kindness and affection towards him ;^ and it was not 
long.befqrq the Eefbrmer was enabled to discern, in men's 
opposition, one mark of God's approval. " If the world were 
not scandalized by what I have done," said he, '* I should 
have reason to fear that it was not according to God's rniad.") 
Eight years had elapsed between the period when Luther 
first preached against indulgences, and the time of his union 
with Catherine Bora. It would be difficult to attribute, as is 
sometimes done, his ^eal against the corruptions of the Church 

* Claot Antiebiistonim miUk jun olim habet mandiM. (Er. £pp. 
p. 789.) 

t Enaokvm addf : — Parta jnaUvro •ponss vanus erat rumor. (Er. 
Epp. p. 780, 789.) 

t 'Ort xf/sdSof To9n koI ii^^aXfiAwri, (Corp. Ref. i. p. 753 ad Cam.) 

f Ilao-a tntuiaifi itaX $wo(a, (11^.) 

N OffeodHur Miam in carne iptiiw divinitatift et creatoris, he adds. 
(L. Epp. iii. p. 32.) , . 
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to an eager desire to enter into the marriage itate. He ^wn 
already tamed forty-two ; and Catherine had passed two years 
at Wittemberg since leaving the conrent. 

Luther's marriage was a happy one: ^<The greatest of 
earthly blessings," said he, " is a pious and amiable wife,— 
who fears God and loves her femily, one with ^hom a man 
may 4ive in peace and in whom he may repose perfect «onfi« 
dence." 

Sometime after, in waiting to one of his friends, he intimikl- 
ed that his Catherine might soon present him with a child ;* 
and, in fact, just one year after their marriage, Catherine was 
delivered of a boy.f The charms of dome^ic life soott di^ 
pelled the dark clouds raised around him by the wrath of his 
adversaries. His Ketha, as he called her, manifested towanii 
him the tenderest affection, comforting him, when cast down, 
by reciting passages of the Bible, relieving him from the caras 
of the household, sitting by him in his intervals of leisure^ 
while she worked his portrait in embroidery, of reminded him 
of the friends he had neglected to write to, and amused him by 
the simplicity of her questions. A sort of dignity seems to 
have marked her deportment, for Luther occasionally spoke 
of her as " iify Lord Caiktrine,^^ One one occasion he said, 
jesting, that if ever he had to marry again, ^he would chisel an 
obedient wife in stone, for, added he, ^< there is no possi- 
bility of finding a real (Mie." His letters were full of tender, 
ness for Catherme, whom he styled, '* his dear and gracious 
wife" — ^^his dear arid amiable Ketha." Luther's manner 
acquired more playfulness from the society of his Catherine; 
and that happy flow of spirits continued from that time, and 
was never lost even in the most trying circumstances. 

Such was the almost universal corruption of the clergyi that 
the priestly office had &llen into almost general disrepute : the 
isolated virtue of a few faithful servants of Qod had not sufficed 

* Sift Oct. 1535. C&tena mea tdnralat rd vwwimplct illad Qtnm 3. 
Ta dolore gravida eria. (L. Epp. in. p. 95.) 

t Mir meiiM iiebe Kethe einea HaxuMn Lvtliar bmcht hat, getlem 
nm iwei. (8th June, 1526. Ibid. p. 119.) 
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tp fede0ia k fron^ cooteiapt Family peace and coajogal 
fdelity were eontinuaiiy being disturbed, both in towns and 
itural districts, by the gross passions of priests and monks ; — 
none were safe from their seductions. The free access allowed 
them to fomilies^ and sometimes even the confidence of the 
confessumaly was basely perverted into an opportunity of in- 
stilling deadly poison^ that they might gratify their guilty de- 
sires. The Reformation, by abolishing the. celibacy of the 
eeclesiastics, restoAdihe sanctity of wedlock. The marriage 
of the clergy put an end to an untold amount of secret profli- 
gacy. The Reformers became^zamples to their flocks in the 
Vioat endearing and important of all human relationships, — 
and it was not long before the people rejoiced to see the minia- 
ters of religion in the character of husbands and fathers. 

On a haisty view, Luther's marriage had indeed seemed to 
multiply the difficulties in the way of the Reformation, it 
was still suflering from the efl!ects of the revolt of the peasants; 
the sword of the Emperor and of the princes was unsheathed 
against it; .and its friends, the Landgrave Philip, and the new 
'£lectox John, appeared discouraged and silenced. 

Nevertheless^ this state of things was of no long dumtion. 
The young Landgrave ere long, boldly raised his head. Ar- 
dent and fearless as Luther, the manly spirit of the ReformeT 
had won his emulation. He threw himself with youthful 
daring into the ranks of the Reformation, while he at the same 
time studied its character with the grave intelligence of a 
thoughtful mind. 

In 8axony^.the loss of Frederic's prudence and influence 
was but ill supplied by his successor ; but the Elector's bro- 
ther, Duke John, instead of confining himself to the office of 
a protector, intervened directly and courageously in matters 
Meeting religion : " I desire," said he, in a speech communis 
cated to the assembled clergy, on the 16th August, 1525, as he 
was on the point of quitting Weimar, <' that you will in future 
preach the pure word of God, apart from those things which 
man hss added." Some of the older clergy, not knowing how 
Id set about obeying his directions, answered with simplicity, 
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•— .'^Btit we tire not forbidden to say mass for the dead, or td 
bless the water and sak?"-^" Every thing, — ^no matter what,^ 
*^replied the Elector, *^ must be conformed to Gotf s word.** 
* Soon after, the young Landgrave conceived the romantic 
hope of converting Duke George, his felher-in-law. Some* 
times he would .demonstrate thesafficiency of the Scripture*-^ 
iemother time he tvould expose the Mass, the Papacy, and 
compulsory vows. His letters followed quick upon each other, 
and the various testimony of Gbd's word wais all brought ttt 
bear upon the old Duke's faith * 

These efforts were not without results. Dake George*a 
son was won to the new opinions. But Philip failed^th the 
father. — ^" A hundred years hence," said the latter, " and yoa 
will see who is right."—" Awful speech 1" observed the Elec- 
tor of Saxony: " What can be the worth, I pray you, of a 
feith that needs so much previous reflection ?t — Poor Dukel 
he will hold back long — I fear God has hardened his h6art, 
as Pharaoh's, in old time.'* 

Ini Philip, the friends of the Go^el possessed a leader, at 
once bold, intelligent, Tind capable of making head Jigainst thfe 
formidable assaults its enemies were planning. ' But is it not 
sad to think, that from this moment the leader of the Refbfma- 
*tion should be a soldier, and not simply a disciple Of God^ 
word ? Man's part in the work was seen in due expansion, 
and its spiritual element was proportionably contracted. The 
work itself suffered in consequence, for every work should be 
permitted to develop itself, according to the laws of its own 
nature, — and the Reformation was of a nature essentially 
spiritual. 

God was multiplying external supports. ' Already a powers 
!ul state on the German frontier — Prussia — unfurled with joy 
the standard . of the Gospel. The chivalrous and religious 
spirit that had founded the Teutonic order, had gradually be^ 
tome extinct with the memory of the ages m which it arose. 

* Rommels Urkundenbach.. I. p. % 

t Was das fiir ein Glaub« sey, der eine solche Erfahrung erfbrdert. 
(Seckend. p. 739.) 
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The kttigte, inteDt only nponr their private iatorestg^ had giveii 
diuatisiaGtion to the peofdie orer whom they presided. Pohnd 
had seized the opportunity to impoee her suzerainty on the 
order. People, knights, grand master^ Polish infloeoee, were 
80 many different interests continually conflicting, and rendering 
the prosperity of the eomitry impossible, 

In.this state of things, the Reformation found them, and all 
men saw in it the (»]fy way of delivemnce for that unfortu- 
nate people. Brisman, Speratus; Poliander, (who had been 
secretary to Eck, at the time of the Leipsic discussion,) and 
ethers besides, preached the Oospel in Prussia. 

One day a beggar, coming from the lands under the ruk 
of the Teutonic knights, arrived in Wittemberg; and, stop- 
ping before the residence of Luther, sang slowly that noble 
hymn of Poliander's, 

" At tength redemptkm's come.*** 

The Reformer, who had never heard this Christian hymn, 
listened, rapt m astonishment. The foreign accent of the 
Ifihger heightened his joy. " Again, agam,'* cried he, whea 
the beggar had ended. Afterwards he enquired where he 
had learned that hymn, and tears filled his eyes, when he 
heard from the poor man that it was from the shores of thfe 
Bapltic that thui shout of dieliverance was sounding as far aS 
Wittemberg: — then, clasping his hands, he gave thanks to 
God.t 

In truth Redemption t^a* come even thither 1 

" Take compassion on our weakness," said the people of 
Prusski to the Orand Master, " and send us preachers who 
may proclaim the pure 'Gospel of Jesus Christ." Albert at 
first gave no answer, but he^ entered into parley with Sigis 
mund king of Poland, his uncle, and suzerain lord. 

The latter acknowledged him as hereditary Duke of 
Prussia, J and the hew prince made his entry into his capital 
of Konigsberg, amidst the ringing of bells, and acclamations 

« Es ist das Heyl una kommen her. 

t Dankte Gott mit Freuden. (Seek. p. e6a) 

[i Slddan, BQflt. dt ia Ref. p. 9S0. 
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of tlie inhabituitB, who had deeorated their homtes, and «l06W)ed 
their streets with flowen^ ^ There is hut One religioua onkfj'* 
said Albert, <^«nd it is as comprehensive as Christiamty itself!" 
The montotic orders vaBiriied, and that (Uvinely appoiBted 
order was restored. 

The bishops surrendered their secular rigfhts to the n«nr 
Duke; the convents were converted into ho8pi^}8; and the 
Qospel carried into the poorest yillages; and in the year foL* 
lowing, Albert married Dorothy, daughter of the kingof 
Denmark, whose fa&h in the one Saviour was unshaken. 

The Pope called upon the. Emperor to take measufM 
against the ^'apostate'' monk; — and Charles placed Albert 
under interdict 

Another prince of the hoUse of Brandenburg, the C^rdinat 
Archbishop of Mentz, was just then on the point of following 
his relation's example. The revolt of the peasants was espe- 
cially menacing in its aspect toward the ecclesiastical princi- 
palities; the Elector, Luther, and all Germany thought a 
^eat revolution was at hand. The Archbishop seeing no 
better way to preserve his principality than to render it secu- 
lar, privately requested Luther to sound the minds of the people 
preparatory to so decided a step,* — which Luther accordingly 
did, in a letter written with a view to its being made public^ 
wherein he said that the hand of God was heavy on the clei^, 
and that nothing codid save them.t However the War of the 
peasants having been brought to an earlier termination than 
had been looked for : the Cardinal retained possession of his 
temporalities — his uneasiness subsided, and all thoughts of so- 
cularizing his.position were dismissed 1 

Whilst John of Saxony, Philip of Hesse," and Albert of 
Prussia, were openly taking part with the Reformation, and 
thus, in place of the cautious Frederic, three princes of bold 
and decided character were standing forward in its support 
the blessed Word was working its way in the Church, an4 
among the nations. Luther besought the Elector to establish 

• Seckend. p. 712. 

t £r muM heninter, (L. Eppk iL p. 674.) 
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geoaaMy the preaclung of tha Gospel in place of the minie- 
Jntions of Homkh priests, and to direct a general visitation of 
Ibe churches.* About the same time at Wittemberg they 
J^egan to exercise the episcopal function, and ordain ministers ; 
<' Let not the Pope, the bishops, or the monks, exclaim against 
us," said Melaacthon, " we are the Church ; — ^he who sepa- 
rates from us separates himself from the Church. There is 
no other Church — save the assembly of those who have the 
word of God, and who are purified by it."t 

All this could not be said and done without occasioning a. 
strong reaction. Rome had thought the Reformation extin- 
guished in the blood of the rebel peasants — but in all quarters 
its flame was rising more bright and powerful than ever. She 
decided on making one more efibrt* The Pope and the Em- 
,peror wrote menacing letters, the, former from Rome, the lat- 
ter from Spain. The Imperial government took measures 
hr restoring the ancient order of things, and preparations 
were made for finally crushing the Reibrmation at the ap- 
proaching Diet. .' 

The electoral Prince of Saxony, and the Landgrave,^ in 
some alarm, met on the 7th of November in the castle of 
Friedewalt, and came to an agreement that theii^ deputies at 
the Diet should act in concert. Thus in the forest of Sullin- 
gen arose the earliest elements of an evangelical association 
Ml opposition ta the leagues of Ratisbon and Dessau. 
■- The Diet opened on the 11th of December, at Augsburg. 
The princes favourable to the Gospel were npt present, but 
the deputies from Saxony and Hesse spoke out fearlessly: 
"The rising erf the peasants," said they, "was the effect of 
impolitic and harsh usage. God's truth is not to be torn from 
the heart by fire and sword : if you are bent on resorting to 
Tiolence against the reformed opinions, you will biing down 
npon us calamities more terrible than those from which ^e 
have but just escaped." 

♦ L. Epp. iii. p. 28, 38, 51, &c. 

t Dass Kirche sey allein diejenige, so Gottes Wort haben and damil 
gezeiniget werden. (Corp. Re£ h p. 76ti.)f 
VOL. III. 20 
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It was felt that the resolution of the Diet matt be mdst iiBr 
portant in it^ results. Every one desired, by postponing the 
decisive moment, to gain time to strengthen his own position. 
It was accordingly resolred, that the Diet should' re-assemble 
at Spires in the month of May following ; and in the meafi- 
while the rescript of Nuremberg was" to continue in force. 
« When the Diet meet again," said they, « we will go foUjr 
into the questions of Uhe holy faith, — public rightSj — and the 
general peace.' " 

The Landgrave pursued his plan. Toward the ^d of 
February, 1526, he had a conference with the -Elector at 
Gotha. The two princes came to an understanding, that if 
attacked on account of the word of God, they would unite 
their forces to resist their adversaries. This allianee waa 
formally ratified at Torgau, and was destined to be frait&i in 
important consequences. - 

However, the alliance he had concluded was of itaelf not 
enough to satisfy the Landgraya Convinced that Ohatka 
was at work to compact a league " against Christ and Us 
h(^y word," he addressed letter after letter to the Elector, 
urging upon him the necessity of uniting with other states: 
« For myself," said he, « rather would I die than deny the 
word of God, and allow myself to be driven frcwn my throne."* 

At the Elector^s court much uncertainty prevailed. In 
fact, a serious difficulty stood in the way of union between tJw 
princes fiivourable to the Gk)spel ; and this difficulty ongi' 
nated with Luther and Melancthon* Luther insisted that the 
doctrine of the Gdspel should be defended by God alone. He 
thought that the less man meddled in the work, tba more 
striking would be. God's intervention in its behalf. All the 
politic precautions suggested, were in his view attributable to 
unworthy fear and sinful mistrust Melanetfaon dreaded lest 
an alliance between the evangelical princes should hasten that 
very struggle which it was their object to av^rt. 

The Landgrave was not to be deterred by such consid^ra* 
tions, and lajbioured to gain over the neighbouring states tp the 
« Seckendorfj p. 768. 
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tifiance, but he foiled in his endeavburs. The Elector of 
^er'es abandoned the ranks of the ojq^osilion, and accepted a 
ipension from the Emperor. Even the Elector Palatine, 
whosfe disposition was known to be favourable \o the Gospel, 
declined Philip's advances. 

Thus, in the direction of the Rhine, the Landgrave had 
completely foiled ; 'but the Elector, in opposition to the advice 
of the reformed divines, opened negociations with the princes 
who had in all times gathered round the standard'bf the pow- 
etfiil chief of Saxony. On the 1 2th day of June, the Elector 
a»d his son, the Dukes Philip, Ernest, Otho and Francis of 
Bttmswick and Lunenburg, Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, 
Pl-ince Wolf of Anhah, Counts Albert and Gebhard of Mans- 
feld, assembled at Magdeburg, and there, trader the presidence 
i3ithe Elector, they contracted an alliance similar to that of 
Torgau. 

" Almighty God," said the princes, " having in ' his un- 
speakable mercy again brought forward among men his holy 
aend eternal word, the food of onr souls, and our richest treasure 
eti thi« eatth,-:-«nd great efforts being made by the clergy 
and their adherents to isuppress and extirpate it,^ — ^we, — ^being 
Well assured that He who has sent it forth to glorify his name 
upon eanh, will know how to maintain it, mutually engage 
to preserve that blessed word to our people, and to employ for 
this end our goods, and our lives, the resources of our states, 
and the arms of our subjects, and all that we have, putting our 
trust not in our armies, but solely in the almighty power of 
the Lord, of whom we desire tb be but the instruments."* So 
»poke the princes. 

Two days after, the city of Magdeburg was received into 
the alliance, and Albert of Brandenburg, the new Duke of 
Prussia, acceded to it by a separate convention. 

The Evangelic Union was fornied ; but the dangers it warf 
destined to ward off seemed every day to becotne more threat- 
ening. The priests, and such of the prin<;es as adhered to the 

* AUein anf Gott den Allmachtigen, als dessen Werkzenge ne 
handeln. (Hortleber, TJnache des deutschen Krieges, i. p. 1490.) 
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Romish party, had seen the Reformation) which they had 
thought stifled, suddenly growing up before them to a fomi- 
dable height. Already the partisans of the Reformation were 
nearly as numerous as those of the Pope^ If they should forna 
a majority in the Diet, the consequences to the ecclesiastiorl 
states might be imagined. Now or never 1 It wasna longer 
a heresy to be refuted, but a powerful party to be withstood 
Victories of a different kind from those of Eck were needed 
on this occasion. 

Vigorous measures had been already taken. The metro- 
politan chapter of the church of Mentz had convoked an as- 
sembly of its suffragans, and adopted the resolution to send a 
deputation to the ilmperor and the Pope, entreating them to inr 
terpose for the deliverance of the Church. 

At the same time, Duke George of Saxony, Duke Henry 
of Brunswick, and the Cardinal-Elector Albert, had met at 
Halle, and addressed a memorial to Charles. " The detesta- 
ble doctrine of Luther," said they, " is making extensive pror 
gress 'y every day attempts are made to seduce ourselves^ azid, 
failing to persuade us, they seek to compel us by exciting one 
subjects to revolt. We implore the Emperor's intervemion "• 
On the breaking up of this conference, Brunswick himself 
set out for Spain to induce Charles to take the decisive step. 
, He could not have arrived at a more favourable jtmcture : 
the Emperor had just concluded with France the famous jMiacQ 
of Mad rid. He seemed to have nothing left to apprehend from 
that quarter, and his undivided attention was now directed ta 
the afiairs of Germany. Francis the First had offered to de<* 
fray half the expences of a war either against the heretics or 
against the Turks ! 

The Emperor was at Seville -^ — ^he w^s on the eve of mar« 
riage with a princess of Portugal, and the banks of the Gua- 
dalquiver resounded with joyous festivity, A dazzling tsain 
of nobles, and vast crowds of people thronged the ancient caph 
tal of the Moors. The pomp and ceremonies of the Chuich 
were displayed under the roofs of its noble cathedral. A Le- 
* Schmidt, Deutiche Gesch. vjii. p. 802, 



gsteJroal the Pop« offieialed; and never before, eten under 
Aisbian rule, had Andalusia witaefised a spectacle of more 
magnificence and solemnity. 

Just at that time, Henry of. Brunswick arrived from Grer-' 
Bm&y, and solicited Charles to save the Church and the Em- 
pre from the attacks of the monk of Wittemberg. His re- 
quest was immediately taken into consideration, and the Em- 
peror resolved on vigorous measures. 

On the 23d of March, 1526, he addressed letters to several 
<^the princes and free cities that still adhered to Rome. He 
dbK) specially commissioned the Duke of Brunswick to com- 
municate to them that he had learned with grief that the con- 
tinued progress of Luther's heresy threatened to fill Germany 
with eacrilege, havoc, and bloodshed ; and at the same time, 
to express the great pleasure he felt in the fidelity of the ma- 
jority of the States, and to acquaint them that, laying aside all 
otiter business, he was about to leave Spain and repair to 
Rome, to concert measures with the Pbpe, and from thence to 
priiss ; into Gvermany, and there oppose that abominable Wit- 
temberg pest ; adding, that it behoved them to^ continue stead- 
£ist in their faith, and in the event of the Lutherans seeking 
to seduce or oblige them to a renunciation of it, to repel their 
attempts by a united and courageous resistance: that he him'* 
aeif would shortly be among them and support them with all 
his power.* 

When Brunswick returned into Germany, the Catholic 
party joyfully lifted up their heads. The Dukes of Bruns- 
wick, Pottierania, Albert of Mecklenburg, John of Julidr^ 
George of S^x(Hiy^ the Dukes of Bavaria, and all thed%nita- 
ries of the Church, on reading the menacing letters of the con* 
queror of Francis-the First, thought their triumph secure. It 
was decided they should attend the approaching Diet, and 
humble the heretical princes ; and in the bvent of the latter 
resisting, quell them with the sword. " I may be Elector of 
Saxcmy any day I please "\ was an expression ascribed by 

♦ Archives of Weimar. (Seckend. p. 768.) 
t Ranko, Deutsch Gesch. ii. p. 349. Rommel Urknnden, p. 23. 
20* 
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leport to Duke Q^rge-*word9 to which he afterwards eft* 
deavoured to attach aaother meaning. " The Lutheran paity 
cannot long hold together," said his Chancellor to the Dukfti 
in a tone of exaltation ; " let them mind what they are about :'' 
— and truly Luther was on hisguard, though not in theseoae 
their words conveyed. He attentively, observed the designs 
of the opppsers of God's word: he,. like Melancthon, expected 
that thousands of swords would ere long be unsheathed againot 
the Giospel. But he sought a strength far above the istrength 
of men. Writing to Frederic Myeonius, he observed, " Sataa 
is raging ; ungodly priests take counsel together, and we ate 
threatened with war. Exhort the people to contend earnestly 
before the throne of th^ Lord, by faith and prayer, that our 
adversaries, being overconie by the Spirit of God, may be con- 
strained to peace. The most urgent of our wants— the very 
first thing we have to dp, iato j^ray ; let the people know that 
they are at this hour exposed to the edge of the sword, and 
the rage of the devil : let them pray^* 

Thus every thing indicated a decisive conflict The Re- 
formation had on its side the prayers x>f Christians, the 8yra»> 
pathy of the people, and an ascendtmt in men's minds that bo 
power could stay. The Papacy had with it the established 
order, the force of early habit, the zeal and hatred of powerful 
princes, and the authc»:ity of an Emperor whose dominioa 
extended over both hemispheres, and who had just before 
deeply humbled the pride of Francis the First 

Such was the condition of afiairs when the Diet of Spires 
was opened. Let us now turn our attention to Switzerland. 

« Ut in mddib gia&is •! tooiibus Sfttans podito et periditftDtt. (L. 
^ip. iii. p. 100.) 
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Wb are about to contemplate tbe diversities, or, as they 
have been since called, variations of the Relbrmation. These 
diversities are among its most essential characters. 

Unity in diversity, and diversity in unity-^is a law of Na- 
ture, and also of the Church. 

Truth may be compared to the light of the Sun. The light 
comes from heaven colourless, and ever the same; -and yet it 
takes different hues on earth, varying according to the objects 
on which it falls. Thus different formularies may sometimes 
express the same christian Truth, viewed under difierent 
aspects. 

How dull would be this visible creation, if all its boundless 
variety of shape and colour were to give place to an unbroken 
uniformity ! And may we not add how melancholy would 
be its aspect, if all created beings did Jbut compose a solitary 
and vast Unity ! 

The .unity which comes from Heaven doubtless has its 
place, — but the diversity of hitman nature has its proper place, 
also. In religion we must neither leave out God nor man. 
Without unity your religion cannot he4ffGodi — without di- 
Tersity, it cannot be the religion of man. And it ought to be 
of both. Would you banish from creation a law that its Di* 
vine Author has imposed upon it, namely, — that of boundless 
diversity? "Things without life giving sound," said Paul, 
^ whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in the 
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aomids, how riiail it be known what is piped or harpedl"^ 
But, if in religion there is a dirersity, the resak of distinction 
of individuality, and which, by consequence, must sobsist even 
in heaven, — there is a diversity which is the froit of man's re- 
bellion, — and this last is indeed a serious evil 

There are two opposite tendencies which may equally mis- 
lead us. The one consists in the exaggeration of diversity, — 
the other, in extending the uiUty, The great doctrines of 
man's salvation are as a line of demarcation between these two 
errors. To require more than the reception of those doctrine^ 
is to disallow the diversity : — to require any thing less, is to 
infringe the unity. 

This latter departure is that of rash and unruly minds 
looking beyond, or out of Jesus Christ, in the desire to set up 
systems and doctrines of men. 

The former appears in various exclusive sects and is more 
especially seen in that of Roma 

It is the duty of the Church to reject Error from her bosom. 
If this be neglected, Christianity can not be upheld; but, 
pushed to an extreme, it would follow that the Church should 
take proceedings against the smallest deviations, and intervene 
in mere disputes about words ; faith would be silenced, and 
christian feeling reduced to slavery. Not such was the con- 
cBtion of the Church in those times of real Catholicity, — the 
first ages. It cast out the sects which impugned the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel, but where these were received, it 
Idt ftiil liberty to faith. Home soon departed from these wise' 
precedents, and, in proportion as an authoritative teaching of 
man established itself within the Church, there appeared a 
Unity of man's imposing. 

A system of human appointment being once devised, rigour 
went on increasing from age to age. Christian liberty, re- 
spected by the catholicity of the earliest ages, was first limited, 
then chained, and finally stifled. Conviction, which, by the 
laws of our nature, as well as of God's word, should be freely 
formed in the heart and understanding, was imposed by exter 
♦ 1 Cor. xiv. 7. 
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^ authority, ready framed and squared by the miatan ^ 

mankiod. Thought^ will, and feeliiig, all those £icultiaB of 
our nature, which, oace subjected to the Word and Spirit of . 
God, should be left free ia their working, were hindered of 
their proper liberty, and compelled to fii^d vent in forma that 
had been preidously settled. The mind of man became a sort 
of mirror wher^ impressions to which it was a stranger were 
reproduced, but which, of itself, presented nothing 1 DouU* 
less there were those who were taught of God,-— but the great 
qoajority of Christians receiv^ the convictions of other mea ; 
— a personal faith was a Uiing of rare occurrence : the Re- 
formation it was that restored this treasure to the Church. 

And yet there was, for a while, a space within which the 
human mind was permitted , to move at ]arge,*-H:ertain opi- 
nions, at least, which Christians were at liberty to receive or 
reject at will. JBut, as a besieging army, day by day, contracts 
its lines^ compelling the garrison to confine their movements 
within the narrow enclostfre of the fortress, and, at last, oblig- 
ing it to surrender at discretion, just so, the hierarchy, from 
age to age, and almost from year to year, has gone on restrict- 

.ing the liberty allowed for a time to the human mind, until, at 
last, by successive encroachments, there remained no liberty 
at all. That which was to be believed, — cloved,— or done,i — 

, was regulated and decreed in the courts of the Soman chan- 
cery. The faithful were relieved from the troubje of e^^mia- 
ing, reflecting, and combating j all they had to do was to re- 
peat the formularies that had been taught them ! 

From that period, whenever, in the bosom of Homan Ca- 
tholicisin, a man has appeared inheriting the Catholicity of 
apostolic times, such a one, feeling his inability to act out the 
life imparted to hij|i, in the bonds in which he is held, h^s 
been led to burst those bonds, and give to the astonished 
worM another example of a Christian walking at liberty in this 
acknowledgment of no law but the law of God. ^ 

The Reformation, in restoring liberty to the Church, must 
therefore restore to it its original diversity, and pepple it with 
families united by the .great features of resemblance derived 
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'from their common head, but varying in secondary features, 
and reminding us of the varieties inherent in human nature. 
Perhaps it might have been desirable that this diversity should 
have been allowed to subsdst in the Universal Church with< 
out leading to sectarian divisions, and yet we must remember 
that Sedis are mily the expression of this diversity. 

Switzerland, and Germany, which had till now develop^ 
themselves independently, came in contact with each other in 
the years we are about to retrace, and they aflferded an exam- 
ple of that diversity of which we have spoken, and which was 
to be one of the characteristics of Protestantism. We shall 
have occasion to behold men perfectly agreeing in the great 
doctrines of the Faith yet differing on certain secondary ques- 
tions. True it is that human passioii found an entrance into 
these discussions, but while d^loring such minglings of evil, 
Protestantism, far from seeking to disguise the diversity, pub- 
lishes and proclaims it. Its path to unity is indeed long and 
difficult, but the unity it proposes is real 

Zwingle was advancing in the christian life. Whilst the 
Gospel had to Luther brought deliverance from the deep me- 
lancholy in which he had been plunged when in the convent 
of Erfurth, and developed in him a cheerfulness which often 
amounted to gaiety, and of which, from that time, the Re- 
former gave such repeated evidence, even when exposed to the 
greatest dangers, — Christianity had had quite a contrary eflect 
on the joyous child of the mountains of the Tockenburg. Re- 
claiming Zwingle from his thoughtless and worldly career, it 
had staropled upon his character a seriousness which was not 
natural to him. This seriousness was indeed most needed. 
We have seen how, toward the close of 1522, numerous 
Miemies appeared to rise against the Reformation.* From 
all sides reproaches were heaped upon Zwingle, and conten- 
tions would at times take place even in the churches. ' 

Leo Juda, who, to adopt the words of im historian, was a 
man of small stature,! with a heart full of love for the poor, 

« Vol. II. Book 8, to the end, 

t Er war ein knrzer Mann. (FQaslin Btgrtrflge, W. p. 44.; 
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slid zeal against false teachers, had arrived in Zuri<$h about 
the end of 1522, to take the duty of pastor of St. Peter's 
ch?irch. He had been replaced at Einsidlen by Oswald My- 
cotiius.* Hiis coming was a valuable acquisition to Zwmgle 
and the Reformation. 

One day, soon after his arrival, being at church, he heard 
an Augustine monk preaching with great earnestness that man 
was competent by his own strength to satisfy the righteousness 
of God. " Reverend father Prior," exclaimed Leo, " listen to 
me for an instant ; and you, my dear fellow-citizens, keep your 
seats, — I will speak as becomes a Christian 'V and he proceed- 
ed to show the unscriptural character of the teaching he had 
just been listening to.f A great disturbance ensued in the 
church. — Instantly several persons angrily attacked the ** littje 
priest" from^ Einsidlen. Zwingle, repairing to the Council, 
presented himself before them, and requested permission to 
give an account of his doctrine, in presence of the bishop's 
deputies ;— and the Council, desiring to terminate the dissen- 
sions, convoked a conference for the 29th of January. The 
news spread rapidly throughout Switzerland. " A vagabond , 
diet," observed his mortified adversaries, "is to be held at Zu- 
rich. All the vagrants from the high-road will be there." 

Wishing to prepare for the struggle, Zwingle put forth 
sixty'seven theses. In them the mountaineer of the Tocken- 
burg boldly assailed the Pope, in the fabe of all Switzerland. 

« They," said he, *^ who assert that the Gospel is nothing 
until confirmed to us by the Church, blaspheme God." 

"Jesus Christ is the only way of salvation for all who hare 
been, are, or shall be." 

" Christians are all the brethren of Christ, and of one an- 
other ; and they have no * fathers,' upon earth ; — away, there- 
fore, with religious orders, sects, and parties." 

*' No compulsion should be employed in the case of such as 
do not acknowledge their error,— unless by their seditious 
conduct they disturb the peace of others." 

* TJt post abitom Leonis, moniieMrt aliqnidkgam. (Zw. Up^. p. !^.) 
t J. J. Hotlinger, Helw. Kirch. G«Bch. iii. p. 105. 
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Such were some of the propositions put fonh by Zwiogla 

Oa the moruing of Thursday, the 29 th January, more than 
six hundred persons wese collected in thq hall of the Great 
Council, at Zurich. Many from the neighbouring cantons, 
as well as Zuricbers, the learned, the higher classes, and the 
clergy, had responded to tbe call of the Council , " What 
will be the end of all this?''* was the question asked. None 
ventured to answer ; but the breathless attention, deep feeling, 
and agitation, which reigned in the meeting, sufficiently showed 
that important results were looked for. - 

The burgomaster Roust, who had fought in the battle of 
Marignan, presided at the conference. The knight James 
Anwyl, grand master of the bishop's court at Constance, Fa- 
. ber the vicar-general, and several doctors of divinity, attended 
on the part of the bishop. Schafihauseh had deputed Doctor 
Sebastian Hofmeister; he was the only deputy from the 
cantons, — so weak, as yet, was the Reformation in Switzer- 
land. On a table in the centre of the hall was deposited a Bi- 
.ble^ and seated before it was Zwingle. " I am driven and be- 
set on all sides," be bad said, "yet I stand firm^f leaning on 
no strength of my own, but on Christ, the rock, by whose 
help I can do all things.'! 

Zwingle stood up. " I have proclaimed,'* said he, " that 
salvation is to be found in Christ alone ; and it is for this that, 
throughout Switzerland, I am charged with being a heretic, 
a seducer, and rebellious man. Here, then, I stand in God's 
name !"{ 

On this, all eyes were turned to Faber, who, rising from 
his seat, thus replied : — " I am not sent to dispute, — ^but to re- 
port" The assembly in surprise, began to smile. "The 
Diet of Nuremberg," continued Faber, "has promised a 
Council within one year : we must wait for its assembling." 

« £in grosses Yerwunderen, was doch uss der Sack werdea wollta. 
(Bullinger, Chron. I p. 97.) 

t Immotus tamen maneo, nt>n meis nervis nixus, sed petra Christo, 
in quo omnia possum. (2Jw. Epp. p. 5^1.) 

% Nan ^ohlan .in dom Nvnen Gottes, hie hm ioh. (Bulliagw. 
Chron. p. 08^) 
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«Whatr* said Zwingle, "ia not this large and intelligent 
meeting as competent as a Council ?" then turning to those who 
presided, he added, — "Gracious Lords; defend the word of 
God." 

A solemn silence ensued on this appeal. At last it was in- 
terrupted by the burgomaster. " If any one present has any- 
thing to say," said he, " Jet him say on." Still all were silent. 
" I implore all those who have accused me, — and I know that 
some are here present, " said Zwingle, " to come forward and 
rebuke me for the truth's sake." Not a word1 Again and 
again Zwingle repeated his request, but to no purpose. Fa* 
ber, thus brought to close quarters, lost sight, for an instant, of 
the reserve he had imposed on himself, and stated that he had 
convicted of his error the pastor of Filispach, who was at that 
time in durance ; but, having said this, he again relapsed into 
silence. It was all in vain that he was urged to bring forward 
the arguments by which he had convinced that pastor ; he 
would give no answer. This silence on the part of the Ro- 
mish doctors mortified the impatience of 'the assembly. A 
voice from the further end of the hall was heard exclaiming, 
— " Where have they got to — those braggarts, whose voices 
ftre so loud in our streets.* Come forward : there's the man 
you want." On this the burgomaster observed, smiling, " It 
*eems that the sharp-edged sword that succeeded against the 
pastor of Filispach 16 fast fixed in its scabbard:" — and he 
proceeded to break up the meeting. 

In the afternoon, the parties being again assembled, the 
Council resolved that master Uiric Zwingle, not being re- 
proved by any one, was at liberty to continue to preach the 
Gospel ; and that the rest of the clergy of the canton should be 
enjoined to advance nothing but what they could establish by 
the Scripturea 

" Thanks be to God, who will cause his word to prevail irt 
heaven and in earth I" exclaimed Zwingle. On this Faber 
could not suppress his indignation. " The theses of master 

* i.ff.— the monks. Wo sind Dun & growen Hansen .... (Zw. 
Opp. i. p. 124.) 
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Ulric " said be, " are incompatible untb tbe bonottr due to the 
Cburcb, and opposed to the doctrine of Cbrist, — and I can 
prove it." " Do so," retorted Zwingle. But Faber declined, 
except it should be in Paris, Cologne, or Friburg. " I ae- 
knowledge no authority but that of the Gospel," said Zwingle : 
^.' Before you can shake one word of that^ the earth itself will 
open before you."* " Thai's always the cry," reniarked Fa^ 
ber ; << the Gospel, — nothing but the Gospel t Men might 
lead holy lives in peace and charity if there were no Gos- 
pel!"! At these words the auditors indignantly rose from 
their seats, and the meeting finally broke up. 

The Reformation was gaining ground. It wa9 at this pe« 
riod called to new conquests. After the skirmish at Zurich, 
in which the ablest champions of the Papacy had kept silence, 
who would be so bold as to oppose the new doctrines 7 But 
methods of another kind were tried. The firmness of Z wingle^. 
and the republican freedom of his bearing, overawed bis ene- 
mies. Accordingly, recourse was had to suitable methods for 
subduing him. Whilst Rome was pursuing Luther with 
anathemas, she laboured to win the Reformer of Zurich by. 
persuasions. Scarcely was the conference closed over when 
Zwingle was surprised by a visit from the captain of tha 
Pope'jB guards — the son of the burgomaster Roust, accom^ 
panied by Einsius the legate, who was the bearer of a briet 
from the Pontiff, — in which Adrian addressed Zwingle as hia 
*• well-beloved son," and assured him of his special favour. 
At the same time the Pope set others upon urging Zink to in- 
fluence Zwingle,^ "And what," enquired Oswald Myconiuft, 
"does the Pope authorise you to offer him?" *' Everything 
short of the Pontiff's chair,"§ answered Zink, earnestly." 

♦ Ee mnsi das Erdiych brechcn. (Zw. 0pp. i. p. 148.) 

t Man mdcbt denocht frixntlich, fridlich und tugendlich labra, 
wenn glich kein Evangelium were. (Bull Chron. p. 107. Zw. Opp. 
I p. 152.) 

t Cum dc tua egregia virtute specialiter nobis sit oognitum. (Zw. 
£pp. p. 266.) 

§ Serio respondit ; Omnia o-crto pneter sedem papalem, (Tit. ZwiD|{li 
pep Osw. Myc.) 



There was nothing, whether mitre, crosier, or' cardinarr 
oat, which the Pope would not have given to buy over the 
Reformer of Zurich. But Rome altogether mistook her man 
— «nd vain were all her advances. In Zwingle, the Church 
of Rome had a foe even more determined than Luther. Ha 
had less regard for the long establisbed notions and the cere* 
monies of former ages — ^it was enough to draw down his hos^ 
tility that a custom, innocent in itself had been connected with 
9on¥e existing abuses. In his judgment the word of God alone 
was to be exalted. 

But if Rome had so little understanding of the events then 
in progress in Christendom she wanted not for counsellors to 
give her the needful information. 

Faber, irritated at the Pope's thus humbling himself before 
his adversary — lost no time in advising him. A courtier^ 
dressed in smiles, with honied words upon his tongue, thoso 
who listened to him might have thought him friendly toward 
all, and even to those whom he charged with heresy, — ^but 
his hatred was mortal. Luther, playing on his name (Faber,) 
was accustomed to say — '^ The vicar of Constance is a black*, 
smith ... .of lies. Let him take up arms like a man, and 
lee how Chiist defends us."* 

These words were no uncalled-for bravado— -for all the 
while that the Pope in his communications with Zwingle wna 
acHnplimenting him on his distinguished virtues^ and the spe* 
eial. confidence he reposed in him, the Reformer's enemiea 
were multiplying throughout Switzerland. The veteran sol- 
diers, the higher families, and the herdsmen of the mountains, 
were combined in aversion to a doctrine which ran counter to 
all their inclinations. At Lucerne, public notice was given 
of the performance of Zwinglf^s passion; and the people 
dragged about an effigy of the Reformer, shouting that they 
were going to put the heretic to death; and laying vicdeut 
hands on some Zurichers who were then at Lucerne, com- 
pelled them to be spectators of this mock execution. " They 
ahall not disturb my peace," observed Zwingle ; " Christ will 

• Prodeuat vok>, paUraque arma ca^aat .... (Zjnr. £^.p. 202.) 
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never Ml those who are his." Ereti in the Diet threats 
against him were heard.* " Beloved Confederates^'' said the 
Councillor of Mulliaen, addressing the cantons, '< make a stand 
against Lntheranism while there is yet time. At Zurich no 
man is mast^ in his ovm house." " 

This agitation m the enemies* nmks proclaimed, more loudly 
than any thing else could have done, what was passing in 
Zurich. In truth Yi(^ry was already hearing fruits, the vio^ 
torious party were gradually taking possession of the country; 
and every day the Gospel made some new progress. Twenty 
four canons, and a cimsiderahle number of the chaplains came 
of their own accord to petition the Council for a reform of 
their statutes. It was decided to r^Iace those sluggish prieiGtt 
by men of learning and piety, whose duty it should he to in- 
struct the youth of Zurich, and to establish, instead of jheir 
Te^rs and Latin masses, a daily exposition of a chapter kk 
the Bible, from the Hebrew, and Greek texts, first for the 
learned, and then for the people. 

Unhappily there are found in every army ung^ovemable 
spirits, who i€»ve their ranks, and make onset too early, on 
pointa which it would be better for a while to leave unaitacked. 
Louis Ketzer, a young priest, having put forth a tmct in Ger* 
man, entitled th^ Judgment of God against Images^ a great 
iensation was produced, and a portion of the people could think 
of nothing elsa It ir ever to the injury of essentials that thef 
mind of man is preH>cenpied with secondary matters. Outside 
one of the city gates, at a place called Stadelhofen, was sta- 
tioned a crucifix elaborately carved, and richly ornamented. 
The more ardent of the Reformed, provoked at the super- 
stitious veneration still paid this image, eould not suppress 
their indignation whenever they had occasion to pass that 
way. A citizen, by name Claudius Hottinger, "a man of 
fiimily," says BuUinger, ^ and well acquainted wMi the Scrip* 
tures," meeting the miller of Stad^hofen, to whom the crucifix 
belonged, enquired when he meant to take away his idols. 
^ No one requires you to worship them," was the miller'^ 
.* Olifwfttim Mw nunqixani defeetonim. (Zw. Epp. p. VW.) 
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^Qr. *<fiiit do you not know,*' retorted Ho(tiBg«r, ^yutt 

God's word forbids us to have gmven images?'' "Vefjr 
well" replied the miller, " If you are empowered to remove 
(hem, I leave you to do so." Hettinger thought himself 
AiUborized to act, and he was soon after seen to leave the city, 
accompanied by a number of the citizens. On arriving at the 
crucifix, they deliberately dug round the image until, yielding 
to their efforts, it came down with a loud crash to the earth. 

This daring action spread alarm far and wide. One might 
have thought religion itself had heea overturned with the 
crucifix of Stadelhofen. '' They are sacrilegious diMurbers, 
— they are worthy of death," exclaimed the partisans of Rome. 
The Council caused the iconoclasts to be arrested. 

''No,'' exclaimed Zwingle, speaking from his pulpi^ 
<' Hottinger and his friends have not sinned against God, nor 
are they deserving of death^-^^ut they may be justly punished 
for having resorted to violence without the sanction of the 

magistrates."! 

Meanwhile acts of a similar kind were contuoually recur- 

ring. A vicar of St. Peter's one day observing before the 

porch of that church a number of poor persons ill clad and 

iamished, remarked to one of his colleagues, as he glanced at 

the images of the saints decked in costly attire—^ I riM>u]d 

like to strip those wooden idols and clothe those poor mem* 

bers of Jesus Christ" A few days after, at three o'clock ht 

the morning, the saints and their fine trappings were missing. 

The Council sent the vicar to prison, although he protested 

that he bad no hand in removing them. '' Is it these blocks 

of wood," exclaimed the people, '< that Jesus enjoined us to 

clothe ? Is it of such images as these that he will say to the 

rig^bteoue-*^' / was naked^ and f€ clothed Me f . . . Thus 

tlie Heformation,.wh^ resisted, rose to a greater height)* and 

* The same principles are seen in the speeches of M. M. de Broglio 
ind Royer-CoUard, on occasion of the celebrated debates on the law 
>r SacrilegCi 

t Domm habend ir anser Herren kein r&cht xuinen, sV la tddm. 
Bull. Chr. p. 127.) ^ 
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fbrth and threaten to carry all hefore it. 

These excesses conduced to some beneficial results. Ano- 
ther straggle was needed to issue in further progres*^for m 
spiritual things as in the afSiirs of earthly kingdoms, there can 
be no conquest without a struggle — ^and since the adherents 
of Rome were inert, events were so ordered that the conflict 
was begun by the irregular soldiery of the Reformation. In 
£ict, the magistrates were perplexed and undecided : they felt 
the need of mora light in the matter ; and for this end they 
resolved on appointing a second public meeting, to disicttss in 
Qerman, and on grounds of Scripture, the question as to 
images. 

The bishops of Coira, Constance, and Bale, the university 
of the latter city, and the twelve cantons, were accchrdingly 
requested to send deputies to Zurich. But the bishOp^ 
declined compliance, recollecting the little credit their depu- 
ties had brought them on occasion of the first meeting, and 
having no wish for a repetition of so humiliating a scene. 
Let the Gbspel party discuss if they will— but let it be among 
themselve;. On the former occasion, silence had been their 
policy — on this they will not even add importance to the 
tneeting by their presence. Rome thought perhaps that the 
eombat would pass over for want of combatants. The bishops 
were not alone in refusing to attend. The men of Untefrwald 
returned for answer that they had no philosophers among 
them — ^but kind and pious priests alone — who would perse- 
vere in explaining the Gospel as their fathers had done} that 
they accordingly milst decline sending a deputy to Zwlftgle 
and the like of him ; but that only let him fall Into their 
hands, and they would handle him afler a &shion to care him 
of his inclination for such irregularities. The only cantons 
that sent representatives were Schaif hausen* and Saint Gall. 

On Monday, the 26th of October, more than nine hundred 
persons — among whom were the members of the Grand 

• So wollten wir Ihm den Lohn geben, daiss er'« tiimmet mehr 
th^to (Simmler SammL M.S.C. &i.) 
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Qoiutcil— ^nd no less than three hundred and fifty priests, 
were assembled after sermon in the large room of the Town 
Hall. Zwingle and Leo Juda were seated at a table on 
whkh lay the OM and New Testaments in the originals. 
Zwingle spoke drst, and soon disposing of the anthority of the 
hierarchy and its councils, he laid down the rights of every 
Christian eharch, and claimed the liberty of the first ages, 
when the Church had as yet no council either oecumenical or 
provincial. " The Universal Church," said he, " is diffused 
throughout the world, wherever faith in Jesus Christ has 
spread : in India as well as in Zurich . . . And as to parti- 
eular churches, we have them at Berne, at Schaflfhausen, and 
even here. But the Popes, with their cardinals and councils, 
are neither the Universal Church nor a particular Church.* 
This assembly which hears me " exclaimed he, with energy, 
" is the churcih of Zurich — 'it desires to hear the word of God, 
and can rightfully decree whatever it shall see to be conform- 
able to the Scriptures." 

Here we see Zwingle relying on the Church — ^but on the 
true Church, — not on the clergy, but on the assembly of 
believers. . He applied to particular churches all those pas- 
sages of Scripture that speak of the Church Catholic. He 
could not allow that a church that listened with docility to 
God's word could fall into error. The Church was, in his 
judgment, represented both politically and ecclesiastically by 
the Great Council.! He began by explaining each subject 
from the pulpit; and when the minds of his hearers were 
convinced, he proposed the different questions to the Council, 
who,. in conformity with the ministers of the Church, recorded 
such decisions as they called for. j; 

' * Der Pabflte, Cardinalc und 6ischofi*e Concilia eiiid nicht die 
duriHliGhe Kirclrt. (Fussl Beytr. III. p. 20.) 

t Diacosion Senatiis fiumma est poltestaji Eecletis vice, (Zw. Opp» 
III. p. 339.) 

X Ante omnia multitudinem de qusetione probe docere ita factam 
est, ut quidquid diaCosii (the grand council,) cum verbi ministris 
otdinarent, jamdudam in animis fidelium ofdinatum essot. (Zw. 0pp. 
ML p. 339.) 



%i^ noFFMAN^S 9£fE2iCB 07 THE POPS. 

la the absence of the bisfaope' deputies, Conrad Hoffiimn. 
an aged canon, undertook to defend the Pope, He maintained 
that the Church, the flock, the "third estate," wastiot author 
ized to diseuss such. matters. "I resided," said he, "for rm 
less than twelve years at Heidelberg in the house of a man of 
extensive learning, named Doctor Joss — a kind and pious 
man — with whom I boarded and lived quietly for a long 
time, but then he always .said that it was not proper to make 
such matters a subject of discussion; you see, therefore I" . 
On this every one began to laugh. " Thus," continued Hoff 
man, " let us wait for a Council — at present I shall decliae 
taking part in any discussion whatever, but shall act accord^ 
ing to the bishop's orders, even though he himself were a 
knave I" 

" Wait for a Council !" interrupted Zwingle, " and who, 
think you, will attend a Council ? — the Pope and some sleepy 
and ill-taught bishops, who will do nothing but what pleases 
them. No, that is not the Church : Hong and Kftssnacbi 
(two villages in the neighbourhood of Zurich,) are more of a 
Church than all the bishops and popes put togetl^er/' 

Thus did Zwingle assert the rights of Christians in general, 
whom Rome had stript of their inheritance. The assembly 
he addressed was in his view not so much the church of 
Zurich as its earliest representative. Here we see the begin* 
nings of the Presbyterian system. Zwingle was engaged ia 
delivering Zurich from the jurisdiction of the bishops of Con* 
stance — he was likewise detaching it from the hierarchy of 
Rome ; and on this thought of the flock and the assembly ef 
believers, he was laying the foundations of a new chureh 
order, to which other countries would afterwards adhere. 

The discussion was continued. • Several priests having de- 
fended the use of images, without deriving their argumenta 
from Scripture, Zwingle, and the rest of the Reformers, refuted 
them by passages from the Bible. " If," said one of the pre* 
sidents, "no one defends the images by the Scriptures, we 
shall call upon some of their advocates by name." No one 
coming forward, the curate of Wadischwyl was called. " Ha 
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18 nA^y tfzekifhed one of th« crowd. The curate of Hor- 
g^n was next called. '' He has sent me in his stead," siid his 
ticar, **but I cannot answer for him." It was plain that the 
power of the word of God was felt in the assembly. The 
partisans of the Reformation were buoyant with liberty and 
jOy ; their adversaries, on the contrary, were silent, uneasy, 
and depressed. The curates of Laufcn, Glattfelden, and Wet- 
jfkon, the rector and curate of Pfaffikon, the dean of Elggf, 
the curate of Baretschwyl, the Dominicans and Cordeliers; 
known for their prenchin? in defence of image worship and 
the saints, were one after another invited to stand forward. 
They all made answer that they had nothing to say in their 
defence, and that, in future, they would apply themselves to 
the study of the Iruth. " Until to-day," said one, " I have put 
my faith in the ancient doctors, but now I will transfer my 
feith to the new."—" It is not m," interrupted Zwingle, « that 
you shouM believe. It is God's word. It is only the Scrip- 
tures of God that never can mislead us." The sitting had 
keen protracted, — ^night was closing in. The president, Ho^ 
meister of Schaffhausen, rose and said : Blessed be God the 
Almighty and Eternal, who, in all things, giveth us the vic- 
tory," — and he ended by exhorting the Town- Council of Zu- 
rich lo abolish the worship of images. 

On Tuesday, the assembly again met, Vadian being presK 
dent, to discuss the doctrine of the Mass. " My brethren in 
Christ," said Zwingle, " far from us be' the thought that there 
k any thing unreal in the body and blood of Christ.* Our 
only aim is to prove that the Mass is not a sacrifice that can 
be offered to God by one man for his fellow, unless indeed any 
will be bold enough to say that a man can eat and diink for 
kis friend." 

• Vadian having twice inquired if ahy of those present had 
imy thing to say in defence of the doctrine impugned, and no 
one coming forward, the canons of Zurich, the chaplains, and 
several ecclesiastics declared themselves of Zwingle's opinion. 

♦ Dim einigeriy Betrag oder Falscli syg in dem reinen Blut and 
FTekwh Christl (Zw. 0pp. i. p. ©8.) 
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But scarcely had the Hefonners oyexcome the partkaos pf 
the ancient doctrines, when they were called to contei^ against 
the impatient spirits of men clamorously demanding abrupt 
and violent changes, instead of prudent and gradual refoima- 
dpn. The unfortunate Conrad Grebel rose, and said : ^' It is 
not sufficient that we should talk about the Mass ] it is our 
duty to do away with the abuses of it." — " The Council," an- 
swered Zwingle, << will put forth an edict on the subject." Oo 
thiS) Simon Stumpf exclaimed, '^ The Spirit of God has al- 
ready decided, — why then refer the matter to the Couacira 
decision?"* 

The commandant Schmidt, of Kassnacht, r^e gravely, and, 
in a speech marked by much wisdom, said, — ^^ Let u& teack 
Christians to receive Christ into their hea|ts.t Until thia 
hour you have all been led away^er idols. The dweliera 
in the plain have made pilgrimages to the hills, — those of the 
hill country have gone on pilgrimage to the plain ; the French 
have made journeys into Germany, and the Germans into 
France. You now know whither you ought to go. God 
has lodged all things in Christ. Worthy Zurichers, go to 
the true source, and let Jesus Christ re-^Eiter your territory^ 
and resume his ancient authority." 

This speech made a deep impression, and no one standing 
up to oppose it, Zwingle rose with emotion, and spoke as Sol' 
lows : — ^^ My gracious lords, God is with us, — ^He will delend 
His own cause. Now then, in the name of our God, let us 
go forward." Here Zwingle's feelings overcame him ; — ^he 
wept, and many of those near him also shed tears. 

Thus ended the conference. The president rose;-— the 
burgomaster thanked them, and the veteran, turning to tha 
Council, said in a grave tone, with that voice that had been so 
often heard in the field of battl^ — " Now then, let us take in 
hand the sword of the Word .... and may God prosper 
his own work !" 

♦ Dcr G«st Gottes urtheilet. (Zw. 0pp. i. p. 529.) 
t Wie By Christum id inn Henen floUind biMon and msflhtn. 
(ItNd. p. 534.) 



Thii. dispute, which took place in the motuh of October.^ 
1523, was decisive in its consequences. The greater number 
of the priests, who were present at it, returned full of zeal to 
their stations in different parts of the canton ] and the effect of 
those memorable days was felt in every comer of Switzerland. 
The church of Zurich, which, in its connexion with the see 
of Constance, had always maintained a certain measure of in^ 
depend^ce was now completely emancipated. Instead of restp 
ing, through the bishop, on the Pope, it rested henceforth, 
through the people,, on the Word of God. Zurich had re* 
covered the rights of which Rome had deprived her. The 
city and its rural territory vied with each other in zeal ibr the 
work of the Reformation, and the Great Council merely obeyed 
the impulse of the people at large. On every important occa? 
sion, the city and the villages signified the result of their sepa* 
late deliberations. Luther had restored the Bible to the Chria- 
tian community, — Zwingle went further — he restored their 
rights. This is a characteristic feature of the Reformation in 
Switzerland. The maintenance of sound doctrine was en< 
trusted, under God, to the people; and recent events havo 
shown that the people can discharge that trust better thao 
priests or pontiffs. 

Zwingle did not allow himself to be elated by victory ; on 
the contrary, the Reformation, under his guidance, was car* 
ried on with much moderation. "God knows my heart," 
said he, when the Council demanded his opinion, " He knows 
that I am inclined to build up, and not to cast down. There 
are timid spirits whom it is needful to treat tenderly ; let the 
laass, therefore, for some time longer, be read on Sundays ia 
the churches, and let those who celebrate it be carefully prot 
tected from insult."* 

The Council issued a decree to this effect. Hottinger and 
Hochrutiner, one of his friends, were banished from the can- 
Ion for two years, and forbidden to return without an express 
permission. 

« Ohne dtM imuaiA wch antentehe die Mo w p ricstor zu bfoh i mp l y n . 
(Wirtx H. K. G. V. p. 808.) i 



The Reformation at Zurich proceeded thtts in a steady and 
Christian Course/ Raising the city day by day to a higher 
pitch of moral elevation, it cast a glory round her in thtf eyea- 
of all who loved the word of God. Throughout Switzerland, 
therefore, those who welcomed the day-spring which had vis- 
ited the Church, felt themselves powerfully attracted to Zurich. 
Oswald Myconius, after his expulsion from Lucerne, had spent 
six months in the valley of Einsidlen, when, returning one day, 
wearied and overpowered by the heat of the weather, from a 
journey to Glaris, he was met on the road by his young son, 
Felix,* who had run out to bring him tidings of his havihg 
been invited to Zurich, to take charge of one of the schoola 
there. " Oswald could hardly credit the happy intelligence, 
and hesitated for a while between hope and f«ir.t " I am 
thine," was the reply which, at length, he addressed to Zwin- 
gle. Geroldsek dismissed him wiih regret, for gloomy thoughts 
had taken possession of his mind. << Ah !" said he, "all who 
Confess Christ are flocking to Zurich : I fear that one day we 
ahall all perish there together."^ A melancholy foreboding, 
which was^ but too fully realized when Geroldsek, and so 
many other friends of the Gospel lost their lives on the plain 
of Cappel. 

At Zurich, Myconius had at last found a secure retreat 
His predecessor, nicknamed at Paris, on account of his stature, 
"the tall devil," had neglected his duty. Oswald devoted his 
whole heart and his whole strength to the fulfilment of his. 
He explained the Greek and Latin classics ; he taught rhetor- 
ic and logic ; and the youth of the city listened to him with 
delight § Myconius was to become, to the rising generation, 
all that Zwingle was already to those of maturer years. 

At first Myconius felt some alarm at the number of full- 
grown scholars committed to his care; but by degrees he 

• Inetperato DQBtio oxeepH me fiUus redeontem ex Glanana. (Zw. 
Epp. p. 323.) 

t Inter Hpem ac metnm. (Ibid.) 

X Ac deinde omnee einnil pereamue. (Ibid. p. 9SI8.) 

• FaTentiw 91am labeos audit (Ibid. p. 9Gi.) 
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gather^ eourag^, ana h was not long before he diatiagttiahed 
among faii^ pupils a young man of four-and-twenty, whose in* 
felligent looks gave sufficient indication of his love of study. 
This young man, whose name was Thomas Plater, was a na* 
five of the Valais. In that beautiful valley, through which 
the torrent of the Viege rolls its tumultuous waters, after es- 
caping from the Beta of gla<;iers and snow that encircles Mount 
Rosa,— seated between St. Nicholas and Standen, upon the 
hill that rises on the right of the river, is still to be seen the 
village of Grachen. This was Plater's birth-place. From 
tinder the shadow of those colossal Alps emerged one of the 
most remarkable of all the characters that figured in tbe great 
drama of the sixteenth century. At the age of nine he had 
heen consigned to the tare of a ctirate, a kinsman of his own, 
—by whom the little rustic was often so severely beaten, that 
his cries, he tells us himself were like those of a kid ui^er 
the hands of the butcher. One of his cousins took him along 
with him to visit the schools of Germany. But removing in 
this way from school to school, when he had reached the ag^ 
of twenty, he scarcely knew how to read!* On his arrival 
at Zurich, he made it his fixed determination that he wouki 
be ignorant no longer, took his post at a desk in one comer of 
the school over which Myconius presided, and said to him- 
self, " Here thou shalt learn, or here thou shalt die." The 
light x)f the Gospel quickly found its way to his heart. One 
morning, when it was very cold, and fuel was wanting td 
heat the school-room stove, which it was his office to tend, he 
Said to himself, "Why need I be at a loss for wood, when 
there are so many idols in the church?" The church wa« 
then empty, though Zwingle was expected to preach, and the 
bells were already ringing to summon the congregation. 
Plater entered with a noiseless step, grappled an image of 
Saint John, which stood over one of the altars, carried it oi^ 
at)d thrust it into the stove, saying, as he did so, "Ttown with 
thee, — for in thou must go." Certainly neither Myconius nor 
Zwingle would have applauded such an act 
« See hit Aatoluog^aphy. 
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It was by other and better means &at unbelief and si}]>er* 
Mition were to be driven from the field. Zwingle and his 
colleagues had stretched out the hand of fellowship to Myco^ 
niusi and the latter now expounded the New Testament in 
the Church of the Virgin, to a numerous and eager auditory.* 
Another public disputation, held on the 1 3th and 14th Januar 
ry, 1524, terminated in renewed discomfiture to the cause of 
Kome; and the appeal of the canon Koch, who exclaimed, 
<< Popes, cardinals, bishops, councils, — these are the church 
fi)rme!" awakened no sympathetic response. 

Everything was. moving forward at 21urich; men's minds 
were becoming more enlightened, — their hearts more stedfast. 
The Reformation was gaining strength. Zurich was a for* 
tress in whiph the new doctrine had entrenched itself, and 
from within whose enclosure it was ready to pour itself 
abcpad over the whole confedera^on. 

The enemies were aware of this. They felt that they must 
00 longer delay to strike a vigorous blow. They had re* 
mained quiet long enough. The strong men of Switzerland, 
lier iron-sheathed warriors, — were up at last, and stirring; 
and who could doubt, wiien they were once aroused, that the 
struggle must end in blood ? 

The Diet was assembled at Lucerne. The priests Qiade a 
strenuous efibrt to engage that great council of the nation ia 
their favour. Frjburg and the Forest Cantons proved them^ 
selves their docile instruments. Berne, Basle, Soleure,Glaris^ 
and Appenzel, hung doubtfully in the balance. Schaffhausen 
was almost decided for the Gospel ; but Zurich alone assumed 
a determined attitude as its defender. The partisans of Rome 
urged the assembly to yield to their pretensions arid adopt their 
prejudices. " Let an edict be issued," said they, '< enjoining all 
persons to refrain from inculcating or repeating any new or Lu* 
theran doctrine, either secretly or in public ; and from talking 
or disputing on such matters in taverns, or over their wina"t 

♦ Weise Fusslin Bcyter. iv. p. 66. 

t Et soil uieman in den Wirtsfa^lBeren oder mtnst hint«r dem Wy* 
von Lutherischra oder newen ISacben usid loden. (Bull. Chr. p. 144.) 



8iic)i WM tha new eccleeiastiGal law which it was attempted 
IQ establish throughout the confederation. 

Nineteen articles to this efiect were drawn up in due fornii 
^-ratified, on the 26th January, 1523, by all the states — 
Zurich excepted, and transmitted to all the bailiffs, with in* 
junctions that they should be strictly enforced, — " which 
caused," says Bullinger, '^ great joy among the priests, and 
great grief among the faithful." A persecution, regularly 
organized by the supreme authority of the confederation, was 
thus set on foot. 

One of the first who received the mandate of the Diet was 
Henry Flackenstein of Lucerne, the bailiff of Baden. It 
was to his district that Hottinger had retired when banished 
from Zurich, afler having overthrown the crucifix at Stadel- 
hofen ; and he had here given free utterance to his sentiments. 
One day, when he was dining at the Angel Tavern, at Zur- 
zach, he had said that the priests expounded Holy Scriptures 
ami^s, and that trust ought to be reposed in none but God 
alone.* The host, who was frequently coming into the room 
to bring bread or wine, lent an attentive ear to what seemed 
to him very strange discourse. On another occasion, when 
Hottinger was paying a visit to one of his friends — ^John 
Schutz of Schneyssingen, — " Tell me," said Schutz, after they 
had finished their repast, " what is this new religion that the 
priests of Zurich are preaching ?" — " They preach," replied 
Hottinger, "that Christ has ofiered himself up once only for 
all believers, and by that one sacrifice has purified them and 
redeemed them from ail iniquity ; and they prove by Holy 
Scripture that the Mass is a mere delusion." 

HoUinger had afterwards (in February, 1523,) quitted 
Switzerland, and repaired on some occasion of business, to 
Waldshut, on the other side of the Rhine. In the meanwhile, 
measures had been taken to secure his person ; and when the 
poor Zuricher, suspecting no danger, recrossed the Rhine 
about the end of February, he had no sooner reached Co- 

* Wie wir unser piU Hofibong and Troat allein uf Qott. (Bull 
Cbr. p. 146.) 
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blents, « village on the left bank of the river, than he Wtm tfi« 
rested. He was conveyed to Klingenau, and as he there 
fearlessly confessed his belief, Flackenstein said, in an angry 
tone, " I will take you to a place where you shall meet with 
those who will give you a fitting answer." Accordingly the 
bailiff dragged his prisoner first before the niagistrates of 
Klingenau, next before the superior tribunal of Baden, ahd* 
uhimately, since he could not elsewhere obtain a sentence ai- 
condemnation against him, before the Diet asssembled at Lu» 
cerne. He was resolved that in one quarter or another he 
would find judg^es to pronounce him guilty. 

The Diet v\^as prompt in its proceedings, and condemned 
Ho^inger to lose his head. When this sentence was cdm- 
municated to him, he gave glory to Jesus Christ. "Enough, 
enough," cried Jacob Troger, one of the judges^ "we do dot 
sit here to listen to sermons — thoU shalt babble son^e other 
time." — " He must have his head taken oflT for this once," 
said the bailiff Am-Ort, with a laugh, "but if he should re* 
cover it again, we will all embrace his creed." — " May God 
fergive those who have condemned me I" exclaimed the pri* 
•oner; and when a monk presented a crucifix to his lips, 
" It is the heart,*' said he, pushing it away, " that must re- 
ceive Jesus Christ." ^ 

When he was led forth to death, there were many among 
the spectators who could not restrain their tears. He turned 
towards them, and said, " I am going to everlasting happi- 
ness." On reaching the place of execution, he lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, saying, " Oh, my Redeemer, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit I" — and a moment after, his head rolled 
upon the scaffold. 

No sooner had the blood of Hottinger been shed than the 
enemies of the Reformation seized the opportunity of infiam- 
mg the anger of the confederates to a higher pitch. It was in 
Zurich that the root of the inischief must be crushed. So 
terrible an example as that which had now been set, could' 
not fail to intimidate Zwingle and his followers. One vigor- 
ous effort more, — and the Reformation itself would share tha' 
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liife tPt Hottin^er. The Diet iinniediately resolved thnt a d«* 
pHtaUon should be sent to Zurich, to call on the councils and 
the citizens to renounce their new faith. 

The deputies were admitted to an audience on the 21 st of 
March. "The ancient unity of the Christian Church is 
broken/' said they ; " the evil is gaining ground ; the clergy 
of the four Forest Cantons have already intimated to the ma- 
gistrates that aid must be afibrded them, or their functions 
must cease. Confederates of Zurich! join your efbrts to 
ouis ; root out this new religion ;* dismiss Zwingle and his 
disciples ; and then let us all unite to remedy the abuses 
which have arisen from tfa^ encroachments of popes and their 
courtiers." 

Such was the language of the adversary. How would tho 
men of Zurich now demean themselves ? Would their hearts. 
&il them 7 Had their courage ebbed away with the blood of 
their fellow-citizens 7 

The men of Zurich lefl neither friends nor enemies long in 
suspense. The reply of the Council was calm and dignified. 
They could make no concessions in what concerned the word 
of God. And Jtheir very next act was a reply more em- 
phatic still. 

It had been the custom ever since the year 1351, that, on 
Whit Monday, a numerous company of pilgrims, each bear- 
ing a cross, should go in procession to Einsidlen, to worship 
the Virgin. This festival,! instituted in commemoration of 
the battle of Tatwyll, was commonly attended with great dis- 
orders. It would fall, this year, on the 7th May. At the in- 
stance of the three pastors, it was now abolished, and all the 
other customary processions were successively brought under 
due regulation. 

Nor did the Council stop here. The relics, which had given 

• Zurich selbigen ansrenten und untertmcken helfe. (Holt Helv. 
K. G. ill. p. 170.) 

t Vff einen erelizgang siel>en unehelicher kinden tibeikoinmini 
wiurd«Dd. (Bollinger Chr^ p. 160.) 
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occasion to so many superstil^s, were bonouraUy ialerredi^ 
And then, on the further requisition of the three pastors, tstk 
edict was issued, decreeing that, inasmuch as God alone ought 
to be honoured, the images should be removed from all the 
dhur(ihes of the canton, and their ornaments applied to the re* 
lief of the poor. Accordingly, twelve councillors,— one for' 
each tribe, the three pastors, and the city architect,^-«with 
some smiths, carpenters, and masons, visited the scleral 
churches ; and having first closed the doors, tbok doWn th€ 
crosses, obliterated the paintings, whitewarfied the walls, and car- 
ried away the images, to the great joy of the faithful, who re- 
garded this proceeding, BuUinger tells us, as a glorious act of 
homage to the true God. In some of the country parishes 
the ornaments of the churches were committed to the flames, 
" to the honour and glory of God." Soon after this, the organs 
were suppressed, on account of their connection with many 
superstitious observances ; and a new form of baptism was es- 
tablished, from whifeh eVerythitig Uilsdriptural was Carefully 
excluded.t ^ 

The triumph of the Reformation threw a joyful radiance 
over the last hours of the burgomaster Roust and his colleaguft 
They hflid lived long enough; and they both died within a 
few days after the restoration of a purer mode of worship. 

The Swiss Reformation here presents it#elf to its under 
an aspect rather different ^ from that assumed by the Re- 
formation in Germany. Luther had severely rebuked 
the excesses of those who broke down the images in the 
churches of Wittemberg ; — and here we behold Zwingle. pre- 
siding in person over the removal of images from the templet 
of Zurich. This difference is explained by the different light 
in which the two Reformers' viewed the same object. Luther 
Was desirous of retaining in the Chuich all that was not ex- 
pressly contradicted by Scripture, — while Zwingle was intent 
oh abolishing all that could not be proved by Scripture. The 
German Reformer wished to remain united to the Church of 

• Und efl eerlich bestattet hat. (Bull. Chr^ p. I6t.} 
4 Habend die nach inen zu bepchloMen. 
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all preceding ages, and sought only td pttrity it from every, 
thin^ that was repugnant to the word of God. The Reform- 
er of Zurich passed back over every intervening age till he 
reached the times of the apostles ; and, subjecting the Church 
to an entire transformation^ laboured to restore it to its primi- 
tive condition. 

Zwingle's Reformation, therefore^ was the more complete. 
The work which Divine Providence had entrusted to Luther, 
•^he re-establishment of the doctrine of Justificatioti by Faith, 
was undoubtedly the great work of the Reformation ; but 
when this was accomplished, other ends, of real, if not of pri* 
mary importance, remained to be achieved ; and to these, the 
efibrts of Zwingle were more especially devoted. 

Two mighty tasks, in fact, had been assigned to the Reform- 
ers. Christian Catholicism taking its rise amidst Jewish 
Pharisaism, on the one hand, and the Paganism of Greece, on 
the other, had, by decrees, contracted Something of the spirit 
of each of those systems, and had thus been transformed into 
Roman Catholicism. The Reformation, therefore, whose 
mission it was to purify the church, had to clear it alike from 
the Jewish and the Pagan element. 

The Jewish element had incorporated itself chiefly with that 
portion of Christian doctrine which relates to man. Catholic- 
ism had borrowed from Judaism the pharisaic notions of in- 
herent righteousness, and salvation obtainable by human 
strength or works. 

The Pagan element had allied itself principally with that 
otiier portion of Christian doctrine which relates to God. Pa- 
ganism had corrupted the catholic notion of an infinite Deity, 
whose power, being absolutely all-sufficient, acts everywhere 
and at every moment. It had set up in the church the do- 
minion of symbols, images, and ceremonies ; and the saints 
had become the demi-gods of Popery. 

The Reformation, in the hands of Luther, waS directed es- 
sentially against the Jewish element. With this he had been 
eompelled to struggle at the outset, when an audacioiTS monk^ 



on behalf of the Pope, wbs bartering the salvation of souk for 

paltry coin. 

The Reformation, as conducted by Zwingle, wafi directed 
mainly against the Pagan element. It was this that he had 
first encountered, in the chapel of the Virgin at Einsidleay 
when crowds of worshippers, benighted as those of old who 
thronged the temple of Ephesian Diana, were gathered from 
every side to cast themselves down before a gilded idol. 

The Ref^^rmer of Germany proclaimed the great doctrine 
of justification by faith, — and, in so doing, inflicted a death 
blow on the pharisaic righteousness of Rome. The Swi» 
Reformer, undoubtedly, did the same. The inability of man 
to save himself is the fundamental truth on which all re&rmers 
have taken their stand. But Zwingle did something more. 
He brought forward, as practical principles, the existence of 
God, and His sovereign, universal, and excltisive agency ; and 
by the working out of these principles, Rome was utterly he* 
reft of all the props that had supported her paganized worship. 

Roman Catholiciffln had exalted man and degraded God* 
Luther reduced man to his proper level of abasement ; and 
Zwingle restored God, (if we may so speak,) to his unlimited 
and undivided supremacy. 

Of these two distinct tasks, which were specially, though 
not exclusively, allotted to the two Reformers, each was neces- 
sary to the completion of the other. It was Luther's part to 
lay the foundation of the edifice — ^Zwingle's to rear the super- 
structure. 

To an intellect gifted with a still more capacious grasp, was 
the office reserved of developing on the shores of the Leman, 
the peculiar characters of the Swiss and the German Refer* 
mation,-4>lending them together and imprinting them thus 
combined, on the Reformation as a whole.* 

But while Zwingle was. thus carrying on the great work, 
the disposition of the cantons was daily beooming more hostile. 
The government of Zurich feU how necessary it was to as- 
sure itself of the support of the peopla The people, mcHEe» 
• litterRrueher Anzeiger, 1840) No. S7. 
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^vi»r,— 4liat is to say, <' the assembly of believers,'' was, accord* 
ing to Zwingle's principles, the highest earthly authority to 
which an appeal could be made. The Council resolved, 
tkerefore, to test the state of public opinion, and instructed the 
baiUfis to demand of all the townships, whether they were 
ready to endure everything for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
Christ) *< who shed his precious blood," said the Council, ^for 
OS poor sinners/'* The whole canton followed close upon the 
cky in the career of Reformation, — and, in many places, the 
houses of the peasants had become schoob of Christian in* 
itruction, in which the Holy Scriptures were constantly read. 

The proclamation of the Council was received by all the 
townships with enthusiasm : <^ Only let our magistrates hold 
fast and fearlessly to the word of God," answered they, " we 
will help them to maintain it ;t and, if any should seek to mo* 
lest them, we will come like brave and loyal citizens to their 
aid." The peasantry of Zurich showed, on that occasion, as 
they have recently shown again, that the strength of tho 
Church is in the Christian people. 

But the people were not alone. The man whom God had 
placed at their head, answered worthily to their call Zwin* 
gle seemed to muhiply himself for the service of God. Who* 
soever, in any of the cantons of Switzerland, suffered perse- 
eution for the Gospel's sake, addressed himself to him % The 
weight of business, the care of the churches,^ the solicitude in* 
spired by that glorious struggle which was now beginning to be 
waged in every valley of his native land — all pressed heavily 
on the Evangelist of Zurich. At Wittemberg, the tidings of 
his courageous deportment were received with joy. Luther 

* Der sin rosenfarw Wit alein fur una arme tusder vergossen haJL 
(Bnll. Chr. p. 180.) 

t Meine tierm soUten anch nor dapfer bey dem Gottianprorte veiw 
Meiben. (FOmI. B«ytr. iv. p. 107. where the aotwer given hy eaeh 
township is recorded.) 

X Scribunt e Helvetiis ferme omnes ^ui propter Christum pre- 
muntur. (Zw. Epp. p. 348.) 

S Negotiorum itrepLtus et ecclesiamm curtt ita me undique quathint 
(Ibid.) 
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and Zwmgle were the two great luminaries of Ufiper and 
Lower Germany ; and the doctrine of salvation^ which they 
j^claimed so powerfully, was fast diffusing itself over aU 
those vast tracts of country that stretch from the suimoit 
of the Alps to the shores of the Baltic and the Germam 
Ocean. 

While the word of God was pursuing its victorious course 
over these spacious regions, we cannot wonder that the Pope 
in his palace, the inferior clergy in their presbyteries, the mat 
gistrates of Switzerland in their councils, should have viewed 
its triumphs with alarm and indignation. Their consternation 
increased every day. The people had been consulted ;— rthe 
Christian people bad again become something in the Christian 
Church ; their sympathies and their faith were now appealed 
to, instead of the decrees of the Roman chancery. An attack 
so formidable as this must be met by a resistance more formic 
dable still. On the 18th April, the Pope addressed a brief to 
the Confederates ; and, in the month of July, the Diet assem* 
bled at Zug, yielding to the urgent exhortations of the Pontiff 
sent a deputation to Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Appenzel, to 
notify to those states their fixed determination that the new 
doctrine should be entirely suppressed, and its adherents sub* 
jected to the forfeiture of property, honours, and even life it* 
self Such an announcement could not fail to excite a strong 
sensation at Zurich ; but a resolute answer was returned from 
that canton, — that in matters of faith, the word of God alone 
must be obeyed. When this reply was communicated to the 
assembly, the liveliest resentment was manifested on the part 
of Lucerne, Schwitz, Uri, Unterwalden, Friburg, and Zug*, 
and, forgetting the reputation and the strength which the ac- 
cession of Zurich had formerly,imparted to the infant Confede- 
ration, forgetting the precedence which had been assigned to 
her, the simple and solemn oaths of fidelity by which they 
were bound to her, — the many victories and reverses they had 
shared with her, — these states declared that they would no 
longer sit with Zurich in the Diet. In Switzerland, there- 
ibre, as well as in Germany, the partisans of Bome were the 



Stlt to rend asunder the federal union. But threats and 
breaches of alliance were not enough. The fanaticism of the 
oantons was clamorous for blood ; and it soon appeared what 
were the weapons which Popery intended to wield againet the 
word of God. 

Tho excellent CExlin,* a friend of Zwingle, was the pastor 
of Burg, a village in the vicinity of Stein, upon the Rbine^ 
The hailiff Am-Berg, who had previously appeared to favour 
the cause of the Gospel,! being anxious to obtain that bailiwick, 
had pledged himself to the leading men of the canton of Schwitz, 
that he would put down the new religion. CExlin^ though not 
resident within his jurisdiction, was the first object of his per* 
secution. 

On the night of the 7th July, 1324, near midnight, a lowi 
Ii^ocking was heard at the pastor's door ; it was opened ;--- 
they were the soldiers of the bailie They seized him and 
dragged him away prisoner, in spite of his cries. QGxlin, be- 
lieving that they meant to put him to death, shrieked oul 
^Murder 1" The inhabitants rose from their beds in affright, 
and the whole village immediately became a scene of tumult,, 
the noise of which was heard as far as Stein. The sentinel 
posted at the castle of Hohenklingen fired the alarm gun, the 
tec^n was sounded, and the inhabitants of Stein, Staramheim, 
and the adjacent places, were shortly all afoot and cluster* 
iiftg together in the dark, to ask each other what was the 
matter. 

Stammhehn was the residence of the deputy-bailiff Wirth, 
whose two eldest sons, Adrian and John, young priests full of 
piety and courage, were zealously engaged in preaching the 
Gospel. John especially was gifted with a fervent faith, and 
stood prepared to offer up his life in the cause of his Saviour. 
It was a household of the patriarchal cast Anna, the mo- 
ther, who had brought the bailiff a numerous family, and rear-! 
ed them up in the fear of God, was revered for her virtue* 
through the whole country round. At the sound of the tu- 

♦ See Vol. ii. p. 298. 

t iW war anfangi dem Evangelio gtUutig. (BuU' Chr. p. 180.) ^ 
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mult in Borg, the father and bis tw-o sons came ahrosd like 
their neighbours. The father was incensed when he found 
that the baililTof Frauenfeld had exercised his authority in a 
manner repugnant to the laws of hiscountry. The sons were 
grieved by the tidings that their friend and brother, whose 
good example they delighted to follow,' had been carried off 
like a criminal Each of the three seized a halberd, and re« 
gardless of the fears of a tender wife and mother, &ther and 
sons joined the troop of townspeople who had sallied out from 
Stein with the resolute purpose of setting their pastor at libera 
ty. Unfortunately, a band of those ill-disposed persons wfa^ 
never fail to make their appeanmce in a moment of disord/r, 
had mingled with the burghers in their march. The bailtfTa 
Serjeants were hotly followed; but warned by the tocsin and 
the shouts of alarm which echoed on every side, they re* 
doubled their speed, dragging their prisoner along with them, 
and in a little time the Thur was interposed between them and 
their pursuers. 

When the people of Stein and Stammheim reached the 
bank of the river and found no means of crossing it, they 
halted on the spot, and resolved to send a deputation to Frau- 
enfeld. "Oh!" said the bailiff Wirth, "the pastor of Stein 
is so dear to us that I would willingly sacrifice all I possess,— 
my liberty, — ^my very heart's blood — ^for bis sake."* The 
rabble, meanwhile, finding themselves in the neighbourhood 
of the convent of Itlingen, occupied by a community of Car* 
thusians, who were generally believed to have encouraged the 
bailiff Am-Berg in his tyranny, entered the building and took 
possession of the refectory. They immediately gave them* 
selves up to excess, and a scene of riot ensued. In vain did 
Wirth entreat them to quit the place ;t he was in danger of 
personal ili treatment among them. His son Adrian had 
remained outside of the monastery; John entered it, but 
shocked by what he beheld within, came out again imme- 

* Sunder die kutUen in Buch fur In wagen. (Bull. Chr. p. 193.) 
t XJnd badt sj am Gottet wiUen hm dem Kloiter sa gand. (Ibid. 
11.18a.) - ^ 
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dioMljl* The iiiebriated peasaDts proceeded to pillage tho 
ceilara aed graaaiiet, to break the furniture to pieces, and to 
hum the bookv. 

As soon as the news of these disorders reached Zurich, the 
deputies of the Council were summoned in iiaste, and orders 
issued for all persons belonging to the canton who had left 
their homes to return to them immediately. These orders 
were obeyed. But a crowd of Thurgovians, drawn together 
by the tumult, now established themselves in the convent for 
Ihe sake of the goiod cheer which they found there. A fire 
suddenly broke xiut, no one could tell how, — and the edifice 
was reduced to ashes. 

> Five days after, the deputies of the cantons were convened 
at Zug. Nothing was heard in this assembly but threats of 
vengeance and death. << Let us march," said they, ^with our 
banners spread, against Stein and Stammheim, and put the 
inhabitants to the sword." The deputy-baiiifif and his twe 
sons had long been objects of especial dislike on account of 
(heir &ith. *^If any one is guilty," said the deputy fron. 
Zurich, ^ he must be punished ; but let it be by the rules of 
justice, not by violence." Vadian, the deputy from St GalL 
spoke to the same effect Hereupon the avoyer John Hug of 
Lucerne, unable any longer to contain himself, broke out into 
frightful imprecatmns.f " The heretic Zwingle is the father 
of all these rebellions; and 3rou, Doctor of St. Gail, you 
&voor his hatefial cause, and labour for its advancement. You 
thall sit here with us no longer!" The deputy for Zug 
endearoured to restore order, but in vain. Vadian retired; 
and knowing that his life was in danger from some of the 
lower order of the people, secretly left the town, and, by a 
circuitous road, reached the convent of Cappel in safety. 

The magistrates of Zurich, intent upon repressing all 
eommotion, resolved upon a provisional arrest of the individ- 
uals against whom the anger of the confederates had heed 
more particularly manifested. Wirth and his sons were living 

• Dan es fm Ida was. (Bull. CHr. p. 195.) 
t Mil fludken nod w«iteo4 (fkAl p. 184.) 
VOL. III. 23 



quietly at Stammbeim. << Never" said Adrian WiAh from 
the pulpit, '<ean the friends of God haye any thing to feat 
from His enemies." The father was warned of the &te thai 
awaited him, and adrised to make his escape along' with his 
tons. '' No," he replied, <^ I put my trust in God, and will 
wait for the Serjeants here." When at length a party ai 
ioldiers presented themselves at his door — ^^' Their worships 
of Zurich," said he, ^' might have spared themselves this 
trouble; — ^had they only sent a child to fetch me, I would have 
obeyed their bidding."* The three Wirths were carried to 
Zurich and lodged in the prison. Rutiman, the bailiCof 
Nussbaum, shared their confinement. They underwent a 
rigid examination j but the conduct they were proved to have 
held furnished no ground of complaint against them. 

As soon as. the deputies of the cantons were apprized of the 
imprisonment of these fi>ur citizens, they demanded that they 
should be sent to Badea, and decreed that, in case of a refusal, 
an armed power should march upon Zurich, and carry them 
off by force. " It belongs of right to Zurich," replied the 
deputies of that canton, " to determine whether these men are 
guilty or not, and we find no &ult in them." Hereupon, thjB 
deputies of the cantons cried out, " Will you surrender them 
to us, or not?— answer yes or no-— in a single word." Two 
of the deputies of Zurich mounted their horses at once, and 
repaired with all speed to their constituents. 

Their arrival threw the whole tawn into the utmost agita- 
tion. If the authorities of Zurich should refuse to give up the 
prisoners^ the confederates would doon appear in arms at their 
gates, and, on the other hand* to give them i^, was, in ef&ct, 
to consent to their death. Opinions were divided. Zwingk 
insisted on a refusal. ^VZurich," said he, <<mttst remain 
fiuthful to its ancient laws.". At last a kind of compromise 
was suggested. . '^ We will deliver up the prisoners," aaid 
they to the Diet, " but on this condition, that yen shall exam^ 
ine them regarding the afiair of Ittingen only, and not with 
reference to their faith." The Diet agreed to this proposition ; 

• Dann hattind sj mir eia kind gMehikt. (BoU. Chr. p. lfi6Lp 



mi OD the Friday before St BartMomew'f 4»y« (Avgoi^- 
1524,} the three Wirths and their friend took their departura 
from Zurich under the escort of four CouociUora of State aact 
a kw aokUera. 

The deepest concern was manifested on this occasion by the 
whole body of the people. The fate which awaited the two 
M men and the two brothers was distinctly foreseen. No< 
thing bat sobs was heard as they passed along. << Alas T' ex* 
claims a contemporary writer, " what a woeful journey wa« 
Ihat r^ The churches were all thronged. '' God will punish 
ua," cried Zwingle,-^" He will surely punish us. Let us at 
least beseech Him to. visit those poor prisoners with comfort, 
and strengthen them in the true £uth."t 

On the ("riday evenuig, the prisoners arrived at Badeui 
where an immense crowd was awaiting to receive them. 
They .were taken first to an iim, and afterwards to the jaiL 
The people pressed so chaely round to see them that they 
could scarcely move. The father, who walked first, tamed 
found towards his sons, and meekly said, — ^*^ See, my dear 
ehildren^ we are like those of whom the Apostle speaks, — men 
appointed to death, a spectacle to the world, to angels and to 
irien."--^! Cor. iv. 9.) Just then he chanced to observe, 
among the crowd, the bailiff Am*Berg, his mortal enemy, imd 
the prime author of all his misfortunes. He went up to him, 
held out his hand, and, grasping Am-Berg's, — though the 
bailiff* would have turned away,— ^-said, with much composure 
ff- There is a God above us, and He knows all things." 

The examination began tlve next morning. Wirth, ,tfaa 
^har, was the first who was brought b^re die tribunaL 
Without the least consideration for his character or for his 
age, he was put to the torture; but he persist^ in declaring 
ihat he was innocent both of the {ullage and the burning of 
Ifttingen. A charge was then brought agaii^at him of having 
decoyed an image representing St. Anne, As to the other 

* O weh! was elender Fahrt war das I (Bern. Weywi. Flbwl. B^ 
iv. p. 56.) 
t 8y tvoate und in warem glouben atarckts. (Ball. Chr. p. 1S8.) 



plr!8oiier8,-^mthing coaM be sdrataaliated agfakist than, «v 
eept that Adrian Wirth was married, and tkat he was accus- 
tomed to preaeh after the manner of Zwingie and Lather ; and 
that John Wirth had given the holy sacrament to a sick man 
withont candk or bell !^ 

But the more conclasively their innocence vma established, 
the more fariotis became the exckem^t of thiair adTorsariea 
From morning till noon of that day, the old man was made to 
imdure all the severity of torture. His tears were of no avail 
to soften the hearts of his judges. John Wirth was still mosa 
cruelly tormented. " Tell ns/' said they, m the midst of Us 
agonies, ^ from whom didst thou learn thy heretical creeds 
Was it Zwingie, or who else, that taught it thee ^ And 
when he was heard to exclaim, ^ O merciful and. everlasting 
QodI grant me help and comfort!" <<Ahai" said one of 
the deputies, << where is your Christ now V When Adrisn 
was brought forward, Sebastian von Stein, a deputy of Bema, 
addressing hnn thus : — ^^ Tovmg man, tell us the trntb, for if 
you refuse to do so^ I swear by my knighthood, — the knight- 
hood I received on the very spot where God suffered martyr* 
dom, — we will open all the veins in your body, one by one." 
The young man was then hoisted up by a cord, and while ha 
was swinging in the air, ^ Young master," said Stein, with a 
fiendish smile,t " this is our wedding gift ;" alhKUng to tha 
■oarriage which the youthful ecclesiafltic had recently coi^ 
tracted. 

The e3(amination being now concluded, the deputies retum- 
td to their several cantons to make their report, and did not 
assemble again until bar wedcs had expired. The bailiff's 
wife,-— the mother of die two yowsg priests, — repaired to Ba« 
den, carrying a child in her arms, to appeal to the compassioii 
of the judges. John fisehier, of Zurich, acccmpanied her as 
ker advocate. The latter recogmsed among the judges Jerome i 

* On Ketten, sehellen and andos le liMshar gsftpt irt. (Bafl^ Chr« I 

g, 196.) i 

t Afls man hin tm loiter leyl nfftog, aagt der mm Stdn: Herili, I 
das ift die gaab diawir tich sa tiwer HoMftowen ■cbanckend. (Ibid, 
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ShJcfaar, the isnoknimaii of Zug, whabad twice bee» Bailiff' 
0f Frauenfeld <^ Landamman,'' said }^, aoeoatin^ him, ^ yon 
remeiriber the bailifi'Wtrih; you know that he has always 
been aa honest man." <'It is moei tree, my good frteod 
Escher," replied Stocker ; << he never did any one an injury : 
countrymen and stmn^ra alike were sure to^ find a hearty 
welcome at his table ; his house was a eonvent,-^intt,-^o»«> 
pital, an in one* And knowing tfais^ at I do^ had he cofl»* 
mitted a rohb^ or a miuder, I wouU hate spared no effi»t 
to obtain bis pardon ; but since he ha» burned St. Anne, the 
grandmother of Christ, it is but right that ht should die T'-^ 
** Then God take jHty on us 1" ejaeubted Eseher. 

The gates were now shut, (this was on the 28th of Sepftea»* 
hety} and the deputies of Berne, Lneeme, Uri, Schwitz, Un- 
derwaldj Zug, Glaris, Friburg, and Soleure, having inioceeded. 
agt^ably to usage, to deliberate od their judgment with closed 
doors, sentence of death was passed upon the bailiff Wirth, 
his son John, who, of all the accused, was the firmest in his 
ftith, and who appeared to have gained over the others, and: 
the bailor Rutiman. Th^ spared the life of Adrian, the 
younget of Wirth's sons, ae a boon to his weeping mother. 

The prisoners were now broi^ht forth frmn the tower m 
which they had been confined. ^ My 8<hi,'^ aaid the fiither to 
Adrmn, ^ we die an undeserved death, but never do thou think 
of avenging it" Adrian wept bitterly. « My brother,** said 
John, ^ where Christ's word comes his cross must follow."t 

After die sentence had been read to them, the three chrisdan 
sufferers were led back to prison ; John Winh walking first, 
the two bailiffs next, and a vicar behind them. As they crossed 
the castle bridge, on which there was a chapel dedicated to St^ 
Joseph, the vicar called out to the two old men-^^ FaU mi 
your knees and invoke the saitits." At these w<Mrds, Joim 
Wifth, turnmg round, said^ « Father, be firm ! Ydu know 

there is but one Mediator between God and man — Christ 

• 

« Sin bttflB wt allwey g«n¥^ ein Kloiler, wirtdiMi m»i SvitdL 
(BolL Ohr. p. 198.) 

t Peck«Uw%4M:«r«lid«Htof. (Ibid.) 
«3» 
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Jft§ii8."i-*« AMmedlf^ my •on," replied the oM man, « and hf 
ike help of His grace, I will contimie &khfal to Him, erea to 
the ^d." On this, they all three began to repeat the Lord't 
Prayer, « Our Father who art ia heaven" . . . And 00 they 
crossed the bridga 

They were next eondoeted to the scaffold. John Wiith, 
whose heart was fiUed with the tenderest solicitude for his- 
Anther, bade him a solemn &rewelL '*My beloved fether,": 
said he) " henceforth thou art my &ther no longer, and I am 
no longer thy son ;-^bat we are brothers still in Christ our' 
Lord, for whose name's sake we are doomed to sufl^ death.* 
So now, if such be Qod^s will, my beloved brother, let us de* 
part to be with Him who is the &ther of us all Fear no* 
thing !*'—" Amen I" answered the old man, "and m»y God 
Almighty bless thee, my beloved son, and brother in Christ" 

Thus, on the threi^old of etesmity did father and son take 
thdr leave of each other, with joyful anticipations of that mi-^ 
seen state in which they should be united anew by imperish* 
able ties. There were but few among the muhttude around 
whc^se tears did not flow profusely. The bailiff Rutiman 
prayed in silence-f All three then knelt dowa "in Christ's 
name," — and their heads were severed from their bodies. 

The crowd, observing the marks of torture on their persons, ' 
uttered loud expressions d* grief. The two baili^ left behind 
them twenty-two children, and forty-five grand-children. Anna 
was obliged to pay twelve golden crowns to the executioner 
b^ whom her husband and son had been deprived of life. 

Now at length blood had beea spilt — ^innocent blood. S witz« 
eriand and the Reformation were baptized with the blood of 
the martyrs. The great enemy of the Qospel had effected 
his purpose; but in ef^ting it he had struck a mortal blow' 
against his own power. The death of the Wirihs was an 
appointed means of hastening the triumph of the Reformation. 

* Fardiia \m^ da aitt bm mfo Yttler and kh din sob, Modcni wir 
•ind brtkdem in Chriato. (Ball. Chr. p. 201) 
t I>Mgiiftdeiww«3rBttMitA MthMilMnliQh^ (IMd^ 



Tlie Reformers of Zarich had abstained from abotishmg 
fiM mass when they suppressed the use of images ; but the 
XBoment for doing so seemed now to have arrived. 

Not only had the light of the Gospel been disused among 
the people^-^hut the violence of the enemy called upon the 
fricxids of God's word to reply by some striking demonstra* 
tiui of their unshaken constancy. As often as Rome shall 
erecit a scaffold, and heads shall drop upon it^ so often shall the 
Re£>rmation exalt the Lord's holy Word, and crush some 
hitherto untouched corruption. When Hettinger was execut- 
ed, Zurich put down the worship of images, and now that the 
Wirths have been sacrificed, Zurich shall reply by the aboli- 
tiop of the Mass. While Rome fills up the measure of her 
severities, the Reformation shall be conscious of a perpetual 
accession of strength. 

On the 1 1th of August, 1525, the three pastors of Zurich, 
accompanied by Megander, and Oswald and Myconius, pre* 
sented themselves before the Great Council, and demanded the 
re-establishment of the Xiord's Supper. Their discourse was 
a weighty one,* and was listened to with the deepest attention ; 
-—every one feh how important was the decision which the 
Council was called upon to pronounce. The mass — that mys- 
terious rite which for three successive centuries had constituted 
the animating principle in the worship of the Latin Church — 
was now to be abrogated, — the corporeal presence of Christ 
was to be declared an illusion, and of that illusion, the minds 
of the people were to be dispossessed; some courage was 
needed for such a resolution as this, and there were individuals 
in the Council who shuddered at the contemplation of so au- 
<hcious a design, Joachim Am-Grttt, the Under-Secretary of 
state, was Ularmed by the demand of the pastors, and opposed 
it with all his might. '< The words, This is my bodpf" said 
he, " prove beyond all dispute that the bread is the very body 
of Christ himself." Zwingle argued that there is no other 
word in the Greek language than cor* (is) to express signifies, 
and he quoted sereral instances of the empk^rment of that 
« Vnd VMniumteDd die emstlich. (BnlL Chr. p. iK3.) 



tn>rd in a igurative senfle. The Great Council was coti* 
Tioced by his reasoning, and hesitated no longer. The evan- 
gelical doctrine had sunk deep into every heart, aiid moreover, 
since a separation from the Church of Rome had taken place, 
there was a kind of satisfaction felt in making that separation 
as complete as possible, and digging a gulf as it were between 
the Reformation and het. The Council decreed therefore thai 
the mass should be abolished, and it was determined that on 
the following day, which was Maundy Thursday, the Lord's 
Supper should be celebrated in conformity to the apostolic 
model. 

Zwingle's mind had been deeply engaged in these proceed- 
ings; and at night, when he closed his eyes, he was still 
searching for arguments with which to confront his adversa- 
ries. The subject that had occupied him daring the day, pie- 
sented itself to him again in a dream. He thought that he 
was disputing with Am-GrOt, and could not find an answer 
to his principal objection. Suddenly some one stood before 
him in his dream and said, " Why dost not thou quote the 
11th vense of the 12th chapter of Exodus: Ye shall eat the 
Lamb in haste ; it is the hordes Passover ?" Zwingle awoke, 
rode from his bed, took up the* Septuagint translation, an({ 
turning to the verse found the same word eari (is) whose im* 
port in that passage, by universal admission, can be no other 
than signifies. 

Here then, in the very constitution of the paschal feast under 
the old covenant, was the phrase employed in that identical 
sense which Zwingle assigned to it — who could resist the con- 
clusion that the two passages are parallel ? 

On the following day, Zwingle took the verse just men- 
tioned as the text of his discourse, and reasoned so forcibly 
from it that the doubts of his hearers were dispelled. 

The incident which has now been related, and which is so 

naturally explained — and the particular expression* used by 

Zwingle to intimate that he had no recollection of the aspect 

ef the person whom he saw in his dream, have given rise to 

* Ater ftitrit mi allmf nihil memini, loniikiiim efifan mtn. 



tke assertion that the doctrine promulgated by the Reformer 
was delivered to him by the devil I 

The altars disappeared; some plain tables, covered with 
the sacramental bread and wine, occupied their places, and a 
crowd of eager comnmnicants was gathered round them. 
There was something exceedingly solemn in that assemblage. 
Our Lord*s death was commemorated on three different days, 
by different portions of the community: — on Maunday Thurs- 
day, by the young people ; on Good Friday, the day of his 
passion, by those who had reached the middle stage of life $ 
on Easter Sunday, by the aged* 

After the deacons had read aloud such passages of Scripture 
as relate to this sacrament, the pastors addressed their flock 
in the language of pressing admonition,— -charging all those 
whose wilful indulgence in sin would bring dishonour on the 
body of Christ to withdraw from that holy feast The people 
then fell en their knees; the bread was carried round on large 
wooden dishes or platters, and every one broke off a morsel 
for himself; the wine was distributed in wooden drinking 
cups; the resemblance to the primitive Supper was thought 
to be the closer. The hearts of those who celebrated this 
ordinance were affected with alternate emotions of wonder 
andjoy.t 

Such was the progress of the Reformation at Zurich. The 
simple commemoration of our Lord's death caused a fresh 
overflow in the Church, of lov« to God, and love to the 
brethren. The words of Jesus Christ were once more proved 
t» bft* spirit and life.' Whereas the different orders and sec- 
tions of the Church of Rome bad kept up incessant disputes 
among themselves, the first effect of the Gospel, on its re- 
appearance in the Church, was the revival of brotherly char- 
ity. The Leve which had glowed so brightly in the first 
ages of Christianity, was now kindled anew. Men, who had 
Defore been at variance, were found renouncing their long^ 

« Fustlin Begrtr. iv. p. 64. 

t MH groMem verwiuulem viler LYkthen and noeh mit vil grdtwns 
frottden der |^dttbig«a» (Ball Chr. p. 964.) 
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cherished enrnky, and cordially embracing each other, aiM 
having broken bread together at the table of the Lord 
Zwingle rejoiced at these affecting manifestations of grace, 
and returned thanks to God that the Lord's Supper was agaiA 
working those miracles of charity, which had long since 
ceased to be displayed in connection with the sacrifice of the 
mass.* 

" Onr city," said he, " continues at peace; There }s no 
fraud, no dissension, no envy, no tirrangling among us. 
Where shall we discover the cause of this agreement except 
in the Lord's good pleasure, and the harmlessiiess and meek 
ness of the doctrine we' profess?"! 

Charity and unity were there — ^but not uniformity. Zwift- 
gle, in his " Commmiary on true and false rtligioni^X which 
he dedicated to Francis the First, in March, 1525, the year 
of the battle of Pavia, had stated some truths in a manner that 
seemed adapted to recommend them to human reasoa, follow* 
^g in that respect the example of several of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Scholastic theologian& In this way he 
had attached to original corruption the appellation oftLdiseasty 
reserving the name of sin for the actual violation of law.^ 
But these statements, though they gave rise to some objee* 
tions, yet occasioned no breach of brotherly charity; for 
Zwingl6, while he persisted in calling original sin a disease, 
added, by that disease, dU mea were ruined, and that the sole 
remedy was in Jesus Christ.) Here then was no taint of 
Pelagian error. 

But whilst in Zurich the celebration of the sacrament. was 
followed by the re-establishment of Christian brotherhood, 

• KxposiUo fidei. (Zw. 0pp. ii. p. 241.) 

t Ut tranqnillitatis et innoccntke studiosos reddat. (Zw. Epp. p. 390.) 

t De verA et falsii religione onmmeotariuB. (Zw. Opp. iii. p. 146, 325.) 
* § Peccatum ergo nujrbus est cognatut DobM» quo fugimai atpera 
et gravia, ■ectamur jucanda et volaptaosa: tecando loco aodpitur 
peccatum pro eo quod contra legem fit (Ibid. p. 204.) 

II Originali morbo perdimur omnet; remedio veord quod contra 
ipiam inveoit Deui, incolumitati lestituimur. (De peccato originatt 
deelaratio ad Urbanam Rl^{huii. (Ibid. f. 633i) 
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Zmngh and Us ftienib had td auBtaia a kaid^athisgU AiK 
ever agaiost theic adverianes wHhout Zwiagle wu Hot 
only a ChristiaQ Meher^ he waa a trae patfiot also; and ira-. 
know how a^Ioualy he always opposed the capilulalioBS, 
and foreign pensions, and alliances. He was persuaded that 
this extraneous influence was destructire to piety, conlti- 
bated to the maintenance of error, and was a fruitful source 
^ civil discord. But his comra^os protests on this head 
were destined, to impede the jixrogress of the Reformation. la 
almost every cantcm, the leading tnen, who received tha 
foreign pensions, and the officers under whose command tha. 
youth of Switaeriand were led out to battle, were knit ta> 
ffith?r in ppweifiil fiicttons and oligarchic^ which attacked 
the Reformation, not so much in the spirit of religious aiii*^ 
mo^y, as in the b^ef that its success would be detrimental 
to their own pecuniary and political intei^estSL They had al** 
ready, gained a triumph in Schwitz, and that canton, in which 
Zwiagle, Leo Juda, and Oswald Myconius had preached tha* 
truth, and which seemed disposed to follow the ejumple of' 
Zurich, had, on a sudden, renewed the meicenary capitula* 
lions, and closed the door against the QospeL 

In Zurich itself a few worthless persons, instigated to mis- 
chief by foreign agency, made an attack upoa Zwhigle, in tha 
middle of the night, throwing stones at his hotEse, breaking tha 
windows, and callii^ aloud for " red haired Uli, the vultura 
of Claris " — so that Zwingle started from his sleep, and caught^ 
up his sword* The action is characteristic of the man. 

But these desultory assaults could not countemct the im> ' 
pulse by which Zurich was carried onward, and which waa 
beginning to vibrate throughout the whole of Switzerland 
^They were like pebbles thrown to check the course of a tor* 
rent The waters of the torrent meanwhile were. swelling, and 
the mightiest of its obstacles were likely soon to be swept away: 

The people of Berne having intimated to the citKsens of 
Zurich, that several erf* tha cantons had refiised to At with 
Aem wiy l<»ger in the Diet :— « Well," replied the men of 

• Intorea rargera Zaiagliat iid entem sauiii. (Zw. Ojjjp. in* 9-.4U^^ 



Zttrich, with cftbtt dignity, Taising (as in times ^st l^e nteit' 
df Rutli had done) their hands towards heaven, " we ate per- 
mmded that God the Fadier, Bon, and Holy Qhost, in whose 
name the Confederation has been formed, will not forsake ns^ 
and will, at ks^ in his mercy, make us to sit at the right 
hand of His majesty."* 

With SQch a faithfql spirit, there was nothing to fear for 
the Refortnation. Bat would it make similar progress in the 
other states of the Confederation? Might not Zurich be single 
on the side of the word of God 1 Berne, Basle, and other 
aintons, would they remain in their subjection to Rome? It 
is this we are now to' see. Let us then turn towards Berne,' 
and contemplate die march of the R^ormation in &e most 
influential of the confederated states. 
' No where was the contest likely to be so sharp as at Beme, 
for the Gospel had there both powerful friends and determined 
opponents. At the head of the reforming party was the 
banneret Jolm Welngarten, Bartholomew May, member of the 
lesser Council, his sons, Wolfgang and Claudius, his grand-' 
sods, James and Benedict, and, above all, the &mily of the 
Wattevilles. James Watteville, the magistrate, who, since. 
1512, had presided over the republic, had read the writinga 
of Luther and Zwingle, at the time of their publication, and 
had oiien conversed concerning the Gospel with John Haller, 
pastor at Anseltingen, whom he had protected from hit 
perseciitora 

His son, Nicholas, then thirty-one years of age, had, for 
two years, filled the office of provost in the church of Beme; 
tfid, as such, by virtue of papal ordinances, enjoyed distin* 
guished privileges; so that, Berthold Haller, in Speaking of 
him, would call him " our Bishop."t 

The prelates and the Pojm) used every effort to bind him to 
the interests of Rome,| and the circumstan<^es in which he waa 

• Bej ihm zuletzt sitsen. (Kifchhofer. Ref v. Bern. p. 6ft.) 

t EpiMBpaa sorter VaditHUms, (Zw. Epp. p. S85.) 
4 Taqtam fmom «t uakitto qtna tifai e«ni taato nmbm^m psn- 
^eam et potoDtiMimonim epiicoponim oorta huctenns JntiiciiH. 
(Zw. 0pp. L «lliit p. 805.) 



ptae«d, aemed likely t& keep him from the knowledge of fhe 
Go^l; but the workings of Gotfs Sfiirit were more power- 
ful than the flatteries of man. ^ Watteville/' says Zwingle,* 
* was turned from darkness to the sweet light of the Gk)8pel." 
As the friend of Berthold Haller, he was accustomed to read 
the letters which he received from Zwingle, for whom he 
expressed the highest fUlmiration.f 

It vkras natural to suppose that the influence of the tw^ 
Wattettlles, the one being at the head of the state, and the 
other of the church, would draw aAer it the republic over 
which they presided. But the opposite party was scarcely 
less powerful. 

Among its chiefs Were the schultheiss of Erlach, the ban* 
neret Willading, and many persons of high family, whose 
interests were identified with those of the convents placed 
under their administration. Backing these influential leaders 
was an ignorant and corrupted clergy, who went the length 
of calling Gospel truth, "an invention of hell." "Beloved 
coUeagues," said the counsellor of Mullinen, at a full confer- 
ence, held in the month of July, "be on your guard, lest this 
Reformation should ^creep in upon us. There is no safety at 
Zurich in one's own house: people are obliged to have 
soldiers to guard them." In consequence, they invited to 
Berne the lecturer of the Dominicans at Mentz, John Heim, 
who, taking his Stand in the pulpit, poured forth all the elo- 
quence of St. Thomas Aquinas against the Reformation. J 

Thus, then, the two parties were in presence of each other; 
a struggle seemed inevitable, but already there were indica- 
tions with whom the victory would remain. In fact, a com- 
mon faith united a part of the people to those distinguished 
fiimilies who espoused the Rdbrmation. Berthold Haller 
exclaimed, full of confidence in the future, " Unless, indeed, 

• Er cSbaciaria ignpraotia tenebrn Ui tmasnnm EvangeQ laeem 
prodaetum. (Zw. 0pp. I ed. lat. p. 305.) 

t Epitfolas ti» et crtiditloiiit et homanitatis tettoi loeupletMiiiM, 
(Zw. Epp. p. 287.) 

} Sno ThonaistSoo Mttt9 omBk immUan. (Aid.) 
TOt. Ill* 24 



tlie wrath of God tlwuldshow itself afakiatiB, krk»olr] 
ble that the word of the Lord shoald be baabhed from ihm 
•ity, for the Bernese are hongering after it."* 

Two acts of the government soon appeared to incline thm 
balance in favour of the new opinions. The Bishop of Laie 
sanne had given notice of an episcopal visitation ; the Council 
sent a message to him by the provost, Watteville, desiring 
^im to abstain from itf And, in the mean time, the govern- 
ment put forth an ordinance, which, whilst, in appearance it 
left the enemies of the truth in possession of some of their 
advantages, at the same time sanctioned the principles on 
which the Reformation was founded. They directed that the 
ministers should preach, clear of all additions, — fireely and 
openly, — the Gospel and the doctrine of God, as it is found in 
the books of the Old and New Testaments ; and that thej 
should not allude to any doctrine, disputation, or writing 
coming from Luther or other teachers.^ 

Great was the surprise of the enemies of the truth, when 
they saw the ministers of the Qospel appealing with confi- 
dence to this decree. This ordinance, which was to fomiah 
the ground for all those that succeeded, was, legally speakings 
the commencement of the Reformation at Berne. From thsit 
time, there was more decision in the progress of this canlon; 
and Zwingle, who attentively observed all that was passing in 
Switzerland, was able to write to the provost de WattevjUc^ 
" Christians are all exulting on account of the faith which the 
pious city of Berne has just received."^ " The cause is that 
of Christ," exclaimed the friends of the Gospel, and they 
exerted themselves to advance it with increased confidence. | 
The enemies of the Reformation, alarmed at these first advan* 

• Fbmflm verbi Beni«tcs habent. (Zw. Epp» p. 9W.) 
• t Ut nee eppidiUD, nee pagps Bematnm vwltue psntandai esaahM, 
(Ibid,) 

t Aleim das heilig Evangelium nnd die leer Gottet fn^, oicntfich 
nnd unverborgen. (Bull. Chy. p. 111.) 

I Alle ChrUten aich alknthalben firoawend dei GUaabeas. » r • • 
(Zw. 0pp. I p. 426.) 

I Chnrti DifotiiiBi ^itiir. (Zw. Eipi 9lK Migr, 150 ; . 
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U^, ek»ed tbeir tmkSy and resolTed on strikiDg' a h\&m 
which abould ensure victory on their flide. They concetved 
the project of getting rid of those ministers whose bold preach- 
ing was turning aU the ancient customs upside down ; and a 
favourable occasion was not long wanting. There was, at 
Berne, in the place where now stands the hospital de Tile, a 

.% codvant of nuns of the Dominican order, consecrated to St 
mchaeL St Micbaefs day, (29th of September,) was alwa]/* 

' a solemn festival ta the inmates of the nunnery. On thia 
anniversary, many of the clergy were present* and, among 
others, Wittembach de Bienne, Sebastian Meyer, and Berthold 
Haller. This latter^ having entered into ccmversation witli 
the nuQS, among whom was Clara, the daughter of Ckudioa 
May, (one df those who maintained the new doctrines,) he 
remarked to her, in the presence df her grandmother, <<tha 
merits of the monastic state are but imaginary, whilst mar* 
riage is honduRd)le, and instituted by God himself.'' Some 
nuns, to whom Clara related this conversation of Berthold, 
received it with outcries. It was soon rumoured in the city 
that Haller had asserted that <' the nuns were all children of 
the devil.'' The opportunity that the enemies of the Refor- 
mation had waited for, was now arrived ; and they presented 
themselves before the lesser Council Referring to an ancient 
law, which enacted that whosoever should carry off a nun 
from her convent should lose his head, they proposed that the 
'* sentence should be mitigated" so &r, as that, without hearing 
the three accused ministers in their defence, they should be 
banished fojr life 1 The lesser Council granted the petition^ and 
the matter was immediately carried to the grand Council. 

Thus, then, Berne was threateiied with the loss of her Re- 
formers. The intrigues of the Popish peny seemed successful 
But Rome, tiiumphant when she played her game with the 
higher orders, was beaten when she had to do with the peopk 
or their representatives. Hardly were the names of Halleri 
of Meyer, of Wittembach — those names held in veneration by 
ail the Swiss, — pronounced in the grand Council, before an 
oiergetie opjxmticm was maniferted against the lesser Council 
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and the dergy. ^ We cannot," said Titlman, ^cbndemntlie 
accused unheard 1 . . . Surely their own testimony may be re* 
ceived against that of a few women." The minivers were 
called up. There seemed no way of settling matters. " Let 
lis admit the statements of both parties^" said John Weingart* 
60. They did so, and discharged the accused ministers, — at 
the same time desiring them to confine themselves to the duties 
of their pulpits, and not to trouble themselves concerning the' 
cloisters. But the pulpit was all they wanted : their accusers 
had taken nothing by their motion. It was counted a great 
victory gained by the Reforming party, insomuch that one of 
the leading men exclaimed, " It is all over now — Luthex^s 
work must go forward."* 

And go £:>rward it did,-^«nd that in places where it could least 
have been expected. At KOnigsfeld upon the river Aar, near 
the castle of Hapsburg, stood a monastery adorned with all 
the magnificence of the middle ages, and in which reposed the 
ashes of many of that illustrious house which had so often 
given an Emperor to Germany. To this place the noble &mi- 
lies of Switzerland axA of Suabia used to send their daughters 
to take the veil. It was in the neighbourhood of this convent 
that the Emperor Albert had fallen by the hand of his nephew, 
John 6f Suabia, on the 1st of May, 1308 ; and the beautiful 
stained windows of the church at KOnigsfeld represented the 
horrible tortures which had been inflicted upon the relations 
and dependants of the prepetrators of the murder. Catherine of 
Waldburg-Truchsess, abbess of the convent at the period of 
the Reformation, numbered among her nuns Beatrice Landen* 
berg, sister of the Bishop of Constance, Agnes Mullinen, 
Catherine' Bonnstetten, and Margaret Watteville, sister of the 
provost The liberty enjoyed in this convent a liberty which 
in earlier times had given occasion to scandalous disorders, 
had fiivoured the introduction not only of the Bible, but of the 
writings of Dither and Zwingle; and soon a new spring of 

* Ei iflt non gethitn. Der Lathemclie Handel muM vwgehi. 
fAnshclm. Wirtx. K. G. V. p. 290.) 



life and joy elianged the aapect of its ioterior. Nigh to that 
cell to which Ctueen Agnes, daughter of Albert, had retiredi 
after bathing in torrents of blood ** as in Maydews;" and 
where, dividing her time between spinning wool and embroi- 
dering tapestry for the church, she had ming^ thoughts of 
vengeance with devotional exercises, — MargaretlVatteTiUe had 
only thoughts of peace, — ^read the Scriptures, — and found time, 
in her spare momenta, to compound, of certain salutary ingre- 
dients, an excellent electuary. Retiring to her cell, the youth* 
fuf nun took courage to write to the Reformer of Switzerland* 
Her letter discovers to us, better than any reflections could do, 
the Christian spirit which existed among those pious women,. 
—-still, even in our days, so much calumniated. 

^ Grace and peace, in the Lord Jesus Christ, be given and 
multiplied towards you always, by God our heavenly Father,", 
was the language of the nun of Kdnigsfeld to Zwingie: 
" Very learned, reverend, and most dear Sir, I pray you to 
take in good part this letter which I now address to you. The 
love of Christ constrains me ;— especially since I have learned 
that the doctrines of grace are spreading from day to day 
through your preaching of the word of God. For this cause 
I give thanks to the Eternal God, for that he has enlightened 
us anew, and has sent us, by His Holy Spirit, so many herakls 
of His blessed word ,* and at the same time I present before 
him my earnest prayers, that He will be pleased to clothe with 
His strength, both you and all those who publish His glad 
tidings, — and that arming you against all enemies of the truth, 
He will cause His Divine Word to grow in all men. Most 
learned Sir, I take the liberty of Sending to your reverence 
this little mark of my affection ; I pray you do not despise it, 
for it is an offering of Christian love. If this electuary should 
be useful to you, and you should wish to have more, pray let 
me know, for it would be a joy to my heart to do anything 
that would be agreeable to you. I am writing not my own 
feelings only, but those of all in our convent of Kdnigsfeld 
««lio.k^ve the Gospel. Tiiey salute you in Jesus Christ, and 
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^e together cease not to coinmend you to His Alm^hty pro* 
tection.* 

"Saturday before Ltf/arc^ 1523." 

Such was the pious letter which the nun of Kdnigsfeld 
wrote to the Reformer of Switzerland. 

A convent into which the light of the Gospel had pene- 
trated in such power, could not long continue to adhwe io 
nionastic observances. Margaret Watteville and her sisters, 
persuaded that they should better serve God in their femilies 
than in a cloister, solicited permission to leave it. The Coun- 
cil of Berne, in some alarm, took measures to bring the nuns 
to reason, and the provincial and abbess alternately tried 
promises and threats, but the sisters, Margaret, Agnes, and 
Catherine, and their friends, could not be dissuaded. On this, 
the discipline of the convent was relaxed, — the nuns being ex- 
empted from fasting and matins, and their allowance increased!^ 
" We desire," said they, in reply to the Council, " not * the 
liberty of tkefiesh^ but that of the spirit We, yoar poor, un- 
ofiending prisoners, beseech you- to takB compassion on us."—- 
" Our prisoners 1 our prisoners," exclaimed the bannereV 
Krauchthaler; "JThave no wish to detain them prisoners!" 
'this speech, coming from a firm defender of. the convent^ 
decided the Council. The gates were opened ; and a short 
time afterwards Catherine Bonnstetten married William von 
Diesbach. 

Nevertheless, Berne, instead of openly taking part with 
the Reformation, did but hold a middle course, and pursue a 
system of vacillation. An incident soon occurred which made 
this apparent. Sebastian Meyer, lecturer of the Franciscans, 
put forth a recantation of Romish errors, which produced an 
immense sensation ; and, in which, depicting the condition of 
the inmates of convents, he said, ^The living in them is more 
impure, the falls more frequent, the recoveries more tardy, 
the habitual walk more unsteady, the moral slumber in them 
more dangerous, the grace toward offenders more rare, and 

* Cujai prfttidio aoxilioque pnetentiMimo, not vestram $giiit»» 
tern Mndos oommendamuf. (Zw. Epp. p. 380.) 



Ae efea&smg from sin more slow, the death more despairing^ . 
and the condemnation more severe/^* At the very time when 
Meyer was thus declaring himself against the cloisters, John 
Heim, lecturer of the Dominicans, exclaimed from the pulpit, 
*< No ! Christ has not, as the Etangeiicals tell us, made satis- 
Aiction ojue for ail^ to his Father. Qod must still further 
every day he ^reconciled to men hy good works and the sacri* 
fi^e of the mass/^ Two burghers, who happened to be in the 
church, interrupted him with the words, « That's not true." 
The interruption caused a great disturbance in the church ; 
and Heim remained silent Some pressed him to go on ; but 
he left the pulpit without finishing his sermon. The next day 
the Grand Council struck a blow at once against Rome and 
the Reformation ! They banished from the city the two lead- 
ing controversialists, Meyer and Heim. It was remarked of 
the Bernese, " They are neither clear nor muddy,"t — taking 
in a double sense the name of Luther, which in old German 
signified clear. % 

*, IittigMiner gfiniiiiget, yersWeifelter aliibt, barter veidanuBii, 
(Kirehhofer Reform, v. Bern. p. 48.) 
t Date 8te wcder hither noch tr&b eeyen. (Ibid. p. 50.) 
t Romiflh writers, and particularly M. de Hiller, have mentioiietl, fol- 
lowing ^alat and Tschudi, enemies of the Reformation, a pretended let- 
ter of Zwingle, addressed, at this janetute, to Kolb at Berne. It is as 
fidlows :~<' Health and blessing firom God our Saviour. Dear Francis, 
move gently in the matter. At first only throw one soar pear to the 
bear, amongst a great many sweet ones; afterwards two, then three; and 
as soon as he begins to eat them, throw more and more, — sweet and bit- 
ter all together. Empty the sack entirely. Soft, hard, sweet, bitter, he 
win eat them all, and will no longer allow either that they be taken, or 
ha driven away.— Zurieh, Monday before St Qeorge, 1685. 

** Your servant in Christ, Ulrich Zwinole." 
' We can oppose conTinctng argumente against the aathienticity of thii 
letter. First,— In 1525, Kolb was pastor al Wertheimer. He did not 
come to Berne nntil 1537.— (See Zw. Epp. 596.) M. de Haller substi- 
tutes, indeed, but quite arbitrarily, lft37 fat 1595. This correction, 
doubtless, had Us objedf but, unfortunately, in making it, fil. de Hatler 
pate himself in dhreet contradiction of Saint and Tschudi, who, though 
they do not agree as to the day on which this letter was mentioned 
in fhe diet, agrse as the year, wlueh, yi^ both Is eleariy 1915. Seo> 



But it was in vada tD attcmpl to saotlw the R^fbrDoMiotfi; 
at Berne. It made progress on all sides. T^ nuns of the 
convent de File had not forgotten HaJler'a visit Clara Mafy 
and many of her friends, pressed in their conaciences U> knoir 
what to do, wrote to the learned Henry Bullinger. In an* 
swer, he said, <^ Saint Paul enjoins young Women not to taker 
upon thesK vows, bqt to marry, instead of living in idleneaa^ 
under a &lse show of piety, (t Tun. v. 13, 14.) Follow 
Jesus in humility, charity, patience, parky, and kindoeai.*'^ 
Clara, looking to heaven for guidance, resolved to act on the 
advice, and renounce ^a manner of l^fe at variance with the 
word of God, — of maxls invebtion, — and heset with snares. 
Her grandfather Bartholomew, who had served for fifly years 
in the field and the council-hall, heard with joy of the resolut* 
tion she had farmed. Clara quitted the convent* 

The provost, Nicholas Wattevilley connected by strong ties 
of interest to the Roman hierarchy, and who was to have been 
nominated to the first vacant bishopric in Switzerland, also 
gave up his titles, revenues, and expectations, that he might 
keep a clear conscience ; and, breaking through all the en- 

ondly,— There is noagreeBient as to the way in which the letter itaelf got 
fthroad. According to one account, It was intercepted ; another Teision 
tells OS that Kolb's {mrishioners communicated it to an inhabitant of th* 
small cantons, who happened to be at Berne. Thirdly, — The oxigiBal is 
in German, Now Zwingie wrote always in Latin to his fnends who 
covid understand that language: moreover, he used to salute them u 
brother, and not as servant. Fourthly,— In reading Zwingle's corres- 
pondence it is impossible not to perceive that his style is quite different 
from that of the pretended letter. . Zwingie never would have written a let- 
ter to say so little. His letters in general are long and full of jiews. To call 
the little jeu d'esprit picked up by Salat a Utter, ia but triffing. Fifthly, 
— Salat deserves but little confidence as an historian ; and Tschudi a|^ 
peais to have copied hkn, with a few variations. Possibly a man of the 
small cantons .may have had communication, from some inhabitant of 
Berne, of the latter from Zwingie to Haller, which we have before men- 
tioned, (see vol. ii.,) wherein Zwingie employs, with a good deal of di^ 
nity, the comparison of the bears, — which is found in all authors of tlia^ 
age. This may have given the idea to soine wit to invent this letter 
which has been supposed to have passed from Zwingie to Kolb* 
• En st wn Herni Jesu naehfhjggtin Demuth. (Kirchh. Befl ▼. B«€0.) 
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fttnf foments in which the popes had sought to hind him, ht 
too entered into that state, which had hcen, from the hegi»- 
ning, instituted by God. Nicholas Watterille took to wife 
Clara May ; and t^is sister Margaret, the nun of KOnigsfeld, 
Was, about the same time, united to Lucius Tschamer of 
Coira.* 

Everything gave intimation of the victory which the Re> 
formation would soon obtain at Berne. A city not less im* 
portant, and which then ranked as the Athens of Switzerland 
---Basle, was also beginning to take part in the memorable 
struggle of the sixteenth century. 

Each of the cities of the Confederation had its own peculiar 
character. Berne was distinguished as the place of residence 
of the chief fiunilies; and the question was one that seemed 
likely to be decided by the part taken by certain of the leadings 
nobles. At Zurich, the ministers of the Word, such men ai 
Zwingle, Leo Juda, Myconius, and Schmidt, exercised a com* 
numding influence over a powerful middle class of society. 
Lucerne was the city of arms, — a centre of military organiza* 
tion. Basle was the seat of learning, and its^ accompaniment 
-^printing-presses. Erasmus, the acknowledged head of the 
fepublic of letters in the sixteenth century, had there fixed his 
residence, and, preferring the Ub^ty it afibrded him to the 
flattering invitations of popes and kings, he bad become % 
centre of attraction to a concourse of men of learning. 

However, a man inferior to Erasmus in natural genius, but 
humble, gentle, and pious, was, ere long, to exercise, in that 
very city, an influence more powerful than that possessed by 
this prince of scholars. Christopher von Utenheim, bishop of 
Basle, who agreed in judgment with Erasmus, sought to sur> 
round himself with men disposed to co-operate in a sort of 
half-way Reformation.- With this view he had called to his 
aid Capito and (Eeolampadius. The latter had a something 
Savouring of monkery in hb habit of mind, and this often 
clashed with the riews of the philosopher. (EcolampadiuSi 

• Zw. Epp. annotatio, p. 451. It u £rom tbif- union that the 
TadianMn ef 6«rne4whre thmr i 



lidwever, on hi« part, sood became entfausiaitkally attached to 
Erasmus ; and it is probable he would have lost all independ* 
ence of mind in this intknacy, if Providence had not separated 
him from his idoL He returned, in 1517, to bis natiye city, 
Weinsberg. Here he was disgusted with the disorders and 
the pro&nity which prevailed among the priests ; and he has 
left a noble record of the serious spirit which from that time 
actuated him, in his work entitled ^* The Humours of Easter," 
which appears to have been written about this period.* 

Called to Augsburg, towards the end of 1518, to fill the 
post of preacher in its cathedral, he found that city still under 
the effects of the memorable discussion which bad been held 
there, in the previous May, between Luther and the Pope's 
legate. It was necessary that he should choose his side, and 
(Ecolampadius did not hesitate to declare himself on the side 
of the Reformer. 8uoh candour on his part soon drew down 
upon him much opposition, and being convinced that his natu- 
ral timidity, and the feebleness of his voice, rendered it iropos* 
siblc for him to succeed in public, he looked around him for 
a place of retreat, and his thoughts rested on a convent of 
monks of Saint Bridget, near Augsburg, renowned for the 
piety, B» well as for the profound and liberal studies of its 
monks. Feeling the need of repose, of leisure, and, at the 
same time, of quiet occupation and prayer, he addressed him- 
self to this community, and inquired, " Can I live in your coo* 
vent according to the word of God ?" The answer being in 
the affirmative, (Ecolampadius entered its gates on the 2dd 
April, 1520, having expressly stipulated that he should be free, 
if ever the ministry of the word of Ood should require his ser- 
vice elsewhere. 

It was well that the Reformer of Basle should, like Luther, 
become acquainted with that monastic life, which presented 
the fullest exhibition of the working of Roman Catholicism. 
But rest was what he could not find there ; his friends blamed 
the step; and he himself declared frankly that Luther was 
nearer to the truth than his adversaries. No wonder, tfaer^ 
« Herzog. Stndiim md Kiatitoi, IMa pk 931 
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bra, thftt £ck and olh«r Boniish doelon ylinniei him wkk 
menaces erea la this his quiet retreat 

At the time we are recording, (Hcolampadius was neither 
one of the Reformed, nor yet a blind follower of Rome ; what 
be most desired was a sort of parified Catholicism, which is 
BO where to be found in history, — but the idea of which has, 
to many, served as a bridge of passage to better things. He 
set himself to correct, by reference to the word of God, the 
statutes of bis order. ^' I conjure you," said he, to the confra* 
ternity, " not to think more highly of your statutes, than of the 
ordinances and commandments of the Lord." *< We have no 
wish," replied his brethren, '^ for other rules than tboee of the 
Saviour. Take our books, and mark, as in the presence of 
Christ himseli^ whatever you find therein contrary to his 
wora." CEcolampadius began the task imposed ; but he was 
almost wearied by it. '< O Almighty God I" he exclaimed^ 
'< what abominations has not Rome sanctioned in these statutee.^' 

Hardly had he pointed out some of them, when the anger 
of the fraternity was aroused. " Thou heretic — ^tbou apos- 
tate," was their cry, '< thou deservest to be thrown into a lon^ 
ftome dungeon for the rest of thy days." They would not 
allow him to come to prayers. Meanwhile, outside tbe walls^ 
still greater danger awaited him. Eck, and his party, had 
not relinquished their schemes. '^ In three days," it was told 
him, " they will be here to arrest you " " Do you intend," 
asked he, " to deliver me up to assassins 9" The monks were 
silent and irresolute . . . ; neither willing to save him, nor 
yet to give him up. At this juncture, some friends of CEcolani- 
padius approached the convent, bringing with them horses to 
conduct him to a place of safety. At the news, the monks d^ 
cided to allow tbe departure of one who had brought the seeds 
of trouble into their convent ^' JParetoe//," said he. Behold 
him at liberty ! 

He had remained nearly two years in the convent of Saint 
Bridget 

CEcolampadius was saved — ^he began to breathe. " I have 
sacrificed the monk," said he, writing to a friend, ^' and havo 
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r6|;aiD«d the Chtl^iaiL" But his iight firom the ccmteot, Mif 
his heretical writings were everywhere proelaimed. People 
on all sides drew back at his approach. He knew not which 
way to tarn, when Sickingen ofered him an asyhmu This 
was in the spring of the year 1522. He accepted it 

His mind) oppressed during his confinement within the 
monastery, recoirered its elasticity amongst the noble warnoce 
of Ebernburg. '< Christ is our liberty I" burst from his lips, 
"and that which men consider as their greatest misfortune,--^ 
death itself, — ^is for us a real gain*" He directly commenced 
reading to the people the Qospels and Epistles in German. 
" No sooner will these trumpets sound abroad," said he, '< than 
the walb of Jericho will crumble ta the ground." 

Thus the most humble man of his time was preparing, in 
a fortress on the banks of the Rhine, in the midst of unpoiish" 
ed warriors, for that change of worship which Christianity 
was shortly to undergo. Neyeitheless, Ebembui^ was not a 
field large enough for his plans ; besides, he felt the need of 
other society than such as he was in the midst of Cratandefi 
tl^ bookseller, invited him to take up his abode ^t Basle ; 
Sickingen o0ered no impediment ; and GDcolampadius, glad 
at the thought of seeing his old friends, arrived there on the 
16th November, 1522. After having lived there some time, 
aimply as a man of learning, without any public vocation, he 
was nominated vicar of the church of St Martin, and his ac- 
ceptance of this humble engagfement* perhaps decided the 
fieformatioD at Basle. Whenever (Ecolampadius was to 
preach a great crowd filled the church.j At the same time^ 
the public lectures given by him, and by Pellican, were crown- 
ed with so much success, that Erasmus himself fek constrained 
to exclaim, << (Ecolampadius triumphs 1"^ 

*Hu foct, this gentle, and firm man, says Z wingle, *< difiused, 

* Men flumtibiu non sine contempttt et invidia. (CSool. ad Piiekh. 
ifeEnchaiktk.) 

t Dasi er kein Predict thate, er hatte ein machtig Yolk darinn,-*- 
sayt Peter Ryf, his contemporary. (Wirtr. v. 350.) 

T CEeolampadicw apttd noe triumphat (Eras, ad Zwing. Zw. EpfiL 
^ 3I51L) 



•M hw m A him, the «wM savoMr of Chrirt; «Mt til who av- 
Mkhled «liDMt him grew in the truth."* Often a report pre* 
mlfed that he was on the pcnnt of bemg; obliged to quit Basle, 
and begin again hia hasaidoos flights. On these occasions 
his friends,--4uid aboye all Zwtngle, — ^would be in consterna- 
tion ; but then came tidings of fresh advantages gained by 
dScotamptadius, dissipating their fears; and raising their hopesL 
The renown of his labetmf sprcfetd even to Wktemberg, and 
iq^ieed Lathsr, who wouM ofkn talk with Melancthon cos* 
dorning him. But (he Saxon Reformer was not withottt 
ttixiety oiki his account Erasmus was at Basle^^^ind £ras« 
mus was the friend of <£colampadins . . . Lnther thought it 
his doty to put ene whom he loved on his guard. ^' I fear 
much," wrote he, 'Uhat, lik*e Moses, Erasmus will i\t hi 
the country of Moab, and never lead us into the land of pre^ 

mise."t 

Erasmus had retired to Basle, at to a quiet city, situated in 
the centre of the intellectual activity of the age, — ^from whence, 
by means of the printing-press of Frobenins, he could act 
wpon France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and England. 
Bat he liked not to be interfered with ; and if the neighbour* 
lK>od of CEkolampadius was not entirely agreeable to hfm, 
another man there was whose presence inspired him with still 
more apprehension. Ulric Hutten had followed CEkolamp^' 
dKns to Basle. For some time he had b^n littacking the 
Pope, as one knight tilts with another. "The axe," said h«^ 
* is already laid at the root of the tr^. Paint not, my country- 
men, in the'heat of the battle: the lot is cast ; the charge & 
begun . . . Hurrah for libenyC He laid at^ethe Latin, 
and now wrote only ih German ; lor his object was to get al 
de hearts of the people. 

- His views were grand aM generous. Accordhig A hil 
plan, there was to be a yearly meietingof bishops, to reguMt* 
the interests of the church. Christian institutions, and abov9 

• W mt^ ao miiipa hi^onmi hooo ^BgeMaot. (Ens. «d Zwing^ 
Zw. Epp. p. 312.) ,; / .4 

t Et in tennai pronuHDoili d«e«ro non polMt. (L. Zg^ fi. p^ 353.)' 
rox.. III. S5 



ftU) a Cbristiaa epiik^ was fo go fordi fitom Qehnurf, at 
formerly from Judea, and spread through the whole wofkL 
Charles V. was the young hero deiEftmed to realise this goldeit 
age; hut Hutten's hopes having heen blasted m that quarter, 
he turned towards Sickiogen/ and ^sought from knighthood tiwt 
whieh the Imperial autfaori^ refused him. 

Sickingen, as a leading ehi^tain, had aeted a distmgnjshed 
put in Qennany ; hut soon.after the nobles bad besieged hkn 
in the caade of Landstem, and the ancient walk of diat fer* 
tress had yielded to the strange power of capfion and musket^ 
ry,-^hen only receiatly invented. The taking of Tjtnda^^ 
hid been the final defeat of the power of the knights, — ^the 
triumph of the art. of modem wai^ire over that pf the middle 
ages. * Thns^ the last explpits of ^e knights had been on the 
^e of the Reformation, whijle the earli^ use of the newly- 
invented engines was against it The steel-clad warriors^ 
whose bodies fell beadeath the wiboked-for st^rm of balls, 
made way for other soldiery. Other conflicts were opem'ng.' 
A spiritual knighthood was taking the place of the Du 
Qnesclins and Bayards; and those battered ramparts, brok^ 
trails, and expiring warriors, told, more plainly than Luth^ 
had been able to do, that it was not by such allies or such 
weapons tbat the Gospel of the Prince of Peace was destined 
to prevail. 

. The hopes of Hutten had died with the &11 of Landsteia. 
md the ruin of tjie power of the knights. As he stood bf 
the corpse d his friend Sickingen^he We adieu to his dream 
ff brighter days to Gome,and4osing all confidence in men, he 
sought only foe retirement and repose. In quest of thefo, h«r 
visited Erasmus in Switxerland. An early friendship had 
subsisted between them ; but the rough and overbearing knight, 
iregafdless of the opinions of otfaens, quick to grasp the sword, 
and dealing his blows on all sides, wherever he came, could 
scarcely be expected to ' walk together* with thefiastidiousand 
timid Erasmus, with all his refinement, politeness, loVe of 
praise, his readiness to sacrifice all for the sake x>f it,*and hia 
ter, above all, of cofitroversy. ... . 



On hk kmyal at Bii^e, Htitten, poor, suffioiog in bodily 
heahh, and a fagkiTe^ immediately sought out his old friend. 
But Brasmos shrunk from the thought of receiving at his 
table a man who wias plaoed under ban by the Pope and the 
£ii»peror,-<-a man who,* in his conversation, would spare no 
imej< and, bendes borrowing money of him, would no doubt 
-be foUowied by others of the ^ Gospel party," whom Erasmus 
dreaded more and more. He deoiined to see him, — and the 
magistrates of Ba^ desired Hutten to leave the city. Wound* 
ri to the quick, aiid irritated by tfae^ timid prudence of his 
fipiend, Hutten repaired to Mulhausen, and there circulated a 
Tioleitt diatribe against Erasmus, — ^to which the latter put 
forth a r^ly re|^ete with taleot The knight had, as it were, 
with both Imnds, seised bis sword, and felled his adv^csary to 
the earth ; the philosopher, recovering his feet, had replied to 
«he strokes of his adversary by peckings with his beak.f 
' Hutten was again compelled to flight. He reached Zurich^ 
a»id there found a kind reception at the hospitable hearth of 
Zwiiigle. Intrigues again obliged him to quit that city ; and 
after pas^ng some time at the baths of Pfeflers, he repaired, 
provided with a letter from the Swiss Reformer, to the pastor, 
lohn Schnapp, who resided in the little island of Uflhan, on 
the lake of Zurich. That humble rainist^ of Qod^s word 
received the sick and homeless knight with the tenderest 
charity. And in that tranquil and unknown sedusion, Ulric 
HutteUj one of the most remarkable men of his age, expired 
about the end of August, after an agitated life, in the cousin 
of which he had been expelled by one party, persecuted by 
atto^er, and deserted by nearly all ; — shaving all his life con^ 
tended against superstition, without, as it would 8eem,'eve^ 
arriving at the knowledg^e of the truth. The poor minister 
who had gained somo experiencoia t^ healing art, had be^ 

- • nie egentf let omnibus rebiu destitutiui quvnbat nidum aUqaem ulil 
moveretar. Erat nuhi gloriofos ille milef cnm sua scabie in edes 
redpiendus, slmulqtid lecipiendtu iHe choras titnlo Evangdic&rumf 
wiHm EranniM to Melancthon in a lettmr in which be seeks to excuse 
hinuieir. (Er. Epp. p. 949. 
t I St yMtnlfttiff HttttfniiV'Kimf^i wpomaptL 
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Hotred upon him the atmost ifttentioii. He left behittd him 
neither moneys nor faratture^ nor bookt, — nothing, saTB bii 
pen.* So hroken was that steel-clad arm that he had dar«d 
to put forward to support the ark of God* 

But there was one man in Germany more formidahle^ In 
Ab eyes of Erasmus {ban the ill-fiited knight,— and that man 
was Luther. The time had come when the two great com^ 
batant8<^ the age were tn meatnre thdr st&ength in (he liallb 
Th^ were the leaders of two very dlfieieat reformations; 
Whilst Lather was hent on a complete xefermation, Erasmus^ 
as the advocate of a middle coarse, was seeking certain con^ 
cessions iirom the hierarshy, that might have the efiect of «oi^ 
cili^ing the opposiB^ parties. Luther was disgusted with th^ 
TBcillation and inconsistency, of Erasmus. " You are trying 
Id walk on eggs without hreaking them," said he.t 

At the same time, he met these YaciUatioiis of Erasmus 
with the most entire and un&hering decision. "We Chris- 
tians," said he, '< ought to be well persuaded of what we teach| 
and to be ahk to say ^e5 and no. Tool^ectto ouraffirming 
inth full conviction what we believe, is to strip us of our iaith 
itself The Holy Spirit is no spirit of doubt4 And he has 
written in our hearts a firm and peaceful assurance, which 
makes us as sure of the object of faith as we are of ottx ex* 
istence." 

These wotds suffice to show on which side strength was to 
be&und. To efiecta change in religion, there is need<rf 
&m and living ikitk A salutary revolutbn in the Chur<A 
is never to be derived from philosophic views and dioughts of 
nan. To restore fertility to the earth after a long drought, 
the lightning must strike Ae cloud, and the windows of 
heaven must be opened. Critical acutenesS) philosophy, and 
even history, may prepare the ground for a true fkith, but 
ftever can they fill ita place. Vainly would you cleanse the 

• liteof rniUM h^boit, supeUeelilam niiUam, prater calamum. (Zw. 
JSfBk p. 313.) 
t Anf Eyem gehen und keines zutraten. Q^ 0pp. six. p. II.) 
II>«h«lig«G«Mti«tkein8(»||im. (Ibid.p.a) 



aqvadiKX «r bonld up yoinr Mnbiiifaiieiitt, m lofig at Ihe imia 
eeiii^h not down f^om heayeiL Tb« learang of mati *wfith^ 
0IA Mih is but as the dry channel. 

Mudi and essentially as Lather and Enomns diiered one 
Man the other, a hope was loug^ cherisbed by Liuther's friends^ 
and et^n l»y himself, that both would one day be united in re< 
aiBtatieeof Rome. Expressions, dropt in his caustic humovr, 
fmre '^commonly reported, which showed ^ piiilosopber df^ 
steting-, in Hig opinion, ftom the most devoted adherents of 
Catholicism. For instance, it is related, that, when in En^ 
land, he was one day in earnest conrersation with Thomas 
More on the subject of transubstantiation. ^ Only believe,^ 
•aid More, <*that you receive the body ef Christ, and you 
really hav6 it" Erasmus was silent. Shortly aAer this, 
when Erasimia was leaving England, More lent him a bono 
to tonvey him to the port where he waste embark ; but Eras* 
mus took it abnMKi w'^H him. When More heard of H, ho 
reproached bim whh mue.h warmth ; but Ae only answer 
Erasmus gave him was in the following quatrain :— * 

'OnlybdievstboBshMMtOUrt^ftMt, s^ yo«» 
Aad never doubt the &xii ie there&ve true-: 
So write I of thy hone ;— if thou art able 
But to believe it, he is in thy stable."t 

Erasmus's sentiments having got wind, not only in.Ger- 
wany and England, but in other coanttieS| it was said at Paris 
that ^ Luther wanted to force open the door, of which Erasr 
nuts had ^ready picked the lock."^ 

• There ib Bwely protknity as well as levity in this. May the reader 
be piwerved fitom any sympathy with such a wi^ of daalin^ with • 
belief which, right or wroD|^ is nveienti«l.^TB* 
t '* Ctood mihi dixisti nuper de corpora Christi: 
Crede quod habes et babes; 
Hoc tibi rescribo taotam de tuo cabalto : 
Crede qoQd habes et babes.** 

(Paravicini, Smgolaria, p. 71.) 
t IBstoire Cathol. deriotre temps, par S. Fontaine de Tordre de "BL 
Prancois, Paris, 1563. 

5K5* 
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The position taken by Eramue was a diffienlt one. .^ It 
will not be un&ithful to the cause of Christ," wiote he tc^ 
Zwingle, " at least so far as the times will allow."* Just in 
proportion as he saw Rome rising^ up against the fiivouiers of 
the Beformation, he prudently drew back from than. All 
parties looked to him. Pope, emperor, kings^ nobkn, jnen of. 
leamin|^, and even his most intimate friends, entreated him In. 
trice up his pen against ^ha Reformer.! " Ton cannot poirit> 
bly undertake a work more acceptable to God and more wor- 
thy of your genius^" wrote the Pope.:^ « 

Erasmus for a long time held out against these solicitations^ 
He could not conceal from himself that the cause of the Re- 
formation was that of Religion as well as of Leamipg. 
Moreover, Luther was an adversary he dreaded to find him- 
self opposed to. << It is an easy thing for you to say, Wnta 
against Luther/' said he to a Romish divine, " but tbe matter 
is full of hazard."^ He knew not which way to move. 

This hesitation^ on the part of Erasmus drew upon him the 
most violent of both parties. Luther himself scarcely knew 
how to make his respect for Erasmus's learning consist with 
die indignation his timid pc^icy awakened in him. Here- 
solved to break through the painful restraint he had hitherto 
imposed on himself, and wrote to him, in April, 1524, a let- 
ter which he commissioned Camerarius to deliver to him. 
' " You have not yet received from the Lord the courage. re- 
quisite for marching side by side with us against the Papiste 
We bear with your weakness. If learning prospers, and i^ 
by i^ means, Uie treasury of Scripture is unlocked to all 
comers, it is a gift which God has given us by you — a noble 
gfift, for which our praise ascends to heaven. But do not de- 
sert the post assigned you, to take op your quarters in^ur 
camp. No doubt your eloquence and genius might be useful 

• .Unantam hoe SQciiIum patitar. (Zw. Epp. p. 221.) 

t A Pontificey a Ccsare, a regibus et principus, a doctiaaiaus 
•t canaaimia amicia hoc provocor. (Eraam. Zw. Epp. p. 306.) 

t Nulla te et ingenio, eruditionei eloquentiaqiie toa dignior 
jpotoat (Adrianua Papa, Epp. Er. p. 1208.) 

f EaaastparioiittplMia. (Er. E^ p. 768.) 
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to u«; Imt,' «itice your courage faik you, .remain where yon 
«se. If I could have my will, thoee who are acting with tne 
should leave your old age io peace, to &11 asleep in the Lord. 
The greatness of our cause has long ago surpassed your 
strength. But then, dear Erasmus, cease, I pray you, to 
scatter, with open hands, the biting satire you are so skilled to 
dothe in flowery jrheloric, for the slightest stroke of your pea 
jniicts more pain than the bemg ground to powder by all the 
Papists put together. Be satisfied to be a spectator of our 
tragedy :* only abstain from writing against me, and I will 
not attock you." 

* Here we seo Luther, whose spirit breathed the breath of 
cotai^ct, asking for peace and amity ! Erasmus, the man of 
peace, broke it 

This (Communication of the Reformer was received by 
JUrasmus as the keenest of insults, and if he had not previous* 
ly resolved <m publishing against Luther, it is probable that 
Te8oIuti(yj was then taken. " Perhaps," was his reply, " per* 
haps Erasmus will better serve the Gospel by writing against 
3fOu, than certain senseless writers on yourf own side, whoso 
tioctrines do not allow me to be any longer a mere spectator 
^ the tragedy." 

- But other motives were not wanting. Henry VIII. and 
the leading nobility of England, pressed him to declare him- 
self openly against the Reformation, and Erasmus, in a mo* 
ment of more than usual boldness, gave a promise to that eP 
feet His questionable position had, besides, become a source 
of continual trouble to him ; he loved ease, and the necessity 
he was continually brought under of vindicating his conducf 
was a constant disturbance. He loved the praide of men, and 
he heard himself charged with fearing Luther, and being um 
able to answer him — ^he clung to the uppermost seat, — ^and the 
^lain mmk of Wittemberg had dethroned the powerful Eras* 
mus from his pre-emiiience. It was his aim, by a bold step, 
to regain Ae place h^ had lost. The established Chri^anitjF 

^ Speetaior tantum an tragiBdu» aostm. (L. Epp. il p. 501.) 

f Uoteani itdidi goribentM pvd it. (Uiwelnddige N«dirid)i, f.54lk) 



x>f hiB age, with one voic% invited bim to the. attempt ▲ 
man of large capacity, and of the highest reputation in that 
age^ was wanted to oppose to the Reibrmatioo^ Eraamus gaT9 
himself to the work. v 

But with what weapons will he arm for the encounter? 
Will he call forth the former thunders of the Vatican ? Will 
be undertake4he vindicalipn of the cornipiions which are tfa# 
disgmce of the Papacy ? Eraamna could not act such a paxt 
The grand movement which then swelled all hearts, after the ' 
death'like stupor of so many centuries, fiil^ him with joy, and 
he would have shrunk from shackling its progress. Unahle to 
be the champion of Roman Catholicism, in that which it has 
added to Christianity, he undercook the defence i»f it in the 
particulars wherein it has taken away from it Braamoa 
chose for the ground of his attack upon Luther, that, point 
wherein Catholicism makes common cau^e with BatSonaUaoA, 
the doctrine of Free Will, or the power of nuin by nature 
Accordingly, although undertaking thus to defend the Ohus<ph, 
JBrasmus was also gratifying the men of this world; aiid, at^ 
though fighting the battle on behalf of the Pope, he was alaa 
contending on the side of the philosophic party. It baa beett 
aaid that he acted injudiciously in thus restricting himself to 
an intricate and unprofitable question.* Luther, — the {ie- 
fprmers generally, — and^ indeed, that age were of a different 
opinion ; and we agree with them. " I must acknowledge," 
•aid Luther, " that, in this great controversy, you alone hav^a 
taken the bull by the horns. I thank you with all my heart, 
ipr I prefer to be occupied with that theme rather than such 
secondary questions as Pope, purgatory, and indulgences, 
Ijdth which the enemies of the Gospel hare hitherto dogged 
my stepe."t 

His own e^cperience^ and the attentive study of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of St Augustine, )iad convinced Lu^^r that 

^ *' It U hnmbKng to mankind," tays M. Nisard— lee Reime des 
dens mondes, iii. p. 411,—*' to contemplate men capable of graaplAg 
eternal troths, fencing and debating In. rack trivialitiea, like glailiatani 
ffbltfif yith flioM^ . t JU. 0||». ji^.. p.m 



^ powers <»f man's nature are so stronglj ittclbed to eyil/ 
that, in his own strength, he can attain no more than an out* 
ward decency, of no value or sufficiency in the sight of God. 
He had, at the same time, recognised that it was God, who, 
hy his Holy Spirit^ bestowing freely on man the gill of 'faith/ 
eonmuuiicated to hira a real righteousness. This doetrine 
had -become the vital principle of his religion, the predomi- 
nant tenet of his theology, and the pivot on which the entira 
B^rmation turned. 

; Whilst Luther mamtained tlsat every thing good in man 
eame down fr<»n God, Erasmus sided with those who thought 
fhat this good came out from man himself. God or man--^ 
good or evil--4hese are no unimportant themes; and if there 
it ' trivialUp,^ it is assuredly not in such solemn questions. 

It was in the autumn of 1524, that Erasmira published hu 
fiimous tract, entitled " Diatribe on the Freedom'of the Will," 
and as soon as it saw the light, the philosopher could hardly 
credit his own boldness. With his eyes rivetted on the arena,' 
lie wished, with tr^oibling, the gauntlet he had fltuig to hit 
adversary. " The die is cast,^ he wrote ta Bofiry VII1§ 
with emotion ; " the book on free will is published. I have 
done a bold thing, believe me. I expect nothing less than to 
be stoned for it. But I take comfort from your majesty's exv 
ample, whom the rage of these people has nbt spared."* 
, His alarm soon increased to such a degree, that he bitterly 
lamented the step he had taken " Why," he ejaculaled, *' why 
was I not permitted to grow old in the mount, of the Muses \ 
Here am I, at sixty years of age, forcibly thrust forward into 
^e arena, and I am throwing the cestus and the net, instead 
nf handling the lyre! I am aware," said be to the Bishop 
of Rochester, ^< that in writing up<m free will, I was going out 
of my sphere; you congratulate me on my triumphs; Ah:! 
, I do not know over whom. The &cti6n (the Reformation) 
gathers strength daily.f Was it then my &te, at my time of . 

• Jacte Mt alea . . . widoz, miM eiede, ftdniu . < . •xpado bfl- 
dtttioneoL (Er. Epp. p. ^1.) 

t Clua m od o tnamfibaAf^ asteio . . . Fseli^ em mi k to dkt Wte. 
(««. p. «09,) . 



life^ to past from my plaee as a frieiid of the Mitte^ ta tbat «f - 
a nuseraUe gkdiator !" 

DoDbtleas it was no small matter for the timid Erasmus to 
hftTO alood forth against Luther; nevertheless, he had not 
spoken out with any extraordinary hoklness. He seen3% m 
Us book, to ascribe but little to man's will, and to leare to 
Grace the greater part of the work ; but then he chooses bia 
arguments so as to make it seem, as if map did every tbingv 
and God nothing. Not daring openly to express his opinioos^ 
ka seems to affirm one thing, and to prove another ; so tbat 
one may be allowed to suppose that he believed what he 
proved, not what he asserted. 

He distinguishes three several sentiments opposed to differ* 
ent degrees of Pelagian inn: ^^Sorne think," said he, '<that 
nuin can ndther will, nor begin, still less perform any thing 
good, without the special and constant aid of Divine grace ; 
a£nd this opinion seems probable enough. Others teach that 
the will of man has no power but for evil, and that it is grace 
alone that works any good in us ; and, Jastly, there are soma 
who assert tbat there never has been any free will, either in 
angels, or in Adam, or in us, whether before or after grace 
rsceived ; but that God works in man whether it be good or 
evil, and that every thing that happens, happens from ao ab- 
solute necessity."* 

Erasmus, whilst seeming to admit the first of these opinions, 
uses argum^ftts that are opposed to it, and which might ha 
employed by the most determined Pelagian. It'is thus thai, 
quoting the passages of Scripture, in which God ofllers tomatt 
the choice between good and evil, he adds: *' Man then must 
needs have a power to will and to choose ; for it wooM be 
Jolly to say to any one, Choose t were it not in his power lo 
do so?" 

Luther feared nothing from Erasmus: "Truth," said he, . 
♦^is more powerful than Words. The victory- wiH remain 
%irith him who with stammering lips shall leach the tniih, and 

;> ^.X3ia4&«jaaMHP Am^m. (EniHBa. QmkU^ p. 12}$, s^). 
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10II9 Um ifho eloquently pitfs farward a lie."* But iriiea 
ke leceived Eraamufi' book ia the month of October, 1524, he 
«»tidered it to be so feebly arguod, that he hesitated whether 
» answer it « What 1" be exclaimed, " all this eloquence in 
iobadacausel Itisasif amanshouldsenreupmudon gold 
and silyer disheaf One cannot get any hold upon you. Toit 
ire like an eel that slips through one^a fingers; or, like the 
WilsdIHroCeus, who changes his form when in the very anna 
Ubatk who would strangle hiia." 

Luther making no reply, the monha and theologians of the 
lehooJB broke forth in exaltation: <' Well, where is your 
Luther BOW ? Where is tl^e great Maccabeus % I^et him enter 
j^lislsl let him eome forward! Ah! ah! he has at laK 
-bund his ncatbh! He has had a lesson to kec^ in the back 
{round I. he has leemt to be silent"^ 

Luther saw that he must answer Erasmus ; but it was not 
ill the end of the year 1525 that he preparea to do so ; and 
ffelancthon having told Erasmus that Luther would wrJM 
wi^ moderation, the philosopher was greatly alarmedr «f U 
1 write with moderation«" said he» /«it is my nauiml eharaeter j 
hot there is in Luther's character the indignation of the son 
of Peleus. And how can it be otherwise? The Tessel that 
hisves such a storm as that which rages round Luther, needs 
anchor, ballast, and rudder to keep it from bearing down oiit 
ef its course — If therefore he should answer more temperately 
than suits his character — the sycophants will exclaim th|it we 
understand one another." — ^We shall see that Erasmus was 
soon ralicTed from this last fear. 

The doctrine of God's election as the sole cause of man's 
salvation, had long been dear to the Reformer: — but hitherto 
he had oi^y considered its practical influence. In his answer 

^Yictoria eat penes balbutientem yeritatem, non apud menilaceln 
cIoqqentiaixL (L. Epp. ii. p. 2Q0.) 

t Alswenn einerln Mxm oder gtildern SdiaMeln wtflta miilr mid 
Umflvlh AaftfagMk. (L. O^p Xix. p^ 4) 

I S^het, MMn^nda^l wolst aaaXatbsr, (Ibid, p. 3.) 
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to Erasmas he iiiTestigated it e8pe<^ially in a 8p0Gtdative pml 
of Tiew, and laboured to establish, by such arguraentt as 
seemed to him most conclosiTe, that God works ereryiiang 
in man's conyersion, and that our heart is so alienated from 
the love of God, that it tcan oilly have a sincere desire after 
righteousness by the regenerating^ action of the Holy Spirit 

«1\) call our will a Free will," said he, "is to imitate 
those princes who accumulate long titles, styling themselres 
sorereigns of this or that kingdom, principality, and dUafeant 
island, (of Rhodes, Cyprus^ and JeruMdem,) over which they 
do not exercise the least authority." Nererthdess, Liither 
here makes mi irapoitmt distinction whieh shows that he by 
no means participated in the third opinion which Erasmp 
had raised to notoriety by attributing it to him. "Man's will," 
said he, " may indeed be said to be free, not indeed in' relatkm 
to what is above him, — that is, to God, — ^but in rektion to 
what is beneath him, — that is, to the things of this world, In 
any matter affecting ray property, my lands, my house, or my 
htm, I find myself aUe to a^ do, and manage fteeiy ; hot m 
every thing that has reference to his salvation, man is a cajf* 
tive ; he is subjeet to the will of God,— or rather to that of the 
devil."* Show me," cries he, " only one among all those who 
teach the doctrine of free will, who has been able in himsdf 
to find strength to endure a slight insult, a passionate assaul^ 
nay, ereo the hostile look of his enemy, and that joyfolly,--> 
and without so much as asking whether he is willing to giv« 
up his body, his life, his goods, his honour, and all that ha 
has, — ^I will acknowledge that you have gained your eause."t 

Luther had too much penetration not to discern the contra- 
dictions into which his adversary had £ilien. He, dierefi)re^ 
in his answer, laboured to enclose the philosopher in the ne( 
in which he' had entangled himself " If the passages yoa 
quote," said he, "establish the principle that it is easy foi^ us 
to do good, wherefore is it that we are disputing? And what 
need cfm.we have of Christ, or the Holy Spirit! Christ 
would then have shed his Uood without necessity to obtain 
• L.Ojip.zix.p^88. tIM.pL A i 



for 118 fl power wUch we already had in our own iiatiite* 
Id truth th« panages quotedby Erasimis are to be understood 
in -qmte a different sense. This much debated quesiion is 
more simple than it at first sight appears: When the Bible 
says to nuin, ' Choose,' it is because it assumes the assistance 
of God's grace, by which alone he can obey the command. 
God, in giving the commandment gives also the strength to 
inlfil it If Christ said to Lazarus, ' Come forth,' it was not 
that Lazarus could restore himself to life; bat that Christ, in 
Commanding him to come forth, gave him the aUlity to do so, 
and accompanied his word -with his creative power. He 
qpeaks, and it is done. Moreover it is quite true that the man 
% whom God speaks, must will to do ; it is he himself, and 
not another, that must will ;-^he can receive this will from 
none bat God; but surely in him it must be; and the very 
command which God brings to him, and which, according to 
Erasmus, proves the power to be in man, tb so perfectly 
reconcilable with God's working, that it is, in fact, the rery 
means by which that work of God is wrought out It is 
by saying to the man ^ Be converted," that God converts him. 

But the idea which Luther especially kept in view in his 
answer is, that the passages quoted by Erasmus are designed 
not to make known to men this pretended power which is 
attributed to them, but to show them their duty, and their total 
inability to fulfil it <<How often does it happen," soys 
Luther, «that a father calls to him his feeble child, saymg, 
*WiU you come, my son? Come then,'— in order that the 
child may learn to call for his assistance and allow himself to 
be carried."*^ 

Aft^ having combated Erasmus's arguments in ikvour of 
free will, Luther defends his own against the attacks of hit • 
opponent « Dear Diatribe," 8ays h^ ironifcally, "mighty 
heroine, yon who pride youirseilf on having explained away 
those words of our Lord in St John's Gospel, < Withowt me 
ye can do nothIno,' although you acknowledge their force 
and eaUaham Lather's AehilleSt listen to mer-Unlsss yon 
5 L. Osp. xix. pi tt. 
▼oi^ III. M 
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prove that this word n$Mng not. otily ittay, bol ami MgiuQf ^ 
^jM^all yoiur souadmg words, all your famous «imnpiai| 
JhaTO no more efiect than if a man were to attempt to oppooosi 
mififkty confia^tion wkk a handful of atnw. What matter 
lo us such assertions as, ThU may mean, this may be ikug 
tmderUoedj whilst you ought to prove to us that it muH be 
io understood. Unless you do thi^ we take the declaration in 
its lUerai meaning* and laugh «t all your examples, your fin^ 
exordittms, and self-complacent hoastiogs."* 
. Subeequently, Lather shows, still from the ScripHiren, that 
the grace of God does all in Conversion. He concludes thus: 
^ In short, since th:e Scripture every where contmsto ChnsI 
with that which has not the spirit (^ Christ ; since it declar||| 
that eveiy thing which ia not Christ, and in Christ, is under 
the power of delusion, darkness, the devil, death, sin, and ihe 
wmth oi Qod^ U foUofwt that every passage i% ike BtbU 
^skich 9peaks af Christ is againsi your doctrine of free mil 
How such passages are innumeiftble, the Holy Scriptures are 
ftiUoftbem/'t 

W^ perceive that the discussion which arose between Ltf- 
4her.«nd Erasmus^ is the same as that which occurred a century 
later between the Jan^nists and Jesuits, — between Pascal and 
Molina.| Wherelbre, then, while the Reformation has had 
such immense results, did Jansenism, though adorned by the 
fii^ geniusei^ go out in weakness ? It is because Jansenism 
went back to St Augustine, and rested for support on the Fs^ 
thm^; whUstthe Reformation went back to thr Bible, and was 
based on the wprd of God ;— 4)ecause Jansenism made a com* 
promise with Rome, and would have pursued a griddle course 
between Inith and error; whereas, the Reformation^ relying 
en God alone^ cleared the soil, swept away the incrustations 
of pastages^ and laid bare the primitive rocl^ To stop half 
w^ in any work is useless ; in every undertaking we must 

♦ L. 0pp. xii. p. 116. t Ibid, p 143. 

t It is scaroelj necenary to «ty that h do not speak of poraonal 
AMQsrfoM ItotwoM tluM two mM, of iiltom, dM im 
Ihi otto wwi not bom till 4ff9*^- .. » 



go ilnroQi^ Henoe^ wbile Jantttiisin bat puMd awsf^ 
fivang^dicdi ChrlstiaBity. presides over the destinies «f this 
srorld. 

After haying energeticslly refuted the errors of ErssnuM^ 
Luther, renders m high sounding, but perhaps somewhat wm* 
Jteious, homage to his genius. *^ I confess,'' sa3r6 he, " thai 
yoa nre a great man : in whom have we eyer beheld more 
iaamii^, intelligence, or readiness, both in speaking and wril^ 
jng? As to me, I possess none of these qualiciea; in one 
thing only can I glory — I am a Christian. May God raise* 
3Foa infinitely above me in the knowledge of His Gospel, so 
Aatyou may surpass me in that respect as much as yea«Iready 
ia in every other."* 

Brasmos was mcensed beyond measure by the pemsd ci 
Lnther's answer, and looked upon his encomiums as the hooey 
of a poisoned cup, or the embrace of a serpent at the moment 
be fixes his deadly fiing. He immediately wrote to the £lec" 
tot d* Saxony, demanding justice; and^when Luther wished 
to aj^pease him, he lost his usual temper, and, in the words of 
one of his most serious apologists^ began <^to pour forth ift* 
vectives in a feeble voice and with hoary hairs." t 
. Erasmus was conquered. Moderation had, till this occasioOi 
been his strength ; and now this left him. Anger was the 
only weapon he could oppose to Luther's energy. The wif- 
dom of the philosopher, on this occasion, failed hint He re^ 
plied, publicly, in his Hfperapisies^ in which be accuses ihe 
Reformer of barbaiism, falsehood, and bkspheoiy. The phi- 
Ipsopher even ventured on prophecy: "I predict;" said he^ 
*< that no name under heaven will hereafter be more execrated 
than Luther's." The jubilee of 1817 has replied to this pro* 
phecy, after a lapse of three centuries, by the enthusiasm and 
acclamations of the entire Protestant world. 

Thus, while Luthef, with the Bible in his hand, was placing 
himself in the van of his age, Erasmus, ift opposition to himt 
sought that station for himself and philosophy. Of these two 

♦ L.Opp.xix.p. 14fi,147. -^ 

t>M.Nill9dpJB;cMm%>4]i^ ,. 
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chielB, which has been foDowed? Both, andoabtedly. Never* 
theless, Lather's inflaence oq the nations of Christendom has 
been infinitely greater than that of Erasmus. Even those who 
<Ud not well comprehend the matter in dispute, seeing the full 
eoBvic^on of one antagonist, and the doubts of the other, could 
not refrain (torn believing that the former had truth on his side^ 
and that the latter was in the wrong. It has been said that th« 
tluree last centuries, the i6th, ITtband 18tb,may be considered 
as a protracted battle of three days' duration.* We willingly 
'adopt the comparison, but not the part that is allotted to each 
of these dsjrs. The same struggle, it is said, marked the six- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries. On the f rst day, as on 
the last, we are told that it was philosophy that broke the ranka 
The sixteenth century philosophical! Strange mistake I 
No, each of those days had its marked and peculiar character- 
istic On the first, the Word of God, the Gospel of Christ 
triumphed, and Rome was defeated ; and Philosophy, in the 
perscm of Enumtts, and her other champions, shared in the 
defeat On the second, we admit that Rome, her authority, 
iwr discipline, and her doctrine, are again seen oik the point of 
obtaining the victory, through the intrigues of a &r-&med so- 
ciety, and the power of thescafiS>ld, aided by certain leaders of 
eminent character, and others of lofty genius. The third day, 
human Piiilosophy arises in all its pride, and finding the bat- 
de field occupied, not by the Gospel, but by Rome, it quickly 
ttorms every entrenchment, and gains an easy conquest* The 
first day's battle was for God, the second for the Priest, the 
third for Reason — ^what shall the fourth be ? . . . . The eon- 
fused struggle, the hard fought conflict, as we bellete, of all 
^ese powen together, which will end in the triumph of Him 
to whom triumph belongs. 

But the battle which the Reformatioh fought in the great 

day of the sixteenth century was not one and single,--^4Hit 

nmnifokl. The Reformation had to combat at once several 

enemies; and after having protested against the decretals and 

• Pert R«gril» pv Mnl» Bmi«% ^tl i pL'90. 
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A» w^retmgoiy of the Popes^ — tben against the coU apopib- 
tbegres of rationalists, philosophers, and schoolmen, — ^it took 
the field against the reveries of enthusiasm and the hallacinations 
of mysticism; o|^osing alike to these three powers the sword 
and the buckler oi God's Holy Revelation. 

We cannot but discern a great resemblance,-— a striking 
unity, — ^between these three powerful adversaries. The false 
aystems which, in every age, have been the most adverse to 
evangelical Christianity, have ever been distinguished by their 
making religious knowledge to emanate from man himself 
Rationalism makes it proceed from reason ; Mysticism from 
a certain internal illumination ; Roman Catholicism from an 
illtraiination derived from the Pope. These three errors look 
jbr truth in man i Evangelical Christianity looks for it in God 
ttlone: and while Rationalism, M3rsttcism, and Roman Ca- 
tholicism acknowledge a permanent inspiration in men like 
ourselves, and thus make room for every species of extrava- 
gance and schism, — ^Evangelical Christianity recognises this 
inspiration only in the writings of the Apostles and Propheto, 
and alone presents that great, noble, and living unhy which 
continues to exist unchanged throughout all ages. 

The office of the Reformation has been to re-establish the 
nghts of the word of God, m opposition, not only to Romaft 
Catholicism, but also to Rationalism and Mysticism. 

The fanaticism of the Anabaptists, which had been extin- 
guished in Germany, by Luther's return to Wittemberg, re- 
appeared in vigour in Switzerland, where it threatened the edi- 
fice which Zwingle, Haller, and CEcolampadius had erected on 
the foundation of the word of God. Thomas Mfinzer, obliged to 
quit Saxony in 1521, had reached the frontiers of Switzerland. 
Conrad Grebel, whose ardent and restless disposition we have 
already remarked, had joined himj as had also Felix Mantz, 
a canon'lB son, and several other natives of Zurich. Grebel 
endeavoured to gain over Zwingle. It was in vain that the 
latter had gone further than Luther ; he saw a party spring 
up which desired to proceed to yet greater lengths. " Let us," 
said Grsliel, "hrm a community of tnie be^evers; for it is to 
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them alone tliat the promise belongs; and let us eeteUkklt 
church, which shall be without sin."* "ft is not possible," 
replied Zwingle, " to make a heaven upon earth ; and Christ 
has taught us to let the tares grow among the wheaL"t 

Grebel, unsuccessful with the Reformer, wished to appeal 
from him to the peopla " The whole community of Zurich," 
said he, " is entitled to decide finally in all matters of faitW 
JSut Zwingle dreaded the influence which violent enthumsts 
might exercise in a popular assembly. He believed that, ex- 
cept on some extraordinary ocjcasions, where the people might 
be called on to give their support, it was more desirable to con* 
fide the interests of religion to a college, which might be con- 
sidered the chosen representatives of the church- Conse- 
quently, the Council of Two Hundred, which then exercised 
the supreme political authority in Zurich, was also entrusted 
with the ecclesiastical power^ on the express condition that it 
riiould conform, in all things, to the rule of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Undoubtedly it would have been preferable to have 
organised the church complete, and called on it tc^ name repre- 
^sentatives, to v^om no interests save the religious interests of 
the people should be confided; for he who is qualified for a^ 
fairs of state, may be very unskilful in administering those of 
the church, — just as the reverse of this is also true. Neverthe- 
less, the inconvenience was not then so serious as it would.be 
in our days, for the members of the Grand Council had heart- 
ily embarked in the religious movement. Howev^ this may 
be, Zwingle, in his appeal to the church, would not bring it 
too prominently forward ; and preferred a system of represen- 
tation to the active sovereignty of the general body. It is the 
same policy which, after three centuries, the states of Europe 
have adopted, in reference to earthly politics. 

Meeting with a repulse from Zwingle, Orebel turned in 
another direction. Roubli, an aged minister of Basle, Brddt- 
lein, minister at ZoUikon, and Liewis Herzer, welcomed his 
advancea They resolved on £>rming an independent body in 

* Vermeintancl dn KIrehen zu ▼enammleB die one Stud trftr. (Zw. 

Opp. II. p. 231.) • tzw.O)ppuisi.p.aett. , . 
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Aeeed^eof the gmeral eoiitmaiut]r,-«€i thmch within the 
eharch. A new baptism was to be their instmment for gatk> 
erio^ their coogregatton, which was to consist ezclisiTely 
of true believers. ^^ The baptism of infimts" said they, *< is a 
horrible abomination, — a flagrant impiety, invented by the evii 
wpiA and by Pope Nicholas IL"* 

The Council of Zurich, in some alarm, directed that a 
puUictdiseiission should bO; held; and as the Anabaptisis still 
mfused to relinquish their errors, some of them, who were 
aatires of Zurich, were imprisoned, and others, who were 
^foreigners, were banished. But persecution only inflamed 
their teal. " It is not by words alone," cried they, " but by 
•ontblood, that we are ready to bear testimony to the truth of 
oar cause." Some of them, girding themselTes with ropes or 
rods of osier, ran ^^ough die streets, crying, ^ Yet a few 
itLjB sodr Zurich will be destroyed ! , Woe to thee, Zurich I 
woel woeF' Several there were who uttered blasphemies f 
^ Baptism," said they, << is but the washing of a dog. To 
.baptize a child is of no more use than baptizing a cat"t Four- 
.teen.men^ including Felix Mantz, and seven women, were ar- 
rested, and, in spite of Zwingle's entreaties, imprisoned, on an 
alfowance of bread and water, in the heretics? tower. After 
H fortnight's confinement they managed, by removing some 
planks in the floor, to effect their escape during the night 
^ An angel," they said, << had opened their prison doors, and 
aet them free."t . 

They were joined by George Jacob of Coira, a monk, who 
had absconded from his convent, and who was sumamed 
Bkurock) as it would seem from his constantly wearing a 
blue dress. His eloquence had obtained for him the aj^lla- 
tion of tL second Paul This intrepid monk travelled from 
|dace to place, constraining many, by the fervour of his ap- 

t lApietatepa mantftstiaBJituii, a eaco d»mon^ a NicoUo H. mm. 
(Hotanger, ilL p. 219.) 

t KirtaEcle eben 00 viel akwean n»n me lUtM tanfbt. (FdstL 
B0jtr. L p. 243.) * 

. I Wift dis ApMtol voa d» Eqgd GMss giMiget. (BuU. Ghr. 
p. ».) 



]walf, to rtcem^hifr baptisuL One Sanday, set BaUikaii 
whilst the deacon was preaching) the impetnoiis Annibaptist, 
suddenly interrupting him, exclaimed in a T«ice of thmMbr, 
*' It is written, Mp house is a house of prctyer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves,^^ Then, raising the staff Jie car- 
ried in his hand, he struck it four times violeatly on tka 
ground. 

^I mn a door," exclaimed he; ^by me if «iy man enfear 
in he shall find pasture. I am a good shepheird. My bod^ 
I give to the pHson ; my life to the sword, the axie, and the 
wheel I am the begmning of the baptism and of thb bread 
of the Lord."* 

While Zwingle was attempting to stem the torrent of Anft- 
baptitm at Zurich, it qnickly inundated St Gall. QreM 
arri^ there, and was received by the Jbrethren with accla- 
mations ; and on Palm Sunday he plroceeded to the banks of 
' the Sitter, attended by a great number of his adherents, whon 
be there baptised. 

The news soon spread through the neighbouring eaatoii% 
and a great multitude from Zuridi, Appenzell, and Tariow 
nther places, flocked to *<the little Jerusalem." 

Zwingle was deeply afflicted by this agitation. He aawm 
ttonn descending on the land where the seeds of the Gospel 
had as yet scarcely begun to take root.t Resolving to oppoiB 
these disorders, he composed a tract <^ on Baptism,"^ which 
the Council of St. Gall, to whom he dedicated it, cauied tobto 
read in the church in the hearing of the people. 

<^Dear brethren in the Lord," said Zwingle, <'the watem 
of the torrents which rush from our rocks hurry with them 
every thing within their reach. At first, small stones only 
Are put in motion, but these are driven violently against larger 
ones, until the torrent acquires such strength that it carrka 

• Ich l»ft MO An&Dger der Tmife and dm Herm Brodes. (FomL 
BeytT. i. p. 264.) 

t mdi beclnret seer d«i imgewilter. (Zw. to the Conrndt of fit. 
ChJl, 11. p. 33a) 

} Vmn Ton^ vom WidflrtooC Had «ni Wtmdmi^otl (Zw. Opp^ iL 
p. 230.) ..- ^ 



flM^evefry diing it enewmters in its course, l^thig behind 
luiijBBtati<nui, iNiin regrets, and fertile meadows changed into 
a^wiidernessv The sfnrit of disputation and self-righteousnese 
acts in a similar nuinner, it occasions distnrhances, banishes 
charity, and where it found fkir and prosperous churches, 
leaves behind it nothing bat>mourning and desolate flocks,'' 

Thos wrote Zwingle — the child of the mountains of the 
Todcfnbitrg. "Give us the word of Gk)d," exclaimed an 
Anabaptist wiio wae presentin church, '^and not the word of. 
Zwingle.'' Immediately confused voices arose : << Away with 
tke book ! away with the book 1" cried the Anabaptists. Then 
rising, they quitted the church,, exclaiming, " Do you keep 
the doctrine of Zwmgle; as for us, we will keep the word of 
God''* 

.Then it was that this Analicism broke forth in lamentable' 
disorders. Alleging, in excuse, that the Saviour had exhorted 
us to become as little childr^, these poor creatures began to 
go dancing through the stre^, clapping their hands, footing: 
it in a circle, seating themselves on the ground together, and 
tumbhing each other in the sand. Some there were who threw 
the New Testament into tha fire, exclaiming, « The letter 
kiUedi, the spirit giveth Hfe;" and several, fiilHsg into eon* 
vtibiODS, pretended to have revelations from the Holy Spirit. 

In a solitary house situated on the Mellegg, near St Gall, 
lived an aged farmer, John Schueker, with hia five sons. The 
whde fiiniily, including the servants, had received the new - 
baptism; and two of the sons, Thomas and Lecmard, urere- 
dist^guished for their fimaticism. On the 7th of February, 
lfi2&, being Shrove Tuesday, they invited a large party of 
Anabaptists to their house, and the father had a calf killed fbr 
the feast The good oheer,^^the'Wine, and their numbers alto^ 
gedier, heated thehr imftgmationa ; and they spent the whol^ 
night in ftootical ezcitemeot^ compulsions, visions, and reve- 
latioBs.t 

• So woUen wir Gotte« Wart.hahen. (Zw. 0pp. E p. 337,) 
t Ifit wunderbtfui geperden tmd gesprichen, TCfsacken, gedchtflo, 
~ - (BniiiBy.€aMr.i. ^Jli) ^ 
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In the morning, Thomas, still agitated by that night of 4i9* 
order, and having even, — as it \i(rould seem^-^^lost his sensee^ 
took the calfs bladder, and placing part of the gaH in it, in 
imitation of the symbolical language of the prophets, np^ 
proached his broker Leonard, and said to him gloomilj, 
<< Thus bitter is the death thou art to sufl^ 1'^ Then he acMed, 
'< Brother Leonard, fall on thy knees ;" Leonard kneh down ; 
—presently, '< Brother Leonard, arise!" Leonard arose. 
Their father, brothers, and the other Anabaptists, looked on 
with astonishment, asking themselves what God would do. 
Soon Thomas resumed: '< Leomird, kneel down again I'^ 
Leonard obeyed. The spectators, ' terrified at the gloomy 
countenance of the wretched Thomas, said to him, '^Refieet 
on what thou art about to do ; take care that no mischief hap* 
peQs."-^<< Fear not," answered Thomas, " nothing will hap- 
pen without the will of the Father/' At the same moment 
he hastily snatched a sword, and bringing it down with all 
'bis force on the neck of his. brother, who was kneeling before 
him, like a criminal before the executioner, he severed his 
head from his body, crying out, " Now is the will of tbi 
Father accomplished!" The bystanders recoiled in horror; 
the fiirm resounded with shrieks and lamentations. Thomas, 
who had nothing on him but his shirt and drawers, rashed 
out c^ the house bace-lboted, and with his head uncovered, 
and running towards St Gall with frenzied gestures, entered 
the house of the burgomaster, Joachim Yadian, witk haggard 
looks, shouting, <*l proclaim to thee the dof of the Lord:," 
The dreadftti tidings spi^d throughout St Gall— <' He has 
killed his brother as Cain killed Abel," said the crowd.* 
The criminal was seized. — ^ True," he repeated continually, 
" I did it, but it was God whodid it by my hand." On the 
16th of February, the unhappy wr^ch was beheaded by the 
executioner. Fanaticism had vm its eourie to the utmost ' 
Men's eyes were opened, and, to adopt the words of an early 
historian, "the same blow took ofC the head of Thomas 
Schucker, and of Anabaptism in St Gall" . . . i 

* (»ychwi•Kund«nAb•|«ixwa»t«te«|ltetM^(lN^ 
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' At Zuf kh, how6Ter, it ittll prerftiM. On the 6th of No- 
ir«mber, in the preceding yenr, a public discussion had taken 
phce, in order to content the Anabaptists, who were constantly 
compiaitiing that the innocent were condemned unheard. The 
three following theses were put forth by 'Zwingle and his 
friends, as subjects of the conference, and triumphantly main* 
taineil-by themtti the Council haJl. 

" The childfen^ of believing parents are children of God> 
even as those who were bom under the Old Testament; and 
conseqaeDtiy they may receive Baptism." 

<<- Baptism is, under the New /Testament, what Circumcision 
was under the Old. Consequently, Baptism is mnv to be ad- 
ministered to children, as Circumcision was formerly.''^ 

^ The custom of repeating Baptism cannot be justified either 
by examples, precepts, or arguments drawn from Scripture ; 
and those who a r^ re^baptized, crucify Jesus Christ afresh." 

Bat the Anabaptists did not eonl^ne themselves to questions 
fmely religious; they demanded the abolition of tithes, 
"since," said they, ^Hhey are not of divine appointment" 
Zwingle replied that the tithes were necessary for the main- 
tenance of the churches and schools. He desired a complete 
i«ligt&us r^rmatfon, but he was i-esolved not to allow th» 
least idvask>n of public order or political institutions. This 
was the- limit at which he discerned, written by the hand of 
God, that word from heaven, ^* Thus far shait thou go, and no 
fittther."* Somewhere, it was necessary to make a stand; 
and it wias at this point that Zwingle and the Reformers took 
their stend, in spite of the effort* made by rash and impetuous 
men to hurry them beyond it. 

But when the Reformers themselves stopped, (hey could nor 
atop the enthusiasts, who seem as if brought into contact with- 
than in order to set' off hy^ contrast their wisdom and sober* 
mmdedness. It was not enough for the Anabaptists to have 
formed their church; — in their eyes that church was itself 
the State. Did any one summon them before the tribunals,-— 
tkmftvditAto reeoptise the civil authority, maintaming th^ 
• Job xxxriil 11. ' 
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U waa a remnant of Ptganism, and that they woliU d^ no 
power but that of God ! They tauf ht that it was unlawftd 
for Christians to fill public officer or bear the sword, — aadj 
resembling in another respect certain irreligious enthusiasts^yf 
•ur own days, they este^aed a < community of goods' as the 
perfection of humanity.*- < ^ 

Thus the evil was increasing;. Civil Society was endaatt 
gj&red. It aro66 to cast out from it9 bosom those ekments thai 
threatened it with destruction. The GoTemment, in its akmi,- 
suffered itself to be hurried into Mrange measuvea. Beaobcd 
on making aft example, they condanned Mant; to be drowned. 
On the 6th January^ 1527, he was put into a boat ; hisnotkar, 
(the aged concubiue of his fisher, the canon,) together with faia 
brother, mingled in the. crowd which accompanied him t6 the 
water's edge. ^ Be feithful unto death/' was their eschoita- 
tion. At the moment when the eticecutioner prepared to throw 
Mantz into the lake, his brother burst into tears ; but his 
mother, calm and undaunted, witnessed, with ey^te dry aad 
flashing fire, the martyrdom of h^r 8on.t 

The same day, Bkoirock was scourged with rods. Aa ha 
was led outside the city, he shook his blue dress, and the duit 
from off his feet, against it| Thia Unhap^ man was^ it 
wobld appear, burnt alive two years after this by the Roman 
Catholics of the Tyrol. 

. Undoubtedly, a spirit of rebellion existed among the Ana- 
baptists; undoubtedly, the ancient eedesiasticaMaw, which 
condenu;ied heretics to capital punishments, was still in forces 
and the Beformation could not, in the space of one or two 
years, reform every thing ; nor can we doubt that the Catholic 
states would have accused th^r Protestant neighbours of en- 
couraging insubjection, if the latter had not resorted to i 
jneasures against these enthusiasts ^ but though such < 



• Ftlid. Bcytr. I p. 229—258; u. p. 963. 

t Ohne das er oder die Matter, sondem nor der Bnidor geweinet. 
(Holt. HsW. K. Gefch. iil p. 385.) 

' t trad schOttlet nnen blaoea letk und "tSm adMA ttiT i 
Zovieh. <BaU. Chr. I p. 3801) , 
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rations serve to account for the rigour of the magistrate, they 
never can justify it Measures might be taken against an in- 
fringement of the civil constitution, but religious errors, being 
combated by the teachers of religion, should be altogether 
exempt from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals. Such opinions 
are not to be expelled by whippings, nor are they drowned 
in the waters into which those who profess them may be cast : 
they again come forth from the depth of the abyss ; and the 
fire but serves to kindle in those who adhere to them a fiercer 
enthusiasm, and thirst for martyrdom. Zwingle, whose sen- 
timents on this subject we have already ^seen, took no part in 
these severities.* 

But it was not only on the subject of baptism that dissen- 
sions were to arise; yet more serious differences appeared, 
touching the doctrine of the Lord's Sapper, 

The human mind, freed from the yoke which had so long 
weighed it down, made use of its liberty ; and, if Romanism 
is hemmed in by the shoals of despotic authority, Protestantism 
has to steer clear of those of anarchy. One characteristic dis- 
tinction of Protestantism is progress, while that of Romanism 
is immobility. 

Roman Catholicism, possessing in the papal authority a 
means o^ at any time, establishing new doctrines, appears, at 
first view, to have in it a principle eminently favourable to 
change. It has, indeed, largely availed itself of this powei| 
and, century after century, we see Rome bringing forward, or 
confirming new dogmas. But its system once completed, Ro- 
man Catholicism has declared itself the champion of immo- 
bility. Therein lies its safety : it resembles a sha}cy building, 
from which nothing can be taken without bringing the whole 
down to the ground. Permit the priests to marry, or strike a 
blow against the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the whob 
system totters — ^the entire edifice falls to pieces. ^ 

It is not thus with Evangelical Christianity. Its pxinctpl# 

* Uuod homines seditiosi, rei-publictt tttrbatorf^, magistratnum hoitei^ 
jvstt' Sebaftus aententiS, danmati aant, xiuni id Zwinglio firau^ tmm 
pokBOil (Eod. GualH^eri E^iiit a4 lectoms, 0pp. 1544. iL) 
VOL. III. 27 
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m much less favourable to change, niuch more so to progrm 
and life. On the one hand, it riecognises no other fountain of 
truth than Scripture, one and immutably the same, from the 
very beginning of the Church to the end of time; how, then, 
should it vary, as Popery has varied ? But, on the other hand, 
every individual Christian is to draw for himself from this 
fountain; and hence spring progress and liberty. Accord- 
ingly, Evangelical Christianity, although in the nineteenth 
century the same that it was in the sixteenth, and in the first, 
liB,— -at all times, — full of spontaneity and action ; and is, at 
this moment, filling the wide world with its researches and its 
labours, its Bibles and its missionaries, with light, salvation, 
and life ! 

It is a gross error which would class together, and almost 
confound, rationalism and mysticism with Christianity, and, ia 
so doing, charge upon it the extravagancei^ of both. Progress 
belongs^ to the nature of Christian Protestantism : it has noth- 
ing in common with immobility and a state of deadness; but 
its movement is that of healthful vitality, and not the aberra- 
tion of madmen, or the restlessness of disease. We shall see 
this character manifesting itself in relation to the doctrine of 
Ihe Lord^s Supper. 

What ensued might have been expected. This doctrine had 
been understood in very various ways in the early ages of the 
Church : and the difference of opinion continued up to the 
time when the doctrine of transubstantiation and the scholastic 
theology began, at about the same period, their reign over the 
mind of the middle ages. But that dominion was now shaken 
to its base, and the'former differences were again to appear. 

Zwingle and Luther, who had at first gone forward, each 
in his separate course, — ^the one in Switzdriand, the other in 
Saxony,— were one day to find themselves brought, as it were, 
fiuse to* face. The same mind, and, in many respects, the same 
character, might be discerned in them. Both were full of love 
fbr truth and hatred^ of injustice ; both were naturally violent ; 
end in both that violence was tempered by sincere piety. But 
there was one feature in the character of Zwingle Which tend* 
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d to carry him beyond Luther. He loved liberty, not only 
t^ a man, bat as a republican, and the fellow-countryman .of 
TelL Accustomed to the decision of a free state, he was not 
stopped by considerations before which Luther drew back. 
He had, moreover, given less time to the study of the theology 
of the schools, and found himself, in consequence, less shackled 
ia his modes of thinking. Both ardently attached to their owa 
eonvictioos, — ^both resolute in defending them,^'-and little 
accustomed to bend to the convictions of others, they were now 
to come in contact, like two proud chargers rushing from 
0|>posite ranks- and encountering on the field of battle. 

A practical tendency predominated in the character of 
Zwingle and of the Reforilnation which he had begun, and 
this tendency was directed to two great ends — simplicity itt 
worship and sanctification in life. To adapt the form of wor- 
ship to the wants of the soul, seeking not outward ceremonieSj 
but things invisible, was ZwingWs first object. Tiieidea (A 
Christ's real presence in the Eucharist, which had given, rise 
to so many ceremonies and superstitions in the Church, must, 
therefore, be abolished. But th« other great desire of the 
Swiss Reformer led him directly to the same result. He 
judged that the Romish doctrine respecting the Supper, and 
even that held by Luther, implied a belief of a certain mysti- 
cal influence, whiph belief, he thought, stood in the way of 
sanctification ; — ^he feared lest the Christian, thinking that he 
received Christ in the consecrated bread, should no longer, 
earnestly seek to be united to him l^ faith in the heart 
"Faith," said he, "is not knowledge, opinion, imagination;— 
it is a reality.* It involves in it a real participation in divine 
things." Thus, whatever the adversaries of Zwingle may 
Bave asserted, it was no leaning towards rationalism, but a . 
deep religious view of the subject which conducted him to the 
doctrines he maintained^ 

The result of Zwingle's studies were in accordance with 
heee tendencies, hk studying the Scriptures, not only in 

* Fidem rent esse, noa scientiam, opinionem vel imagimtionein. 
Comment de veil xriigx Zw. Opp. iii. p, 230.) 
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detached passages, bat as a whole, and having recourse t» 
classical antiquity to solve the difficulties of language, he 
arrived at the conviction, that the word " is'' in the words of 
institution of this sacrament, should be taken in the sense of 
*^ signifies;" and, as early as Iho year 1523, he wrote to a 
friend, that the bread and wine in the Lord's Sapper ate 
exactly what the water is in baptism.* << In vain," added hei 
^ would you plunge a thousand times under the w^ter a man 
who does not beliere. Faith is the one thing needful" 

Luther, at first, set out fron^ principles nearly similar to 
those of Uie Reformer of Zurich. <' It is not the saorament 
which sanctifies," said he, " it isfaitk in the sacrament" But 
the extravagances of the Anabaptists, whose mysticism spirit* 
ualized every thing, produced a great change in his views. 
When he saw enthusiasts, who pretended to inspiration, de- 
stroying images, rejecting baptism, and denying the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, he was afirighted ; he had a kind 
of pro|>hetic presentiment of the dangers which would threaten 
the Church if this tendency to over-spiritualize, should gain 
the ascendant ; hence he took a totally difierent course, like 
the boatman, who, to restore the balance of his foundering 
skifi) throws all his weight on the side opposed to the storm. 

Thenceforward, Luther assigned to the sacraments a higher 
finportance. He maintained they were not only signs by 
which Christians were outwardly distinguished, but evidences 
of the Divine will, adapted to strengthen our faith. He wenl 
fiirther : Christ, according to him, desired to give to believers 
a full assurance of salvation, and, in order to seal this promise 
to them with most effect^ had added thereto his real body in 
the bread and wine. ^^Just," continued he, "as iron and fire, 
though two difierent substances, meet and are blended in a red 
hot bar, so that in every part of it there is at once iron and fire ; 
so, a fortiori, the glorified body of Christ exists in every part 
of the bread;' 

Thus, at th» period of his career, Luther made, perhaps, a 

* Hand aliter hic panem et ^inadi cm^ puto quam aqua Art in 
ba|»aiiio. (Ad Wittenbachram Epp. ISith Joim, 1583.) 
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j^irtial retam to the scholastie theology. He had openly 
diVorced himself from it on the doctrine of justific€Uion by 
faith ; but on the doctrine of this Sacrament, he gave np but 
one point, viz. tratuubstafUia^tonj and retained the other, the 
Tud presence, fle even went^so hv as to say that he would 
lather receive the mere hhod with the Pope, than the mere 
wine with Zwingk. 

Luther'a great principle viras never to depart from the doe* 
trines or customs of the Church, unless the words of Scrip* 
tore absolutely required him to do so. ^^ Where has Christ 
commanded us to elevate the host, and exhibit it to the people V* 
had been Carlstadt's question. '< Where has he forbidden it 1" 
was Luther's reply. Hereim lies the. difference of the two 
Reformations we are considering. fHie traditions of thi 
Church were dear to the Saacon Reformer. If he separated 
from them on many points, it was not till a:fter much confli^ 
of mind, and because, above all, he saw the necessity of obey* 
ing the word of God. But wherever the letter of God'i 
word appeared to him in accordance with the tradition and 
practice of the Church, he adhered to it with unalterable reso^ 
lution. Now this Was the case in the question concerning 
the Lord*s Supper. He did not deny that the word *^ tV* might 
betaken in the sense ascribed to it by Zwingle. He admit- 
ted, lor example, that it mrast be so understood in the passage 
''. That rock was Christ ;"* but what he did deny was (iMft 
the word should be taken in this sense In the institution of the 
Lord's Supper. 

In one of the liWer schoolman, Occam, whom he preferred 
to all others,t he fpund an opinion which he embraced; 
With Oecam, he gave up the continually irepeated miracle-, in 
virtue whereof, according to theRomkh Church, the bdd/and 
blood take the^ place of the bread and wine aifter every act of 
consecration by the priest, — and with Occam, substituted foy it 
a universal miracle, wrought once for all^ — ^that is^ the uhi* 

• 1 Cor. X. 4. 
' t Diu multuiaqtie legit tcAptk Occam cojiui acumen antefercAMMk 
Thoam el Scota (Melancth. Vito Lath.) 
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qnity or omnipresence of Christ's body. " Ohrist," said Iw^ 
' " is present in the bread and wine, because he is present erery 
where, — and in an especial manner whore he wills to be.'^* 

The inclination of Zwingle was the reverse of Luther'a. 
He attached less importance Ip the preserving a mnion^ in 9 
certain sense,. with the universal church, ajad thus maintaining 
our hold upon the tradition of past ages. As a theologian^ he 
looked to Scripture alone; and thence only would he freely, 
and without any intermediary channel, derive his . faith ; jaot 
stopping to trouble himself with what others had in former 
times believed. As a republican, he looked to the commune 
of Zurich. His mind was occupied with the idea of the 
ehurch of his own time, not with ^hat of other days. He re- 
Ued especially on the words of St. Paul, — " Becaustjhere U 
lui one breads we being many are OTie body;^ and he saw in 
the supper the sign of a spiritual communion between Christ 
and all Christians. " Whoever," said he, " acts unworthily, is 
guilty of sin against the body of Christ, of which he is a mei»r 
ber." Such a thought had a great practical power over ths 
minds of communicants ; and the effects it wrought in the lives 
of many, was to Zwingle the confirmation of it. 

Thus Luther and Zwingle had insensibly separated from 
one another. Nevertheless peace, perhaps, might have qjoi^ 
tinMed between them, if the turbulent Carlstadt, vyho spent 
some time in passing to and fro between Germany and Switz- 
erland, bad not inflamed their conflicting opinions. 

A step, taken with a view to preserve peace, led to the ex* 
plosion. The Council of Zurich, wishing to put a stop to 
controversy, prohibited the sale of ^CarlstAdt's writings: 
Zwingle, though he disapproved the violence of Carlstadt, and 
blamed his mystic and obscure expressions,:^ upon this, thought 
i|. light to defend his doctrine, both from the pulpit and before 

* Occam and Luther. Sludien wnd Kritiken, 1839, p. 69. 
t The passage referred to ia 1 Cor. x. 17, and the original atandi 
thna:— "Ore «?? fifr»f, Iv <r«3^« o{ itoWot lofU¥, (Tr.) 

I Gtood morosior est (Carlstadias) in oaiemonjii non ferendis, qob 
•dmodnm probo. (Zw. Epp. p. 369.) 
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Ae-Council y and soon afierwardsr he wfote a letter to the nun* 
ister, Albert of Reutlingen, in which he said: "Whether or "' 
.not* Christ is speaking of the sacrament in the sixth chapter 
of St. John's gospel, it is, at least, evident, that he therein 
teaches a nvode of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, in 
. which there is nothing corporeal.''* He then endeavoured to . 
prove that the Supper of the Lord, by reminding the &ithful, 
according to Christ's design, of his body which * was broken' 
for them, is the procuring cause of that spirituatmanducation, 
which is aktie truly beneficial to them. 

Nevertheless, Zwingle still shrunk from a rupture with 
Luther, He trembled at the thought that distressing discua* 
sions would rend asunder the little company of believers 
forming in the inidst of eflete Christendom. Not so with 
Luther. He did not hesitate to include Zwingle in the ranks 
of those ^thnsiasts with whom he had already l^roken so 
many lances. *He did not reflect- that if images had been re- 
moved from the churches of Zurich, it had been done legally, 
and by public authority. Accustomed to the forms of the 
German principalities, he knew but little of the manner of pro- 
ceeding in the Swiss republics; and he declared against the 
grave Swiss divines, just as he had done against the Mintzers 
and the Carlstadts. 

Luther having put forth his discourse *^ against celestial 
prophets" Zwingle's resolution was taken ; and he published 
almost immediately after, his Letter to Albert, and his Com^ 
meniary on true and false Religions dedicated to Francis I. 
In it he said, "Since Christ, in the siitth of John, attributes to 
faith the power of coijimunicating eternal life, and uniting the 
believer to him in the most intim^ of all unions, what more 
can we need? Why should we think that he would after- 
wards attribute that efficacy to His flesh, when He himself 
declares that the ^esh proflteth nothing ? So &r as the suffer- 
ing death for us, the flesh of <]Jhrist is of unspeakable benefit 

• A manducatione dbi, qui Tcntrem implet, transut ad verbi man- 
AnsatHmeid, qa^m eilmm voeai co^lestem, quimimduni vivfilcet (Zw. 
Opp. iii. p. 573.) 
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to tis,--<^^ it saires ti8 from perdition ; — ^bat as beihf eat^ Iijr 
"* us/ it is altogether useless" " . 

The contest began. Pomeraniis, Luther's friend, took the 
field, and attacked the Eirangelist of JZkirich somewhat too 
contemptuously. Tbea it was that OBcolampadius began to 
blush that he had so long struggled with his doubts, and 
preached doctrineiB which were already giving way m his own 
mind. Taking courage, he wrote from Basle to Zwingle. 
^< The dogma of the ^.real presence' is the fortress and strlmg 
hold of their impiety ; . so long as they cleave to this idgl^ none 
can overcome them." After this, he, too, entered the lists, by 
publishing a tract on the import of the Lord's words, " This 
is my body."* 

The bare &ct that (Ecolampadius had joined the Reformer 
of Zurich, excited an immense sensation, not only at Baste, 
^ but throughout all Germany. Luther was cbe^j affected by 
it Brentz. SchnepfT, and twelve other mmisters in Suabia, to 
whom GBcolampadins had dedicated his tract, and who had 
almost all been disciples under him, testi&ed the most Irvitky 
sorrow. In taking up the pen to answer hfm, Brentz said, 
<< Eveki at this momei^ when I am separating from him for 
just reasons, I honour and admire him as much as it is possi 
ble to do. The tie of love is not severed because we differ in 
judgment." And he proceeded, in concert with his friends; to 
publish the celebrated Suabian Syngramma^ in which he re- 
plied to the arguments t^ (Ecolampadius with boldness, but 
with respect and afiection. ** If an emperor," say the authors 
of the Syngramma, " were to give a baton oi a wand to a judge, 
saying, * Take— 4his is the power of judging :' — the wand, no 
. doubt, is a. mere sign ; bu^ the words being added thereto, the 
judge has not merely the sign of the power, he has the^^M^^r 
itself." 

The true children o^the Reformation might admit this illus- 
tration. The Syngramma was received .with acclamations, 
. and its authors were looked upon as the defenders of the truth. 

* He retained the uwd ngoifieation of the word w, bat ba-1>nj<p 
itopd, by b»dy^ a «gn of the body. 
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Saveral dirincs^ and even some laymen, in their desire to share 
ia their glory, undertook the defence of the doctrine that was 
assailed, and wrote against CEcolampadius. 

Then it was Strasbur^f interposed, and sought to mediate 
between Switzerland and Germany. Capito andBucer were 
disposed for peace; and, in their view, the question under dis- 
cussion was of secondary importance. Accordingly stepping 
between the two parties, they sent George Cassel, one of their 
colleagues, to Luther, to conjure him bot to snap the h'nk of 
brotherhood which united him with the Swiss divines. 

No where does Luther's character display itself more strik- 
ingly than in this controversy on the Lord's Supper. Never 
did it more clearly appear with what firmness he maintained 
the convictions he believed to be those of a Christian, — with 
what faithfulness he established them on the authority of Scrip 
tur^ alone, — his'sagacity in defending them, and his animated, 
eloquent, and often overpowering argumentation. But, on the 
other hand^ never wasihere a more abundant exhibition of the 
obstinacy with which he brought up every argument for his 
owTi opinion, the little attention he gave to his opponents* rear 
soning, and the uncharitable haste with which he attributed 
their errors to the wickedness of their hearts, and the machi- 
nations of the devil. To the mediator of Strasburg he said,— 
" Either the one party or the other, — either the Swiss or we, 
— i-must be ministers of Satan.^^ 

Such were what Capito termed " the furies of the Saxoii 
Orestes ;" and these furies were succeeded by exhaustion. Lu- 
ther's health suif^r^. One day he &inted in the arms of his 
wife and friends; and, for a whole week, he was as if "in 
death and hell''* He had lost Jeeus.Christ, he said, and was 
driven hither and thither by tempests of despair. The world 
was about to pass away, and prodigies announced that the last 
day was at hand. 

But these divisicms among the friends of the Reformation 
were to have after consequences yet more to bedeplored. The 
Romish divines in Switzerland especially boasted of being 
^ iiaaDOiti»et]niniBr^ japtatos. (L. Epp. m. p. 133.) 
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able to oppose Luther to Zwingle. And yet, if, — now that 
three centuries have passed away, — the recollection of these 
divisions should teach Evangelical Christians the precious 
lesson jof Unity in diversity, and Love in liberty, they will not 
have happened in vain. Even at the time, — ^the Reformer^ 
by thus opposing one another, proved that they were not gov- 
erned by blind hatred of Rome, bat that Truth was the great 
object of their hearts. It must be admitted that there is some^ 
thing generous in such conduct ; and its disinterestedness did 
not fail to produce spme fruit, and extort from: enemies them* 
selves a tribute of interest and esteem. 

But we may go further, and here again we discern the 
Sovereign hand which gtverns all events, and allows nothing 
to happen but what makes part of its own wise plan. Not- 
withstanding his opposition to the Papacy, Luther had a strong 
conservative instinct* Zwingle, on , the contrary^ was predis- 
posed ^o radical reforms. Both these divergent tendencies 
were needed. If LutJ:ier and his followers had been alone in 
the work, it would have stopped short in its progress; and the 
principle of Reformation would not have wrought its des- 
tined effect. If. on the other hand, Zwingle had been alone, 
— ^the thread would have been snapped too abruptly, and the 
Reformation would have found itself isolated from the ages 
which had gone before. 

These two tendencies, which, on a superficial view, might 
seem present only to conflict together, were, on the contrary, 
oidiained to be the complement of each other, — and now that 
three centuries have ps^ed away, we can say that they have 
fulfilled their mission. 

Thus, on «11 sides, the Reformation had to encounter resist* 
ance^ and, after combating the rationalist philosophy of 
Erasmus^ and the fanatical enthusiasm of the Anabaptists, it 
had, in addition, to settle matters at home. But its great and 
lasting struggle was against the Papacy ;'^— and the assault, 
commenced in the cities of the plain, was now earried to the 
most distant mountains^ . * •■ ^ 

The summits of Tockenburg ha^ hterd the «(»md of the 
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Gospel, and three ecclesiastics were prosecuted by. order of 
the bishop, as tainted with heresy. " Only convince us by the 
word of God," said Militus, Doring, and Farer, *' and wa 
will humble ourselves, not only before the chapter, but before 
the very least of the brethren of Jesus Christ. Otherwise, 
we will obey no one; not even the greatest among men."* 

The genuine spirit of Zwlngle and of the Reformation 
speaks out in these words. It was not long before a new in- 
cident occurred to inflame the minds of the mountaineers. A 
meeting of the people took place qn St. Catherine's day ; the 
townsmen gathered in groups, and two men of Schwitz, whose 
business had called them to the Tockenburg, were seated to- 
gether at one of the tables. . They entered into conversation: 
— " Ulric Zwingle,"- exclaimed one of them, " is a heretic and 
a robber." The Secretary Steiger defended the Reformation^ 
Their loud voices attracted the attention of the meeting, 
George Bruggman, uncle to Zwingle, who was seated at an 
adjoining table, angrily left his jseat, exclaiming, "Surely 
they are speaking of Master Ulric ;" on which the guests all 
rose up and followed, apprehending a disturbance. f The 
tumult increased; the bailiff hastily collected the Town- 
council in the open street, and Bruggman was requested, for 
the sake of ^ peace, to content himself with saying, " If you do 
not retract your words, it is yourselves who are liars and 
thieves." " Recollect what you have just said," answered the 
men of Schwitz, " we will not forget it." This said, they 
mounted their horses, and set forward at fall speed for 
Schwitz. t 

The government of Schwitz addressed to the inhabitants 
of the Tockenburg, a letter, which spread terror wherever it 
came. "Stand firm and fear nothing," § wrote Zwingle to 

* Ne potentissimo qtiidem, led soli Deo ejiuqoe verbo. (Zw. £lppi 
p. 370.) 

t Totumque convivium seqoii gruidem conffictom timentet. (Ibid, 
p. 371.) 

% Auf lolches, ritten ne wieder heim. (Ibid. p. 374.) 

I Macti animo eete et int^rziti (Zw. Epp. p. 351.) 
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the Coimcil of his native place: "Let not the Hes they circa-' 
hte concerning me disturb you. There is no brawler but has 
die powe? to call me heretic ; but do you avoid all insulting 
language, tumults, excesses, and mercenary war. Relieve the 
poor ; espouse the cause of the oppressed ; and whatever in- 
sults may be ieaped upon you, hold fast your confidence in 
Almighty God."* 

Zwingle's exhortations had the desired effect. The Coun- 
cil were still hesitating; but the people gathering together in 
their several parishes, unanimously resolved that the Mas9 
should be abolished and the word of God adhered to.f 

The progress of the work wps not less marked in Rhetia, 
from whence Salandronius hpd been compelled to take his de- 
parture, but where Comander was preaching with much bold- 
ness. It is true that the Anabaptists, by their fanatical preach- 
ings in the country of the Orisons, had at first been a great 
hindrance to the progress of the Reformation. The people had 
split into three parties. Some had embraced the doctrines of 
those pretended prophets: others in silent astonishment niedi- 
tated with anxiety on the schism that had declared itself 
And, lastly, the partisans of Rome were loud in their ex- 
ultations. :^ 

A meeting was held at Ilantz, in the Orison league, for the 
purpose of a discussion. The supporters of the Papacy, on 
one hand, the favourers of the Reformation on the other, col-« 
lected their forces. The bishop's vicar at first laboured to 
avoid the dispute. " Such disputations are attended with con- 
siderable expenses," said he ; "I am ready to put down ten 
thousand florins, in order to defray them, but I expect the op- 

* Verbis dirit abstinete .... opem Serte egema .... spem cer- 
tissimam in Deo lepot^atis omnipotent& (Ibid.) Either the date of 
0ie of the letters, 14th and 23d of 1594, mast be a misUkci, or <m« 
letter from Zwingle to his feUow-coantiymen of the Tockenburg must 
be lost. 

t ParochiflB nno consensu statoernnt in verbo Dei manere. (Zw, 
£pp. p. 423.) 

} Pars tertia pa{xstarum est m immansum glpriantium de schknvii* 
inter nos ivsto. (Ibid. p. 400.> 
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poske patty to do as much." "If the bishop has ten thou* 
sand florins at his disposal," exclaimed the rough voice of a 
coui^r3rman in the crowd, "it is from us he has extorted 
them ; to give such poor priests as much more Would be a 
little too bad." " We are a poor set of people," said Coman- 
der, the pastor of Coira , " we can scarcely pay for our soup, 
where then can we raise teff thousand florins."* Every one 
laughed at this stratagem, and the business proceeded. 

Among those present were Sebastian Hofmeister and James 
Amman of Zurich. They held in their hands the Holy 
Scriptures, in Hebrew and Greek, The bishop's vicar 
moved that strangers be desired to withdraw. Hofmeister 
understood this to be directed against him. " We have come 
provided " said he, " with a Hebrew and Greek Bible, in 
order that none may in any way do violence to -the Scripture, 
However, sooner than stand in the way of the conference 
we are willing to retire." "Ah I" cried th^ curate of Dint- 
zen, as he glanced at the books the two Zurichers held in 
their hands, " if the Hebrew and Greek languages had never 
obtained' entrance into our country, there would be fewer 
heresies among us."t "St. Jerome," observed another, "has 
translated the Bible for us, and we don't want the Jewish 
books." " If the Zurichers are excluded," said the banneret 
of Ilantz, the commune will move in the aflfair." " Well," 
replied the others, "let them listen, but let them be silent." 
The Zurichers were accordingly allowed , to remain, and 
their Bible with them. 

Comander, rising in his place, read from the first of his 
published theses^ — "The Christian Church is born of the 
word of God. Its duty is to hold. fast that Word, and not to 
give ear to any other voice." He proceeded to establish 
what he advanced by numerous passages from the Scriptures. 
" He went boldly forward^" says an eye-witness, " planting 

^ ^rwar^ gute anHie'GeteQea mit lehren Bdcklen. (Fdssl. Beytr 
i. p. 358.) 

t W&r« die Griaohitdhe und HebraiMshe Spradia jucfat in das 
Liand g^ommen. (Ibid; p. 360,) ' 
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his foot, at every step, with the firmness of fin ox's tread.*'* 
" This will last all day," said the vicar. — " When he is nt 
table with his friends, listening to those who play the flute, 
he does not grudge the time,"t remarked Hofmeister. 

Just then one of the spectators lefl his seat, and elbowing his 
passage through the crowd, forced his way up to Comander, 
waving his arras, scowling on the Reformer, and knitting his 
brows. He seemed like one beside himself; and as he bustled 
up to Comander, many thought he was going to strike Jiim-J 
He was a schoolmaster of Coira. "I have written down 
various questions for you to answer;" said he to Comander : 
" answer them directly," " I stand here,"' said the Reformoy 
of the Grisons, " to defend my teaching. Dp you attack it, 
and I will answer you ; or, if not, go Wk to your place. I 
will reply to you when I have done." The schoolmaster de- 
liberated for an instant. " Well," said he, at last, — and re- 
turned to his seat. 

It was proposed to proceed to consider the doctrine of the 
Saprament. The abbot of St. Luke's declared that it was 
not without awe that he approached such a subject ; aijd the 
vicar devoutly crossed himself in fear. 

The schoolmaster of Coira, who had before showed his 
readiness to attack Comander, with much volubility began to 
argue for the received doctrine of the Sacrament, groundipg- 
what he said on the words, — " This is my body." " My dear 
Berre," said Comander to him, "how do you understand these 
wordSj — John is Elias ?" " I understand," replied JBerre, who 
saw Comander's olgect in the question, " I omdei-stand that he 
was truly and essentially Elias." " And why then," continued 
Comander, "did John the Baptisthimself say tothe Pharisees 
that he was not Elias ?" The schoolmaster was silent ; and 
at last ejaculated,—" It is true." All laughed, — even the 
friends who had urged him to speak. 

♦ Satzte den Fusg wie ein muder Ochs. (Fussl. Beytr. i. p. 362.) 
t Den Pfeiffojrn zQzohdren, die ... . wie den F^rsten hefieiteii* 

(Ihid.) 
I Blintzeta. mit den Angen, mmp&ta die Stune; (F&siL BejrtEi i 

p. 368.) 
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The abbot of Saint Lake's spoke at much length on the 
6upper ; and the conference was finally closed. Seven priests 
embraced the Gospel. The most perfect religious liberty was 
proclaimed; and in several of the churches the Romish wor- 
ship was abolished, " Christ," to use the words of Salandro- 
nlus, " grew up every where in the mountains, like the tender 
grass of the springy and his ministers were like living foun- 
tains, watering those Alpine pastures."* 

The Reformation was advancing, with yet more rapid strides^, 
in Zurich. Dominicans, Augustines, Capucins, so long op- 
posed to each other, were reduced to the necessity of living to- 
gether ; — an anticipated 'puTgatorn for these poor monks. In 
place of those degenerated institutions were founded schools, 
an hospital, a theological seminary. Learning and charity 
everywhere took the place of sloth and selfishness. 

These triumphs of the Reformation could not escape notice. 
The monks^ the priests, and their prelates, not knowing how to 
move, everywhere felt that the ground was passing from under 
their feet ; and that the Church was on the point of sinking 
under its unprecedented dangers. The oligarchs of the can- 
tons, — ^ihe hired supporters of foreign capitulations, perceived 
there was no time to be lost, if they wished to preserve their 
own privileges ; ^nd at the moment when the Church, in her . 
terror, was sinking into the earth, they again tendered her the 
support of their arms bristling with steel A John Eaber was 
reinforced by a Stein or John Hug of Lucerne, and the civil 
authority came forward to assist that power of the hierarchy 
which, opens his mouth to blasph^ne and makes war against 
the saints, t 
. Public opinion had for a long while demanded a conference^ 
No other way appeared of quelling the people.^ " Only cour 
vince us from the Scriptures," said the Council of Zurich to 
the Diet, " and we will fall in with your desires." " TI» 

* Vita, moribus et doctrina herbescenti Christo apod RhoBtoi fbnt 
krigans. (Zw. Epp. p. 485.) t Rev. xiil ^ 

X Das der gmein man, one eine oflfae diffputation, nitt sii ttilkn. 
WM. (BulTrng. Chr. i, p. 331.) . ' - 
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Zurichera^" said the people, " have giv&i you their pronilae ; 
if 3rou are able to refute them from the Scriptures, why not do 
it i And if not able, why not yourselves conform to the 
Bible?" 

The conferences at Zurich had had a mighty influence ; it 
seemed politic to oppose to them a conference held in a citym 
the interest of Rome ; taking* at the same time all necessary 
precautions to secure the victory to the Pope's party. 

It is tru6 that the eame party had declared such discussions 
'unlawful, — ^buta door of evasion was found to escape that di^ 
ficuhy ; for, said they, all that it is proposed to do is to declare 
and condemn the pestilent doctrine of Zwingle.* This diffi- 
culty obviated, they looked about them for a sturdy disputant 
and Doctor £ck offered himself He had no fear of the issue. 
<< Zwingle, no doubt, has more knowledge of cows than of 
books," t observed he, as Hofmeister reports. 

The Grand Council of Zurich despatched a safe-conduct for 
Eck to repair direct to Zurich ; but £ck answered that he 
would await the enswer of the Confederation. Zwingle, on 
this, proposed to dispute at 8t. Gall, or at Schaffhausen, bat 
the Council, grounding its decision on an article in the federal 
compact, which provided that* any person accused of raisde* 
meanor should be tried in the place of hi& abode, enjoined 
Zwingle to retract his ofier. 

The Diet at length came to the decision that a conference 
4ihould take place at Baden, and appointed the l6th of May, 
1526. This meeting promised important consequences ; for 
it was the result and the seal of that alliance that had just been 
concluded between the power of the Church and the aristocrats 
of the Confederation. " See," said Zwingle to Vadian, ^ what 
these oligarchs and Paber^ are daring enough to attempt" 

Accordingly, the decision to be expected from the Diet was 
m question oide&p interest in Switzerland. None could doubt 

• Diet of Lttc«rne, 13th of March, 1536. 
^ t Er habe wohl mehr Kuhe gemolken alt Biicher gdeiezi. (ZiK. 
upp. ii. p. 405.) 

} Vide nupc <|iiid audeant oligarchi atqus Fabff. (Zw. Epp. p. 484) 



dat a conferenee held uader finch auspices would he any thing 
bat auspicious to the Reformation. Were not the fire cantons 
most devoted to the Pope's views paramount in influence in 
Baden? Ha4 they not already condemned Zwingle's doc- 
trine, and pursued it with fire and sWord ? At Lucerne had 
he not been burnt in effigy with every expression of contempt ? 
At Fribtirg had not his writings been consigned to the flames 7 
Throughout the Ave cantons was not his death demanded by 
popular clamour? The cantons that exercised a sort of suze- 
rainty in Baden, had they not declared that Zwingle should 
be seized if he set foot x)n any part of their.territory ?• Had 
not Uberlinger, one of their cfaiefe, declared that he only wished 
he had him in his power that he might hang him, though he 
diould be called an executioner as long as he lived?! And 
Doctor Eck himself had he not for years past called lor flrib 
Attd sword as the only methods to be resorted to against here- 
jtics? — WhsAAhea m&8t be the end of this conference, and 
what resuk can it have butifae death of the Reformer ? 

Such wete the fears that agitated the commission appointed 
at Zurich, to examii^ into tha matter. Zwingle, beholding 
their agitation rose and said,. << You know what happened at 
Baden to the valiant mm of Btammheim, and how the blood 
of the Wirdus stained thescaflbid — and yet we are summoned 
to the very pi»^e of their execution ! Let Zurich, Berne, 
Saint Gall, or, if they will, Basle, Ckuistanee, or Schafl*hausen 
be chosen for the conference ; let it be agreed th^ none but 
essential points shall be discussed^ that the word of God shall 
be th^ only standard c^ authority which nothing shall he al- 
lowed to supersede, and then I am ready to come forward."^ 

Meanwhile, fanaticism waafalieady aroused and was striking 
dmvn her victims. Oa the 10th of May, 1526, that is, about 
a week before th^ discussion at B«d^, a consistory) headedr by 

* ZwiDgli in ihrem QeJAei, wo er bety«ten w«rd«, ge&xigm xa. 
nehm^n. (Zw. Ojpp. iL p. 422.) 

t Da wollte er gern all Msn Lebtag ein Henker genannt wei^faa 
{Ibid. p. 454.) , . r 

I Welleni wir ganz geneigt jyn ze crschyneii, (Zw. Opp. ii. 433.) 
28* 
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the same Faber who challeDged Zwmgle, edodemned to dw 
flames, as a heretic, an evangelical minister named John 
Httgle, pastor of Lindau,'*' who sang the Te Deum while 
walking to the place of execution. At the same time, another 
minister, named Peter Spengler was drowned at F^iburg, by 
order of the bishop of Constance. - 

Gloomy tidings reached Zwingle from all 4ide& His 
brother-in-law, Leonard Tremp, wrote to him from Berne: 
" I conjure you ais you value your life, not to repair to Badoi. 
I know that they will not respect your safe-conduct."f 

It was confidently asserted that a project hacT been formed 
to seize, gag, and throw him into a boat which should carry 
him off to some secret place4 Taking into consideration 
these threats of danger and death, the Council of Zuricli re- 
solved that Zwingle should not go to Baden.^ 

The day for the discussion being fixed for the 19th of May, 
the disputants and representatives of the cantons and bishop* 
slowly collected. First, on the side of the Roman Catholic*, 
appeared the pompous and boastful Eck ; on the Protestant 
side, the modest and gentle CElcoJampadius. The latter was 
fully sensible of the perils attending this discussion : — " Long 
had he hesitated," says an ancietit historian, '* like a timid stag, 
worried by furbus dogs ;" at length he decided on proceeding 
to Baden ; first making this solemn protestation^-" I recog- 
nise no other rule of judgment. than the word of God." He 
had, at first, much wished that Zwingle should share his per* 
ils;|| but' he soon saw reason to believe that if the intrepid 
doctor had' shown himself in that &natical city, the anger of 
the. Roman Catholics, kindling at the sight of him, would 
have involved them both in destilxction. 

The first step was to determine the laws whicH should re- 

* Hune hotninem hareticum ^amnamus, prcjidmus et Gonenlounu*. 
(Hotting. Helv. K. Gesch. iii. p. 300.) 

t Caveatia per caput vestrum. (Zw. Epp. p. 483.) 

i Navigio captum, ore mox obturato, clam faisae deportandum. (Oiw. 
IfycVitZtr.) 

f ZwingUum Sonatas Tigurinin Badenamdimittererecoiaiit (IM.) 

I 8i perieliUberis, periditabimar omnes %tcxm. (Zw. Epp. p. Sit.) 
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glilate the eootroversy. £ck proposed that the deputies of the 
Forest Cantons should be authorized to pronounce, the final 
judgment,-^e proposal which, if it had been adopted, would 
have decided beforehand the condemnation of the reformed doc- 
triijfes. Thoraas Plater, who had come from Zurich to attend 
the conference, was despatched by CEcolampadius to ask 
Zvungle's advice. Arriving at night, he was with dif^culty 
admitted into the Reformer's house. Zwingle, waking up 
and rubbing his eyes, exclaimed, " You are an unseasonable 
visitant,^ — what news do you bring ? For these six weeks 
past, I have had ho rest ; thanks to this dispute."* Plater 
stated what Eck required. "And how," replied Zwingle, 
" can those peasants be made to understand such matters? they 
would be much more at home in milking their cows."t 

On the 21st of May the conference began. Eck and Fa- 
ber, accompanied by prelates, magistrates, and doctors, robed 
in damask and silk, and bedizened with rings, chains, and 
crosses, J repaired to the church. Eck haughtily ascended a 
pulpit superbly decorated, whilst the humble CEcolampadiiis, 
meanly clad, sat facing his adversary upon a rudely construct- 
ed platform. " During the whole time the conference lasted," 
says the chronicler Bullinger, "Eck and his party were lodg- 
ed in the parsonage house of Baden, faring sumptuously, liv- 
ing gaily and disorderly, drinking freely the wine with which 
they were supplied by the abbot of Wettingen.§ Eck, it was 
said, takes the baths at Baden, but it is in wine that he bathes. 
The Reformers, on the contrary, made but a sorry appear- 
ance, and were scoffed at as a troop of mendicants. Their 
manner of life afforded a striking contrast to that of the Pope's' 
champions. The landlord of the Pike, the inn at which 
CEcolampadius lodged, curious to see how the latter spent his 
time in his room, reported that whenever he l6oked iri on him, 

■* Ich bin in 6 Woehen nis in das Beth Komm«n. (Plater's Leben. 
p. 263.) 

t. Sie ventundcn eich bas anf Knh siftlkeik. (Ibid.) 

t MHSyden, DamastundSammekbaklflTdat (BolU Chr* i pi 951;) 

§ Verbnicbten vfl wyn^ (Ibid.) * 



he found him either reading or praying. It tnust be confiMh 
ed, said he, that he is a very pious heretic." 

The discussion lasted eighteen days; and every morning 
the clergy of Baden wentjn solemn procession, chauming 
litanies, in order to ensure victory. Eck was the only oae 
who spoke in defence of the Romish doctrines. He was at 
Baden exactly what he was at Tjeipsic, with the same Ger- 
man twang, the same broad shoulders and sonorous voice, re- 
minding one of a town-crier, and in appearance more like a 
butcher than a divine. He was vehement in disputing,, ac- 
cording to his usual custom ; trying to wound his opponents 
by insuhing language, and even now and then breaking out 
in an oath.* The president never called him to order— 

Eck stamps his feet and daps his hands, 

He raves, he swears, he scolds; 
** I do," cries he, "what Rome, commands, 

And teach what'er she holds."t 

(EcolampadioSy on the contrary, with his serene counte- 
nance, his noble and patriarchal air, spoke with so much mild- 
ness, but at the same time with so much ability and courage, 
that even his antagonists, affect^ and impressed, whispered to 
one another, " Oh that the tall sallow man were on our side."^ 
Sometimes, indeed, he was moved at beholding the his^tred and 
violence of his auditors : " Oh," said he, " with what impa- 
tience do they listen to me; but God ^ will not forego His 
glory, and it is that only that we seek."§ 

CEcolampadius haying combated Eck's first thesis, which 
turned on the real presence, Haller, who had reached Baden 
after the commencement of the discussion, entered the lists 
against the second. Little used to such discussions, constitu- 
tiwially timid, fettered by the instructions of his government, 
* So ^twuBcht imm ettwan ein ^hiir. (Bull. Chr. L p. 381.) 
1" "^gg zablet mit fiissen und henden 
* Fing an ackelken und schendan, ate. 
(Contemporaneous Poems of Nicholas Manuel of Berne.) 
t O were der lange gal nuua uff unser syten. (Bull. Chr. L p. 363.) 
f Domino suam glodain, q)EUUBi sdvarn cupiians no jitiqitam^^tiittlMr* 
l«w. Epp. p. 5110 
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md embarrassed by the presence of its chief magiatratd, Gaa» 
pard Mullinen, a bitter enemy of the RefoimatioD, Haller had 
none of the confident bearing of his antagonist ; but he had 
more real strength. When Haller had concluded, (Ecolanx* 
padius again entered the lists, and pressed Eck so closely, thai 
Uie latter was compelled to Ml back upon the custom of the 
diurch. " In our Switzerland," anawered (Ecolampadius, 
** custom is of no force unless it be according to the constitu- 
tion ; now, inallmattera of faith, the Bible is our constitution." 
The third thesis, regarding invocation of saints ; the fourth, 
in images; the fifth, on purgatory, were successively dis- 
eussed. No one came forward to diapute the two last theses, 
which bore reference to original sin and baptism. 

Zwingle took an important- part in the .whole of the discus* 
•ion. The Catholic party had appointed four secretaries, and 
prohibited all other persons from taking notes on pain of 
death.* Nevertheless, a student from the Valais, named Je- 
rome Walsch, gifted with a retentive memory, carefully im- 
pressed upon his mind all that he heard, and upoa leaving tha 
assembly privately committed his recollections* to writing, 
Thomas Plater, andZimmermannof Winterthur, carried these 
notes to Zwingle every day, as also letters from QGcolampa^ 
dius, and brought back the Reformer's answers. The gates 
of Baden were guarded by halberdiers, and it was only by 
inventing difierent excuses that the two messengers could evade 
the questions of the soldiers, who were at a loss to compre- 
hend why these youths so frequently entered and quitted the 
city.t Thus Zwingle, though absent from Baden in bodily 
presence, was with them in spirit. 

He advised and strengthened his friends, and refuted his 
adversaries. "Zwingle," says Oswald Myconius, "has la- 

*'Man sollte einem ohne aller weiter Urtbeilen, den E!opf abhaueou 
(Thorn. Platen. Lebens Beschrdb. p 262.) 

t When I was asked, "Whkt are you going to do 1" I replied, " I am 
carrying ehickens to sell to the geotlemea who are come to the baths :** ■— 
the chickens were given me at Zurich,. and the guards could not unde>> 
■taod how it was that I always got thm so£;«^ and in so short a tip% 
(Plater's Autobiography.) ■ n- .-t 
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beared more ia meditating tipon and watching the contetti 
and transmitting his advice to Baden, than he could have done 
by disputing in person in the midst of his enemies."* 

During the whole time of the conference the Roman Catho- 
lics were in a ferment, poblishing abroad the report of advan- 
tages gained by them. ** (Ecolampadius," cried they, " van- 
quished by Eck, lies prostrate on the field, and sues for quar- 
ter ;t the Pojje'a authority will be every where restored.^' J 
These statements were industriously circulated throughout the 
cantons, and the many, prompt to believe every tumour, gave 
credit to these vauntings of the partisans of Rome. 

Th^ discussion being concluded, the monk Murner of Lu- 
cerne, nicknamed the " tom-cat," came forward and read forty 
^articles of accusation against Zwingla " I thought," said he, 
*< that the dastard would appear and answer for himself, but he 
has not done so: I am therefore justified by every law, both 
human and divine, in declaring forty times over, that the tyrant 
of Zurich and all his partisans are rebels, liars, perjured per- 
sons,, adulterers, infidels, thieves, robbers of temples, fit only 
for the gallows ; and that any honest man must disgrace him- 
self if he hold any intercourse with them, of what kind soever.'* 
Such was the opprobrious language which, at that time, was 
honoured with the name of " Christian controversy," by 
divines whom the Church of Rome herself might well blush 
to acknowledge. 

' Great agitation prevailed at Baden ; the gi?neral feeling 
was that the Reformers were overcome not by force of argu- 
ments, but by power of lungs.^ Only CEcolampadius and 
ten of his friends signed a protest against the theses of Eck, 

* Gluam laborasflet diaputando vel inter medios hostes. (Osw. Mjc 
VU. Zw.) See the various writings composed by Zwmgle relative to the 
Baden oonf^ence. (0pp. ii. p. 998, 620. * 

t CEcolampadius victus jacet ia arena prostratos ah Eccio, herhara por- 
lexit. (Zw. Epp. p. 514.) 

t Spem conctpiunt totam (bfe ut regnnm ipsorum restitaator. (Ibicl. 
f). 513.) 

I JMe Evangelische weren wol ubmchrym, nicht aber uberdi9jpuiiitri 
(HoUing. Helv. K. Gewsh. Ui. p. 330.) 
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wkilst^ thejr were adopted by no less than eighty persons, in* 
eluding thode who had presided at the discussion, and all the 
monks of Wittengen. Haller had left Baden before the ter- 
mination of the conference. 

The majority of the Diet then decreed, that as Zwingle, the 
leader in tiiisse pernicious doctrines, refused to appear, and as 
the ministers who had come to Baden hardened themselves 
against conviction, both the one and .the others were in conse* 
quence cast out from the bosom of the church.* 

But this celebrated contest, which had originated in the zeal 
of the oligarchs and the clergy, was yet in its effects to be fatal 
to both. Those who had contended for the Gospel, returning 
to thei:r homes, infused into their fellow-citizens an enthusiasm 
for the cause they had defended ; and Berne and Basle, two 
of the most influential cantons of the Helvetic conft;deration, 
began thenceforth to fall away from the ranks of the Papacy, 

It was to be expected that (Ecolampadius would be the first 
to suffer, the rather as he was not a native of Switzerland; 
'and it was not without some fear that he returned to Basle. 
But his alarm was quickly dissipated. His gentle words had 
sunk deeply into those unprejudiced minds which had been 
closed against the vociferations of Eck ; and he was received 
with acclamations by all men of piety. His adversaries, it is 
true, used all their efforts to exclude him from the pulpit, but 
in vain : he taught and preached with greater energy than 
before, and never had the people manifested^ more ardent 
thirst for the word of the Lord-t 

The course of events at Berne W£is 6f a similar character. 
The conference at Baden, which it had been hoped woul4 
atifle the Reformation, gave to it a new impulse in this the 
;most powerful of. the Swiss cantons. No sooner had HaJler 
arrived in the capital, than the inferior Council summoned him 
before them, and commanded him to celebrate mass. Haller 
asked leave to answer before the Grand Council; and the 
people came together, thinking it behoved them to defend their 

• yon geanemer Kylchen usageitoMen, (BuU. Chr. p. 355.) 
t Plebe VeAi Domipi admodum sitiente. (Zw. Epp. p. 518.) 
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pastor. Hallei^ ia alarm, declared that he woald rather qak 
the city than be th« innocent occasion of di89rdeT8. Upon 
this, tranquillity being restored, "I^" said the Refofmer, "I 
am required to perform mass I must resign my office: the 
honour of God and the truth of His holy Word lie nearer to 
my heart than any care what « I ehall eat, or wherewithal I 
i^all be clothed? " Haller uttered these words with much 
emotion ; the members of the Council were affected ; evoi 
some of his opponents were moved to tears.* Once more was 
moderation found to be strength. To meet in some measure 
the requirements of Rome, HaHer was removed from his office 
of canon, but appointed preacher. His most violent eneiQies, 
Lewis and Anthony von Diesbach and Anthony von Erlach, 
indignant at this decision, immediately withdrew from the 
Council and the city, and threw up their rank as citizens. 
** Berne stumbled," said Haller, "but she has risen up in 
greater strength than ever." This firmness of the Bernese 
made a powerful impression in Switzerland.! 

But the effects of the conference of Baden were not confined 
to Berne and Basle. While these events were occurring in 
those powerful cities, a movement more or less of the same 
character was in progress in several other states of the Con- 
federation. The preachers of St. Gall, oii their return from 
Baden, proclaimed the Gospel.:|: At the conclusion of a 
public meeting, the images were removed from the parish 
church of St. Lawrence, and the inhabitants parted with their 
costly dresses, jewels, rings, and gold chains, that they might 
employ the money in works of charity. The. Reformation 
did, it is true, strip men of their possessions, but it was in order 
that the poor might be clothed ; and the only worldly goods 
it claimed the surrender of were those of the Reformed 
themselves. § 

♦ Tillier, Gesch. v. Bc/n., iii. p. 343. 

t ProAiit hie nolns Bernates tam dextre in aervando Berchtotdo mao 
^giffie. (Ecol. ad. Zw. Epp. p. 518.) 

t San Gallenses ofHciis suis restitutos. (Zw. Epp. p. 618.) 

« KostLare Kidder, Kteiiiodleii, Rb^, Ketten, etc fteywfll% i 
(Hott. iii, p. 338.) • 
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' At Malhausen ihe preaching was continued with unwearied 
boMnefis, f hurgovia and the Rheniah provinces daily drew 
nearer to the doctrine held in Zurich. Immediately after the 
conference, Zurzach abolished the use of images in its church- 
es, aftd almost the whole district of Baden received the Gospel. 
Nothing can show more clearly than such facts as these 
which party had really triumphed. Hence we find Zwingle, 
contemplating what was passing around him, giving thanks 
to God :-^" Manifold are their attacks," said he, " but the Lord 
is above all their threaten in gs and all their violence ; — a won- 
derful unanimity in behalf of the Gospel prevails in the city 
and canton of Zurich — we shall overcome all things by the 
prayer of faith."* Shortly afterwards, writing to Haller, he 
expressed himself thus: "Every thing here below follows its 
appointed course: — after the rude northern blast comes the 
gentle breeze. The scorching heat of summer is succeeded 
by the treasures of autumn. And now after stem contests, the 
Creator of all things, whom we serve, has opened for us a 
passage into the aiemy's camp. We are at last permitted to 
receive among us the Christian doctrine, that dove so long 
<lenied^ entrance, but which has never ceased to watch for th6 
fcour when she might return. Be thou the Noah to receive 
and shelter her." 

This same year Zurich made an important acquimtion. 
Conrad Pellican, superior of tho Franciscan convent at Basle, 
l^ofessox of theology when only twenty-four years of age, had, 
through the interest of Zwingk, been chosen to fill the office 
of Hebrew professor at Zurich. On bis arrival heaaid, "I 
have long since renounced the Pope, and desired to live to 
Christ." t Pdlican's. critical talents rendered him one of the 
mo^ useful labourers in the great work of the Reformation; 

Early in 1527, Zurich, still exekded from the Diet by ther 
Romish cantons, and wishing to take advantage of the oibre 
(avourable dispos^ion manifested by some of the confederates^ 

• Fideli enim oratione omnia superabimas. (Zw. Epp. p. 519.) 
-f* • Jamdodum papn renuntiavi et Christo vivefe ecncapivl (Ibid. p. 
4560 — /^ 

VOL. ni. 29 
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convened an assembly within her own walls. It was attended 
by deputies from Berne, Basle, Schaffhausen, Appenzell 
and Saint Goll " We require," said the deputies of Zurich, 
" thai God's word, which alone leads us to Christ crucified, be 
the one thing preached, taught, and exalted. We renounce 
all aoctrines of men, whatever may have been the custom of 
our forefathers; being well assured that if they had been 
visited by this divine light of the Word, which we enjoy, they 
would have embraced it with more reverence than we, their 
unworthy descendants."* The deputies present promised to 
take into consideration the representations made by their 
brethiten of Zurich. 

Thus the breach in the walls of Rome was every day 
widened. The Baden conference it was hoped would have 
jcpaired it ; but, on the contrary, from that time forward the 
cantons that had hitherto been only doubtful appeared wilhog 
to make common cause with Zurich. The Reformation was 
already. spreading among the inhabitants of the plain, and be- 
ginning to ascend the sid-es of the mountains ; — ^and.the more 
ancient cantons, which had been as the cradle and are still the 
citadel of Switzerland — seemed in their alpine inclosures alone 
lo adhere faithfully to the religion of their fathers. These 
mountaineers, constantly exposed to violent storms, avalancbes, 
and overflowing torrents, are all their lives obliged to struggle 
against these formidable enemies, and to sacrifice every thing 
for the preservation of the pastures where their flocks grase, 
and the roo& which shelter them from the tempest, and wbicli 
lit any momeht may be swept away by an inundation. Hence 
a conservative principle is strikingly developed among them, 
and has been transmitted from generation to generation. With 
these children of the mountains, wisdom consists in preserving 
what they have inherited from their fathers. 

At the period we are recording these riide Helvetians strug- 
gled against the Reformation that came to change their laith 
and worship, as at this very hour they contend against the 

* Mit hoherem^erth and mehr Dankbarksit daanirir i 
(Zurich Arehiv. Absch. Soimtag nach lichtmaiwe.) 
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loMii^ wa^ero which Unable from thmr snow-clad bills, ot 
against thos0 modem aotions and politics which have es* 
tublished themselves ia thd adjoining cantons. They will 
probably be the very last to lay down their arms before that 
twofold power which has already planted its stimdard on the 
adjacent hills^ and is steadily gaining ground upon these con- 
servative communities. 

Accordingly, these cantons, yet more irritated against Berne 
than' against Zurich, and trembling lest that powerful state 
should desert their interests, assembled their deputies in Berne 
itaelf, eight days aftei^ the conference at Zurich. They called 
on the Council to deprive the innovating teachers of their 
i)ffice^ to proscribe their doctrines, and to maintain the ancient 
apd true Christian fakh, as confirmed by past ages and sealed 
hy the blood of ma<rtyrSi ^^ Conveae all the bailiwicks of the 
canton," cidded they, " if you refuse to do this, we will take it 
upon ourselves." The Bemese weiie irritated, and replied, 
^< We require no assistance in the directing of those who hold 
iwtthority under us " 

This answer only inflamed the anger of the Forest Cantons; 
and (hose very cantons, which had been the cradle of the politv- 
4ftd liberty of Switzetlaod^ affrighted at the progress of,relu 
gimis liberty^ began to seek even foreign alManees in order td 
destroy it In opposing^ the enemies of the tapituktions it 
tewnedtothem reasonable to seek the aid of capitulations; 
and if the oligarchs of Switzerland were not sufficiently power* 
ftil, it was natural to have recourse to the princes their allies. 
Austria, who had foumd it impossible to maintain her own 
authority in the Confederation^ was ready to interfere to 
Atrtexigthen the power of Rome. Berne learnt with terror that 
Ferdinand^ brother of Charles V., was preparing to march 
against Zurich, and all those who t9ok part with the Hefor* 
xnation.* 

Circumstances were becoming more trying. A succession 
of events, more or less adverse, such as the excesses of the Ana- 

* Berne a Zorich, le lundi apres Misericorde, (Kirchoff. B. HaUer* 
p. 86.) 
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baptists, the disputes with Luther eoQceming' the Lonf s Sup* 
per, and other causes, seemed to have compromised the pros- 
pects of the Reformation in Switzerland. The conference at 
Baden had disappointed the hopes of the Papists, and the sword 
which they had brandished against their opponents had hem 
shivered in their hands ; but their animosity and rage did bat 
increase, and they began to prepare for a fresh effort. The 
Imperial power was in motion ; and the Austrian bands, which 
had been compelled to shameful flight irom the defiles of Mor- 
garten and the heights of Sempach, stood ready to enter Switz- 
erland with flying banners, to confirm the tottering authority 
of Rome. The moment was critical : it was no longer possi- 
ble to halt between two opinions ; — ^to be " neither ckar not 
muddy." Berne and other cantons which had so long hesi- 
tated were reduced to the necessity of decision, either to return 
without loss of time to the Papal ranks, or to take their stand 
with boldness on the side of Christ. 

Just then William Farel, a Frenchman from the mountaiiis 
of Dauphiny, communicated a powerful impulse to Swkzct- 
land) — decided the reformation of the western cantonsi, hitherto 
sunk in a profound slumber, and so caused the balance to ia* 
cline in favour of the new doctrines throughout the Confedera- 
tion. Farel's coming resembled the arrival of those fredi 
troops, who, just when the battie hangs doubtfully, appear 
upon the field, throw themselves into the thick of the fight and 
decide the victory. He led the way in Switzerland for ano- 
ther Frenchman, whose austere faith and commanding genius 
were ordained to terminate the Reformation, and render the 
work complete. In the persons of these distinguished men 
France took her part in that vast commotion which agitated 
Christendom. It is therefore time that we should tarn our 
attention to France. 



BOOK XIL 

THE FREKCB. — 1500 — 1526. 

One essential character ef Christianity, is its Universality 
Very different in this respect are the religions of particular 
countries that then have invented. Adapting themselves to 
this or that nation, and the point of progress which it has 
^ reached, they hold it fixed and motionless at 4hat point — or if 
from any extraordinary cause the people are carried forward, 
their religion is left behind, and so becomes' useless to 
them. 

There has been a religion of Egypt — of Greece — of Rome, 
and even of Judea. Christianity is the only religion of Manr 
kind. 

U has for its origin in man — Sin ; and this is a character 
that appertains not merely te one rdce, but which is the inheri- 
tance ef all mankind. Hence, as meeting the highest neces- 
sities of our common nature, the Gospel is received as from 
Gody at once by the most barbarous nations, and the most civ- 
ilized communities. Without deifying national peculiarities^ 
like the religions of antiquity, it nevertheless does not destroy 
them, as modern cosmopolism akns to do. It does better, for 
it sanctifies, ennobles, and raises them to a holy oneness, by the 
new and living principle it communicates to them. 

The introduction of the Christian religion into the world 
has produced an incalculable change in history. There had 
previously been only a history of nations, — ^there is now a 
history of mankind ; and the idea of an education of human 
nature as a ivhole, — an ediv^ation, the work of Jesu^ Christ 
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himself, — ^is become like a compass for the historian, the key 
of history, and the hope of nations. 

But the effects of the Christian religion are seen not merely 
among all nations, but in all the successive periods of their 
progress. 

When it first appeared, the world resembled a torch about 
to expire in darkness, and Christianity called forth anew a 
heavenly flame. 

In a later age, the barbarian nations had rushed upon the 
Roman territories, carrying havoc and confusion wherever 
they came ; and Christianity, holding up the cross against the 
desolating torrent, had subdued, by its influence, the half-sav- 
age children of the north, and moulded society anew. 

Yet an element of corruption lay hidden in the religion 
carried by devoted missionaries among these rude populations. 
Their faith had come to them almost as much from Rome as 
&om the Bibte. Ere long that element expanded; man 
every where usurped the place of God, — ^the distinguishing 
character of the church of Rome ; and a revival of religion 
became necessary. This Christianity gave to man in the age 
of which we are treating. 

The progress of the Reformation in the countries we have 
hitherto surveyed has shown us the new teaching rejecting' 
the excesses of the Anabaptists, and the newly arisen prophets : 
but it is the shallows of Incredulity which it especially en- 
countered in the country to which we are now to turn our 
attention. Nowhere had bolder protests been heard against 
die superstitions and abuses of the Church. Nowhere had 
there been a more striking exhibition of that love of learning^, 
apart from, or independent of, Christianity, which often leads 
to irreligion. France bore within it at once two reformations, 
— the one of man, the other of God. " Two nations were 
in her womb, and two manner of people were to be separated 
from her bowels."* 

In France not only had the Reformation to combat incre- 
dulity as well as superstition, it found a third antagonist which 

♦ Gen.. XXV. 23. 
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it had not aicoiintered, at least in so much strength, among 
the Germenic population, aud this was immorality. Proffi- 
gacy in the church was great. Debauchery sat upon the 
throne of Francis the First and Catherine de Medicis ; and 
the rigid virtues of the Reformers provoked the ange:^ of the 
Sardanapajuses.* Wherever it came, doubtless, — ^but especi- 
ally in France — the Reformation was necessarily not only 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical, but, moreover, moral. 

These violent opposing influences, which the Reformation 
encountered at one and the same moment among the French 
people, gave to it a character altogether peculiar. Nowhere 
did it so often have its dwelling in dungeons, or bear so' mark- 
ed a resemblance to the Christianity of the first ages in faith 
And love, and in the number of its martyrs. If in those coun- 
tries of which we have heretofore i^ken the Reformation 
was more illustrated by its triumphs, in those wt are about to 
apeak of it was more glorious in its reverses! If elsewhere 
it might point to more thrones and council chambers, here it 
could appeal to more scaffolds and hill-side meetings. Who- 
ever knows in what consists the real glory of Christianity 
upon earth, and the features that assimilate it to its Author 
will study with a deep feeling of veneration and affection 
the history, often marked with blood, which we are now to 
recount. 

Of those who have^ afterwards shone on the stage of life, 
the greater number have been born and have grown up in the 
provinces. Paris is like a tree wfeich spreads out to view its 
flowers and its fruit, but of which the roots draw from a dis- 
tance and from hidden depths of the soil the nutritive juices 
■which they transform. The Reformation followed this law. 

The Alps, which had witnessed the rise of fearless Chris- 
tian men in every canton, and almost in every valley of Switz- 
erland, were destined in France also to sheher, with their 
lengthened shadows, the infancy of some of the earliest Re- 
formers. For ages they had preserved their treasure more 
or less pure in their lofty valleys, amcmg the inhabitants of tba 
* Sardanapalus (Henry II.) inter scorto. (Calvini Epp. M.S.) 
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PicdmoBtese districts of Luzerne, Angrogne, and Peyrouse, 
The truth, which Rome had not been able to wrest from them, 
had spread from the heights to the hollows and base of the 
mountains in Provence and in Danphiny. 

The year aflei the accession of Charles VIIL, the son of 
Louis XI. and a youth of feeble health and timid character 
— Innocent VIII. had been invested with the PontiflTs tiara. 
(1484.) He had seven or eight sons by different women : — 
hence, according to an epigram of that age^ the Romans unani 
mously gave him the name of Father* 

There was, at this time, on the southern declivities of tba 
Alps of Dauphiny and along the banks of the Durance, as 
after-growth of the ancient Vaudois opinions. " The roots," 
says an old chronicler, " were continually putting forth firesii 
shoots in all directions."! Bold men were heard to desig- 
nate the Church of Rome the * church of evil spirits,' arwi to 
maintain that it was quite as profitable to pray in a stable as 
in a church. 

The clergy, the bishops, and the Roman legates were loud 
in their outcries, and on the 5th of May, 1487, Innocent VIIL 
the ' Father* of the Romans, issued a bull against these hum- 
ble Christians. ** To arms," said the Pontifj; " to arms ! and 
trample those heretics under your feet as you would crush the 
venomous serpent." :|: 

At the approach of the Legate, at the head of an army of 
eighteen thousand men, and a host of voluntaries, drawn to- 
gether by the hope of sharing in the plunder of the Vaudois, 
the latter abandoned their dwellings and- retired to the moun- 
tains, caverns, and clefts of the rocks, as the birds flee for 
shelter when a storm is rising. Not a valley, a thicket,>r 

* Octo xtocene pueros genoit totidemque pueUas« 
Hunc merito poterit dicere Roma Patrem. 
t In Ebredunensi archiepiscopatu veteres Waldensrain hareticoroiB 
fibra repullularunt. (Raynald. Annales Ecclesiast. ad. ann. 1487.) 

X Armis insurgant, eosque velnti asptdes venenoeos . . . coneuloent. 
(Ball of Innocent VIII. pi«8err©d at Cambrw^e. L^er Histoire doi 
Egliaes Vaudoises, ii. p. 8.) 
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a rock escaped tbeir persecntdrs^ search. Throughout tha 
adjacent Alps, and especially on the side of Italy, these de- 
fignceless disciples of Christ were tracked like hunted deer. 
At last the Pope's satellites were worn out with the pursuit ; 
their strength was exhausted, their feet could no longer scale 
the inaccessible retreats of the ** heretics," and their arms re- 
fused their office. 

In these Alpine solitudes, then disturbed by Roman fanati- 
cism, three leagues from the ancient town of Gap,* in the di- 
rection of Grenoble, not far from the flowery turf that clothes 
the table land of Bayard's mountain, at the foot of the Mont 
de 1' Aiguille, and near to the Col de Glaize, toward the source 
of the Buzon, stood, and still stands, a group of houses, half 
hidden by surrounding trees, and known by the name of 
Farel, or, in patois, Fareau.^ On an extended plain above 
the neighbouring cottages, stood a house of the class to which, 
in France, the appellation of " gentilhommiere" is attached, — 
a country gentleman's habitation.^ It was surrounded by an 
orchard, which formed an avenue to the village. Here, in 
those troublous times, lived a family bearing the name of Fa- 
rel, of long-established reputation for piety, and, as it would 
seem, of noble descent^ In the year 1489, at a time when 
Dauphiny was groaning under a weight of papal oppression, 
exceeding what it had ever before endured, a son was born in 
this modest mansion, who received the name of William,* 
Three brothers, Daniel, Walter, and Claude, and a sister, 

• Principal town of the High Alps. 

t Revue du Dauphin 6, July 1837, p. 35. 

; Grenoble to Gap, distant a quarter of an hour's joumef from th« 
last posthouse, and a stone's throw to the right from the high road is the 
village of the Farels. The site of the house which belonged to the fa- 
ther of the Farel is still pointed out. Though it is now occupied b^ a 
cottage only, its dimensions are sufficient to prove that the original struc- 
ture must have been a dwelling of a superior order. The present inhab- 
itant of the cottage bears the name of FareL For these partleiihn I tm . 
indebted to M. Blanc, the pastor of Mens. 

I Guttebnum Farellum Delphinatem, nobili familia oiium. (Bern 
Idttoef.) Calvin, writing to Oardind Sadol^t, dwells nptm the.dliititw*' 
estedness of Farel, — a man of such noble birth. (Opuscula, p. 148-) 
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grew up with William, and shared his sports on the banks of 
the Buzon, and at the foot of Mount Bayard. 

His in&ncy and boyhood were passed on the same spot 
His parents were among the most submissive thralb of Pope- 
ry. " My father and mother believed every thing,"* he tells 
us himself; and accordingly they brought up their children in 
the strictest observances of Romish devotion. 

God had endowed William Farel with many exalted quali- 
ties, fitted to give him an ascendancy over his fellow-mea 
Gifted at once with a penetrating judgment, and a lively ima- 
gination, sincere and upright in his deportment, characterised 
by a loftiness of soul which never, under any temptation, al- 
lowed hini to dissemble the convic^ons of his heart ; — he was 
still more remarlcable for the earnestness, the ardour, the un- 
flinching courage which bore him up and carried him forward 
. in spite of every hindrance. But, at the same time, he had 
the faults allied to these noble qualities, and his parents found 
frequent occasion to repress the violence of his disposition. 

William threw himself with his whole soul into the same 
superstitious course which his credulous family had followed 
before him. " I am horror struck," said he, at a later period, 
*^ when I think on the hours, the prayers, the divine honours^ 
which I have offered myself, and caused others to offer, to the 
cross, and such like vanities." t 

Four leagues distant from Gap, to the south, near Tallard, 
on a hill which overlooks the impetuous waters of the Du- 
rance, was a place in high reput^ at that time, called La Sainte 
Croix. William was but seven or eight years old when his 
parents thought fit to take him thither on a pilgrimage.:^ 
" The cross you will see there," said they, " is made of the 
wood of the very cross on which Jesus Christ was crucified." 

The family set forth on their journey, and, on reaching the 

* Da vray usage dd la croix, par GuiBanme Farel, p. S37. 

t Da vray usage de la croix, par GniUftinDe Fate], !>. 233. 

I J'eatoye foit petit et 4 peine je eavoye lire. (Ibid. p. 237.) La 
pMmier pelerinage auqoel j'ai este a eet6 ji la laincte croiz. (Ibid» 
^333.) 



objei^t of thek va%eratioa, cast themselves proabrate before it 
After they had gazed awhile on the holy wood of the cross, 
ajid tibe copper appertaining to it, — the latter, as the priest told 
them; '' made of the hasin in which our Saviour washed the 
feet of his discipleg," — the pilgrims trast Aeir eyes on a little 
cruci£x which was attached to the cross. ^< When the devils 
isend us hail and thunder," resumed the priest, " this crucifix 
moves so violently, that one would think it wanted to get loose 
from the cross to put the devils to flight and all the while it 
keeps t&rowing out sparks of fire against the storm ; were it 
not for this, the whole country would be swept bare."* 

These pious pilgrims were greatly affected at the recital of 
such prodigies. " Nobody," continued the priest, " sees or 
knows &ny thing' of these things, except myself and this maa 
here . . . ." The pilgrims turned their heads, and saw a 
strange looking man standing beside them. <' It would have 
frightened you to look at him," says Farel: "the pupils ctf 
both his eyes seemed to be covered with white specks^ whether 
they were so in reality, or that Satan gave them that appear* 
ance"t This uncouth looking man, whom the unbelieving 
called the •* priest's wizard," on being appealed to by the lat- 
ter, bore testimony at once to the truth of the miracla J 

A new episode was now accidentally introduced to cem- 
,plcte the picture, and mingle suggestions of guilty excess with 
the dreams of superstition. "Up comes a young woman on 
some errand very different from devoticm to the cross, carry- 
ing a little child ^wrapped in a cloak. Andj behold, the 
priest, goes to meet her, and takes hold of her and the child, 
and carries them straight into the chapel : never, believe me, 
did couple in a dance amble ofif more lovingly than did these 
two. But so blinded were we that we took no heed of their 
gestures or their glances, and even had their behaviour beea' 
still more unseemly, we should have deemed it altogether 
right and reverent:— of a truth, both the damsel and the priest 

• Du vray usage de la eroix, par Gdllaume Farel^ p. 236 — ^239. 

t Ibid. p. 237. tlbid.p.238. -' 
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midbiBtood die imraele tboroughly, and how to tuni a pilgtim- 
visit to feir account."* 

Here we are presented with a ^thful picture of the religion 
and manners of France at the commencement of the R^r- 
mation. Morals and belief had alike been vitiated, and each 
fltood m need of a thorough renovation. In proportion as a 
higher value was attached to outward rites, the sanctification 
of the heart had become kss and less an object of concern ; — 
dead ordiaances had every where usurped the place of a 
christian life ; and, by a revolting yet natural aUiance, the 
most scandalous debauchery had been combined with the 
most superstitious devotion. Instances are on record of theft 
committed at the altar, — seduction practised in the confessional, 
—poison mingled with the eucharist, — adultery perpetrated at 
die foot of a cross ! Superstition, while ruining Christian 
iioetrine, had ruined morality also. 

There were, however, numerous exceptions to this pitiable 
-atate of things in the Christianity of the middle ages. Even 
a superstitious faith may be a sincere one. William Farel is 
«a example of this. The same zeal which afterwards urged 
him to travel incessantly from place to place, that he might 
spread die knowledge of Jesus Christ, then incited him to 
visit every spot where the church exhibited a miracle, or ex- 
acted a tribute of adoration. Danphiny could boast of hei 
wen wonders, which had long been sanctified in the imagi- 
nation of the people.f But the beauties of nature, by which 
he was surrounded, had also their infiuence in raising his 
thoughts to the Creator. 

The magnificent chain of the Alps, — ^the pinnacles covered 
with eternal snow, — the enormous rocks, sometimes rearing 
dieir pointed summits to the 6ky,>«^Bometime8 stretching their 
naked ridges on-and-on above the level clouds, and presenting 
tlie appearance of an island suspended in the air, — all these 

* Du Tray usage de la croiz, par Guillauroe Farel, p. 225. Some 
phrafies of this narrative have been a fittle softened. 

t The boiling spring, the dsteros of Sasaenage, the manner of Bnaa- 
eoD| Ac. 
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#oiidem of creation, which, even thfen, were dilating the sold 
of Ulric Zwittgle, in the^Tockenburg, spoke wth equal force 
to the heart of WiUiam Pare!, among the mountains of 
Danphiny. He thirsted for life, — ^for knowledge — ^for light j 
he aspired to be something great : he asked permission to study. 

It was an unwelcome surprise to his father, who thought 
that a young noble should know nothing beyond his rosary 
and his sword. The universal theroe of conversation at that 
time was the prowess of a young countryman of William's, 
8 native of Dailphiny, like himself, named Du Terrail, but 
better known by the name of Bayard, who had recently per- 
formed astonishing feats of valour in the battle of Tar, on the 
other side of the Alps. *^ Such sons as he," it was currently 
remarked, " are like arrows in the hand of a mighty man. 
filessei is the man who has his quiver full 'of them !" Ac- 
cordingly, FareFs lather resisted his wish to become a scholar. 
But the youth's resolution was not to be shaken. Ood de- 
signed him for nobler conquests than any that are to be 
achieved by such as Bayard. He urged his request with re- 
peated importunity, and the old gentleman at length gave way.* 

Farel immediately applied himself to study with surprising 
- ardour. The masters wnom he found in Dauphiny were of 
little service to him ; and he had to contend with all the dis- 
advantages of imperfect methods of tuition and incapable 
teachers.t But difficulties stimulated instead of dis(y>uraging 
liim; and he soon surmounted these impediments. His 
brothers followed his example. Danill subsequently entered 
on the career of politics, and was employed on some import- 
ant negociations concerning religion.:|: Walter was admitted 
into the confidence of the Count* of Furstemberg. 

Farel, ever eager in the pursuit of knowledge, having 
learned all that was to be learned in his native province, 

* Cum a parentibus viz impetrasseni ad litteras concessum. (Farel 
Natali Galeoto, 1527. MS. Letters of the conclave of NeucMtcl.) 

t A prttceptoribus pnecipue in Latina lingua ixieptittiiiiia instituiui. 
^areHiEpist.) 

{ Life of Farel, iMS. at Geneva. 
VOL. III. 30 
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tamed hk eyes ebewhera The hxae of die nBivemHty d 
Paris bad long resounded throdgh the ChristiaiB world. He 
was anjdoiis to Abo "this mother of ail the sciences, this tme 
luminary of the Church, which nev^ knew eclipses, — this 
pure and polished mirror of the fiiith, dimmed by no cloud, 
sullied by no foul touch.* He obtained permission from his 
parents, and set out for the capital of France. 

In the course of the year 1510, or shortly after the close of 
that year, the young Dauj^inese arrived in Paris. His native 
province had sent him forth a devoted adh^entof the Papacy, 
— the capital was to convert him into something &r difier^t 
In France the Reformation was not destined, as in Germany, 
to take its rise in a petty city. By whatever movement the 
population of the former country may at any time be agitated, 
the impulse is always to be traced to the metropolis. A con- 
currence of providential circumstances had made Paris, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, the focus from which 
a spark of vivifying fire might easily be emitted. The 
stranger from the neighbourhood of Grap, who had just found 
his way to the great city, an obscure and ill-instructed youth, 
was to receive that spark into his bosom, and to share it with 
many around him. 

Lous XII., the i^ther of his people, had just convened an 
assembly of the representatives of the French clergy at Tours. 
This prince seems to have anticipated the times of the Refor- 
mation, so that if that great revolution had taken place during 
his reign, all France, probably, would have become Protest- 
ant The assembly at Tours bad declared that the King had 
a right to make war against the Pope, and to carry into effect 
the decrees of the Council of Basle. These decisions were 
the subject of general conversation in the colleges, as well as 
in the city, and at the court, and they could not fail to make 
a deep impression on the mind of young Farel. 

Two children of royal blood were then growing up in the 

• TJniyevritatem PaiineDtem matrem omniam gcientianim • • • • 
•pecttlam fidd tenum et poUtfun . . . (Prima Apellat Univeniit an* 
1996, Buloras, iv. p. 606.) 
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court of Louis. l*lie one was a young prince of tall stature, 
and a striking cast of features, who evinced little moderation 
of character, and yielded himself unreflectingly to the mastery 
of his passions, so that the king w«s often heard to say, "Thai 
great boy will spoil alL"* ^ This was Francis of Angouldme, 
Dake of Valois, the king's cousin. Boisy, his governor, had 
taught him, however, to show great respect to letters. 

The companion of Francis was his sister Margaret, who 
was two year^ older than himself. " A princes?," says Bran- 
idtae, "of vigorous understanding, and great talents, both 
natural and acquired," f Accordingly, Louis had spared no 
pains in her education, and themost learned men in the kingdom, 
were prepared to acknowledge Margaret as their patroness. 

Already, indeed, a group of illustrious men was collected 
round the two Valois. William Bude, who, in his youth, had 
given himself up to self-indulgence of every kind, arid espe- 
cially to the enjoyment of the chase, — living among his 
hawks, and horses, and hounds; and who, at the age of 
twenty-three, had suddenly altered his course of life, sold off 
his equipage, and applied himself to study with all the eager- 
ness he had formerly displayed when cheering on his pack to 
follow the scent through field and forest,;!: — Cop, the physician, 
— ^Francis Vatable, whose proficiency in Hebrew learning' 
was admired by the Jewish doctors them8elves,-^James 
Tusan, the celebrated Hellenist ; — these and other men of 
letters besides,-— encouraged by Stephen Poncher, the bishop 
of Paris, Louis Ruze, the " Lieutenant-Civil," and Francis de 
Luynes, and already protected by the two young Valois, — 
maintained their ground against the violent attacks of the 
Sorbonne, who regarded the study of Greek and Hebrew as 
the most fearful heresy. At Paris, as m Germany and 
Switzerland^ the restoration of religious truth was preceded by 
the revival of letter* But in FraiKse the hands that prepared 
the materials were not appointed to construct the edifice. 

♦ Mezeray, voL iv. p. 127. 

t Brant. Dames Illastres, p. 331. 

I His wife and sons came to Geneva in )540, after hk death. 
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Among aU tbe doctois who then adorned the French me^ 
tropolis, one of the most remarkable was a mem of^liminutiTe 
stature, of mean appeacanoe, and humble birth;* whose wit, 
erudition, and eloquence had an indescribable charm for all 
who approached him. The name j^f this doctor was Leferre; 
he was born in 1455 at Etables, a little town in Picardy, He 
had received only an indifferent education, — a barbarous one, 
Theodore Beasa calls it ; but his genius had supplied the want 
of masters; and his piety, his learning, and the nobility of his 
aoul shone with a lustre so mueh the brighter. He had been 
a great traveller,— it would even appear that his desire to 
acquire knowledge had led him into Asia and Africa, f So 
early as the year 1493, Lefevre, being then a doctor of theo- 
logy, occupied the station of a professor in the University of 
Paris. He immediately a^umed a distinguished place among 
his colleagues, and in the estimation of Erasmus ranked above 
them alLij: . 

Lefevre soon di^overed that he had a peouljar task to 
fulfil. Though attached to the practices of the Romish 
church, he conceived a desire to reform the barbarous system 
which then prevailed in the University;^ he accordingly 
began to teach the various branches of philosophy with a 
. precision hitherto unknown. He laboured to revive the study 
of languages and classical antiquities. He went further than 
this ; he perceived that when a mental regeneration is aimed 
at, philosophy and literature are insufficient instruments. 
Abandoning, therefore, the scholastic theology, which for so 
many ages had held an undisputed sway in the seats of learn- 
ing, he applied himself to the Bible, and again introduced the 
study of the Holy Scriptures and evangelical science. They 

t * Homanenli anius neque gen ere insignU. (Bezs Icones.) 

. t In the 3nd chapter of his Coaitnentary.on the Secoud Epistle to the 
Thessaloniaus k a curious story regarding Mecca and the temple them, 
which he relates in the style of a traveller. 

t Fabro, viro quo vix in multis millibus reperias vel integriorem vel 
hamaniorem, says Erasmus. (Er. Epp. p. 174.) 

I Barbariem nobilissimn academin incumbentem detiudi. 

(Bes« IeoxiflB.\ 
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were no barren researches to which he' addicted himself ;^ke 
went Straight to the heart of the BiUe. His eloquence, his 
candour, 1^ afiabiiitjy captivated every heart. Earnest and 
fervent in the pulpit, — in his private intercourse with. his 
pu|»ls he condescended to the most engaging familiarity. 
*< He loves nie exceedingly," was the language of Glareanus, 
one of the number, when writing to his friend Zwingle ; <^ he 
is all frankness and kindness, — he sings, he plays, he disputes, 
and then laughs with me."* Accordingly, a great number 
of disciplefr from every country were gathered around his 
chair. 

This man, learned as he was, submitted himself all the 
while, with childlike simplicity, to the ordinances of the 
church. He passed as much time in the churches as in his 
closet, — so that a sympathetic uni<m seemed established be- 
ferehand between the old doctor of Picardy and the young 
student of Dauphiny. When two natures, so congenial as 
these, are brought within the same s|^re, though it be the 
wide and agitated circle of a capital city, their reciprocal at- 
traction must at last place them in contact with each other. 
In his pious pilgrimages, young Farel soon observed an old 
man, by whose devotion he was greatly interested. He re- 
marked how he fell on his knees before the images, how long 
he remained in that posture, how fervently he seemed to pray, 
and how devoutly he repeated his hours. " Never," says 
Farel, " had 1 heard a chanter chant the mass more rever- 
ently." t This was Ldfevre. Farel immediately felt a strong 
desire to become acquainted with him ;--and great, indeed, 
was his joy when the venerable man met his approaches with 
kindness. He had now found what he had come to tbe capi- 
tal to seek. Henceforth his chief delight was to converse with 
the doctor of Etaples, to listen to his instructions, to prac- 
tise his admirable precepts, and to kneel with him in pious 
adoration at the same shrine. Often were the aged Lefevre 

* Supra modum me amat totus Integer et candidus, mecum cantiUat 
Indit, disputat, ridet mecum. (Zw. Epp. p. 26.) 
t Ep. de Farel a tous seigneurs, f^euples et pasteum 
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iMid \m youthfiil disei)^ Hm uBskting each otker to adonrtiM 
imagf^ of the Vif gin with flowers, — ^while &r removed ficoiii 
Paris, &r removed from the throng of the collegiate hall, thie^ 
murmured in concert their earnest pmyers to the hlesstd Mary * 

The attachment oi Farel to Lefevre was generally noticed, 
and the respect inspired by the old doctor was reflected on his 
pupil This illustrious connection was the means of with* 
drawing the young Dauphiaese from his obscurity. He soon 
acquired a reputation for his zeal ; and many pious persona 
of the wealthier order entrusted him with sums of money, to 
be applied to the support of poor students.! 

Some time elapsed before Lefeyre and his disciple attained 
to a clear perception of the truth. It was neither the hope of 
a rich benefice, nor any propensity to an irregular life, thai 
bound Farel so firmly to the cause of Popery: a s^rit lika 
his was not to be influenced by motives so sordid. The Pope, 
in his eyes, was the visiUe chi^f of the church, — a sort of 
divinity, at whose bidding, souis were rescued from perdition. 
If any one, in his hearing, presumed to say a word against the 
venerated PontiflT, he gnashed his teeth like a raging wolf, 
and, if he could, would have called down thunder from heavea 
to overwhelm the guilty wretch in ruin and confusion. " 1 
believe,^' he said, <' in the cross, in pilgrimages, in imag^ 
in vows, in relics. What the priest holds in his hands, shuta 
up in the box, eats himself, aiiid gives to be eaten by others, — 
t&a^ is my only true God, — and to me there is no God beside, 
in heaven or on earth ?" J " Satan," hesays afterwards, " had 
lodged the Pope, and Popery, and all that is of himself, so 
deeply in my heart, that, even in the Pope's own heart, they 
could have sunk no deeper." 

And thus it was, that while Farel seemed to be^ seeking: 
God, his piety decayed, and superstition gathered strength ia 
his soul. He has himself, in forcible language, described his 

* Floribiw jubebat Marianum idolum, dumuna soli murmuraremus 
preces Marianas ad idolum, ornari. (Farellus Pellicaoo, an 1556.) 
f Manuscript at Geneva. 
tEp.de Farel,— a tous seigneurs, peuples et psatcurs. 
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tionofolon 8t that time .• « Oh !" says he, " how I shdHer at 
iriyself and my sins, when I think on it all ; and how great 
and wonderful a work of God it is, that man shouM ever be 
delivered from such an abys^ V* 

The deliverance in his own case was wrought by Utile and 
little. In the course of hia reading, his attention had at first 
been engaged by profane authors ; but, finding no food for his 
piety in these, he bad. set himself to study the lives of the 
taints : infatuation had led him to these legends, and he quitted 
them more miserably infatuated still, f He then addressed 
himself to several of the celebrated doctors of the age; bul 
these, instead of imparting tranquillity to his mind, only ag- 
gravated his wretchedness. He next resolved to study the 
ancient philosophers, and attempted to learn Christianity from 
Aristotle ; but again his hopes were frustrated. Books, ima- 
ges, relics, Aristotle, the Virgin, and the saints, — all were 
rniavailing. His eager spirit wandered from one broken cis- 
tern of human wisdom to another, and turned away from each 
in succession, unrelieved of the thirst tiiat consumed it. 

At last, remembering that the Pope allowed the writings 
of the Old and New Testament to be called the « Holy BihleJ^ 
Parel betook himself to the perusal of these, as Luther, in the 
doister of Erfurth had done before him ; and then, to his dis- 
may,^ he found that the existing state of things was such as 
eouid in no way be reconciled with the rule of Scripture. He 
was now, we might think, bn the very point of coming at the 
truth, when, all at once, the darkness rolled back upon him 
with redoubled weight, and the depths closed over him again. 
^ Satan," says he, " started up in haste, that he might not lose 
his possession, and wrought in me as he was wont."§ A ter- 
rible struggle between the word of God and the word of the 
Church now ensued in his heart. If he fell in with any pas- 

* Ctao plus pergere et promovere adnitebar, eo amplius retrocedebam, 
(Far. Galeoto, MS. Letters at Neuchatel.) 

*t Quatb de sanctieconsoripta offendebam, vernm ex stulto insanum &* 
eiebant. (ibid.) 

t Farel k tous seignean. • lUd. 
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sage of Scripture opposed to the pmotioe of the RomiA 
Church, he cast down his eyes in perplexity, not daringf t« 
eredit what he read.* ** Ah 1" he would say, shrinkbig away 
from the Bible, " I do not well understand these things ; — I 
must put a different construction on these passages from that 
which they seem to nie to bear. I must hold to the interpre- 
tation of the Church,— or rather, of the Pope I" 

One day, when he was reading the Bible, a doctor, who 
chanced to come in, xebuked him sharply. " No one," said 
he, << ought to read the Holy Scriptures until he has studied 
philosophy, and tak^ his degree in arts^^ This was a pre* 
paration the Apostles had never required ; — but Fard believed 
him. " I was the most unhappy of men," he tells us, ''for I 
turned away my eyes from the light.":]" 

The young Dauphinese was now visited with a fresh par- 
oxysm of Romish fervor. His imagination was inflamed hy 
the legends of the saints. The severities of monastic discipline 
Were to him a powerful attraction. There was a cluster of 
gloomy cells in a wood not for distant from Paris, occupied by 
an establishment of Carthusians : hither he oflen repaired as 
«i -humble visitor, and took part in the austerities of the monks. 
" I was busied day and night," he says, " in serving the devU 
after the fashion of the Pope, — that man of sin* I had ray 
Pantheon in my heart, and so many intercessors, so many 
saviours, ^o many gods, that I might well have passed for a 
Popish register." 

The darkness could -never grow thicker, — but now the 
morning star was to arise ; and the voice of Lefevre was to 
give the signal of its appearance. The Doctor -of Etaples had 
already caught some gleams of light : an inward conviction 
assured him that the Church could not remain in the state io 
which she then was ;^-and often on his way homeward, after 
chanting the mass, or paying adoration to an image, the old 
man w^ould turn to his youthful disciple, and say in a so emn 
tone, as he grasped him by the hand : — " My dear William 

• Oculos demittens, visis non credebam. (Farel Natali GkJeoto*) 
t Ocnloe a luce avflrtebam. 
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Qoi mil change the face of the world, — and you will see it !"* 
Farel did not properly conceive his meaning. Bat Lefevre 
did not stop at these mysterioos words ; and the great change 
which was wrought in his mind about this time was appointod 
to produce a simikr change in the mind of his pupil. 

The old Doctor had undertaken a task of immense labour ; 
he was carefully collecting the legends of the saints and mar* 
tyrs, and arranging them in the order in which their names 
are inserted in the calendar. Two months had already been 
printed, when one of those rays of light that come from on high 
flawed on a sudden into his soul. He could no longer over- 
come the disgust which superstitions so puerile must ever ex- 
cite in a christian heart The grandeur of the word of God 
made him perceive the wretched folly of such fables. They 
BOW appeared to him but as " brimstone, fit ,onIy to kindle the 
ire of idolatry."! He abandoned his work, and, casting aside 
all these legends, turned affectionately to the Holy Scriptures. 
At that moment, when Lefevre, forsaking the marvellous hia- 
tories of the saints, laid his hand on the word of God, a new 
era opened in France, — and the Reformation commenced iti 
coarse. 

Weaned, as we have seen, from the fictions of the Breviary, 
Lefevre began to stiidy the Epistles of St. Paul : the light 
grew rapidly in his heart, and he soon communicated to has 
'^aciples that knowledge of the truth, which we find in his 
Commentaries, j: Those were strange doctrines for the schools 
and for the world around him, which were then first heard 
in Paris, and disseminated by printing presses through all 

♦ A toua seignears.—See also his letter to Pellican. Ante annos plug 
minus qoadraginta, me manu apprehensum ita alloquebatur : — ^*'Guil- 
lekne, oportet orbem immutari «t to videbis I" 

t A touB seigneurs, peuples et pasteurs. 

I The first edition of his Commentary on the Epistles of St Paul beam 
the date, if I mistake not, of 1512. There is a copy of it in the Royal 
libraiy at Paris. The second edition is that to which my citations re- 
fer. The learned Simon, in his obserTations on the New Testament^ 
says, <* James Lefevre mast be ranked among the most able commenta- 
tan €i his age." 
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ChriatendoiB. Wc may imagsiie that the youngs stndenta who 
Ittteaed were aroiued, impressed, and changed * and that ia 
th]8 way the aurora of a brighter day had dawned upon 
France prior to the year 1512. 

The great truth of Justification by Faith, which at obc«i 
oreiturns the subtilties of the schools and the Popish doctrine 
of the efficacy of works, was boldly proclaimed in the very 
bosom of Sorbonne itself " U is God alone," said the teachefi 
(and it might have seemed as if the very roofe of the univi^p- 
sity would cry out against such new sounds,) <^ It is God alone^ 
who by His grace justifies unto ^tf^mal lifi.* There is a 
righteousness of our own works, and » righteousness which is 
of grace, — the one a thing of man's inrention, the other com- 
ing from God, — the one earthly and passing away, the other 
divine and everlasting, — the one the shadow and semblance^ 
the other the light and, the tru^, — the one discovering sm aad 
bringing the fear of death — the other revealing grace for Ike 
attainment of life !"t 

" What will 3rou then 'say 1" enquired the hearers, to whom 
auch sounds appeared to contradict the teaching of four cento* 
ries, ^< will you say thet any one man was ever justified widi- 
out works 9" — " Onty do yon ask ^" returned L(^evre, " why 
Ihe^ are innumerabla How many shameful sinners hsve 
eagerly asked to be baptized, having nothing but &itk in 
Ohnst alotie, and who, if they died the momaat after, entered 
into the life of the blessed without works." — " If, then, we are 
not justified by works, it is in vain that we should do them," 
replied some. To this the Doctor made answ^, — and possi* 
bly the other Reformers might not have altogether gone with 
him in his reply: — " Quite the contrary, — it is not in vaia. 
If I hold up a mirror to the Sun, it receives in it his image : 
the more I polish and clean the mirror, the brighter does tlie 
reflection of the sun shine in it ; but if I suffer it to tarnish and 

• Solus enim Dens eft qm banc justiti&m per fidem tradit, qui sola 
gntia ad vitam justificat sternam. (Fabri Comm. in Epp. Pauli, p. 70.) 

' t Uia ambralile vestigium atqu« aignani, h«e lax M veritafl €tL (Fabri 
Comm. in Epp. Pauli, p. 70.) 



Ml, the aolar brilliancy is keC. So it is with Justificatioo ia 
those who lead an oaholy life." In this passage, Lefevre, like 
St. Augostin, in several parts of his writings, does not perhaps 
sufficiently mark the distinction between justiiication and sanc- 
tification. The Doctor of Staples often reminds us of him of 
Hippone. Those who lead an unholy life have never re- 
ceived justification, — whence such cannot lose it. But Lefevre 
perhaps intended to say that the Christian, when he foils into 
any sm, loses the assurance of his salvation, and not his salva- 
tion itself.* To this way of stating it there would be nothing 
to object. 

Thu&a new life and a new character of teaching had pene- 
trated within the Uuversity of Paris. The doctrine of Faith, 
which in the first ages had been preached in Gaul by Potmus 
and Irenssus, was again heatd. Thencefi>rward there were 
two different parties and two dififerent peoples in that cele- 
biated school The instructions given by Lefevre, — the zeal 
4)f his disciples, formed a striking contrast to the dry teaching 
of the m£^ority of its doctors, and the frivolous conveirsation of 
the generality of the studentSL In the colleges, more time wdis 
lost in committing to memory different parts in comedies, mas- 
querading, and mountebank farces, than was given to the study 
of God's word. In such farces it not unfcequently happened 
ihat the respect due to the higher classei^ the n<^ility, and 
even royalty 4tself, was forgotten. At the, very time we are 
writing of, the Parliament intervened, and summoning before 
them the principals of several of the colleges, prohibited thoae 
i&dnlgBnt tutors from suffering such comedies to be acted in 
their houses.^ 

But a mightier intervention than the mandate^ of Parlia- 
ment came^to the correction of these disorders in the Univer- 

♦ The believer may well bless God for this truth, namely, that he may 
Kmi^ the QsenHment^ asoarance of bis salvation without his salvatidn 
being endangered. The cloud may, and it is believed often has, involved 
the vessel during the great^^r part of her course, which is not the less ad- 
▼ancbg unto the haven where she would be. Is Christ in the vessel 1— 
is that which concerns us. — TV. 

t Cwvier Hist de rUniversito, V. p. 95. 
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•ity: Cmii«T was preached among its inmates. <}lroat was 
the commotion oq its benches ; and the minds of the students 
were almost as generally occupied with discussions of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, as in scholastic subtilties or theatrical ex- 
hibitions. Some of those whose lives were least able to bear 
the light, were yet heard taking the part of works, and ieeling 
instinctively that the doctrine of Faith condemned the licenti- 
ousness of their lives^-^they maintained that St. James, in his 
epistle, was at variance with the writings of St Paul. Le- 
fevre, resolving te stand by and protect the treasure he had 
found, showed how the two Apostles agreed : " Does' not St 
James say," asked he " that every good and perfect gift cometh 
down from, above^ — and who will contest that justification is 
the perfect gift, the excellent grace? ... If we see a man 
moving, the breathing we.see in him is to usl the sign of life. 
Thus works are necessary, hut only; as signs of that luring 
&ith which is accompanied by justification.* Is it the eye- 
aalve or lotion which gives light to the eye % No ; it is the light 
of the sun. Just so our works are but as eye-salves axsl lo- 
tions ; the beam that the sun sends fordi from above is justifi- 
cation itself."t 

Fare! hung upcm these sounds with intense interest In- 
stantly this word of a Salvation by Grace had upon his soul 
WEL unspeakable power of attraction. Every objection fell,— 
every dil&ulty vanished. Scarcely had Lefevre brought fo^ 
ward this doctrine, when Farel embraced it with all his heart 
and mind. He had known enough of labour and conflict to 
be convinced that he had no power to save himself; therefinFe) 
when he saw in God's word that God saves fiibsi.t, he be- 
lieved God. « Lefevre," exclaimed he, « extricated me from 
the delusive thought of human deservings, and taught me how 
that all is of Grace, — ^which I believed as soon as it was 
spoken."^ Thus was gained to the faith by a conversion ^as 

* Opera signa vivs fidei, quam justificatio sequitar. (Fabri Comoa. 
in Epp. Pauli, p. 73.) 
t Sed radius desuper a sole vibratos, justificatio est (Ibid. p. TS.) 
X Farel A terns seigneurs. 
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prtmpt nxki decisive as that of St Paul himself, that Farel, 
who, to use the words of Theodore Beza, undismayed by 
threatemng, despising the shame and enduring his cross, won 
for Christ, — Montbelliard, Neufchatel, Lausanne, Aigle, and 
at last Geneva itself* ; 

Meanwhile Lefevre, following up his teaching, and taking 
delight in employing contrasts and paradoxes, embodying, 
weighty truths, extolled the sublime m3rsteries of redemption. 
<' Oh !" he exclaimed, " th^ unspeakable greatness of that ex- 
change, — ^the sinless One is condemned, 2}nd he who is guilty 
goes free, — the Blessing bears the curse, and the cursed is 
brought into blessing, — the Life dies, and the dead live, — the 
Glory is whelmed in darkness, and he who knew nothing but 
eenfusion of face is clothed with glory, "f The pious teacher, 
going yet deeper into his theme, recognised .that all salvation 
emaoate^, from the sovereignty of God's love : <^ They who 
are saved/' said he,/' are saved by the electing grace and will 
of God, not by their own will. Our election, our will, our 
working is all in vain ; the alone electio^ of God is all pow- 
erful 1 When we are converted, it is not our conversion 
which makes us the elect of God, but it is the grace, will, and 
election of God which w^brk our conversion.":^ 

But Lefevre did not stop short in doctrines ; if he gave to 
God the glory, — he turned to man for " the obedience," and 
urged the obligations flowing from the exceeding privileges 
of the Christian. *' If thpuart a member of Christ's church," 
aaid he, "thou art a member of his body; if thou art of his 
body, then thou art full of the Divine nature, fox the ' fulness 
of the Godhead dwelleth in him bodily.' Oh I if men could 
but enter into the understanding of this privilege, how purely, ^ 
ehattely, and holily would they live, and how contemptible, 
when compared with the glory within them, — ^that glory 

♦ NuUis difficultatibua fractus, nullw minis, conviliiB, vcrberibufl dcni- 

foe ioflietis territas. (Beze leonefl.) 

t O ineffabile commercium ! . . . (Fabri Comm. 145 verso.) 

t Ineffieax est ad ho<xiptum nostra voliuitaSi nostra electto; D«i an- 

tem electio efficacisnma etpotentissima, ftc (Ibid. p. 89. ^wso.) 
YOL, III. 31 
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which the eye of flesh cannot see^ — ^would they deem all the 
glory of this world."* 

Lefevre felt that the office of a teacher in heavenly things 
was a high distinctions he discharged that-office with unvary- 
ing fidelity. Thedissojute morals of the age, and more espe- 
cially of the clergy, roused his indignation, and was the theme 
of many a stern rebuke: "What a reproach," said he, "to 
hear a bishop asking persons to drink with him, gambling, 
shaking the dree, and spending hid whole time in hawking, 
sporting, hunting, hallooing in the chase of wild beasts, and 
sometimes with his feet in houses of ill-feme.f . . . O men 
worthy of a more signal retribution than Sardanapalus himselfP* 

Such was the preaching of Lefevre. Fare! listened, trem- 
bling with emotion, — received all into his soul, and went for- 
ward in that new path now suddenly made plain bdbre lufib 
Nevertheless there was one article of his former creed whielt 
he could not as yet entirely relinquish ; it was the invocation 
of the saints. The noblest minds have often these lingering 
remains of darkness after the light has broken in upon them; 
Farel heard with astonishment the teacher declare that Chrat 
alone should be invoked : *' Our religion," said Lefevre, <'haa 
only one foundation, one object, one head, Jesus Christ, blessed 
for ever ! he hath trodden the winepress alone. Let ns not 
then take the name of Paul, of ApoUos, or of Pcter.^ The 
cross of Christ alone opens heaven, and shuts the gate of helL*' 
These words wakened a struggle in the soul of Farel. On 
the one hand he beheld the whole army of saints with the 
Church, — on the other, Jesus Christ and His preacher. O&e 
moment he inclined to the one side, the next to the other. It 
was the last hold of ancient error, and his final struggle. He 
hesitated ; still clinging to those venerated names b^re whiek 
Rome bends adoringly. At last the decisite blow, was stmck 
from above j the scales fell from his eyes* Jesus was seen by 

* Si de corpore Christi, divinitate repletas es. (Fabsi Com&i. p. lli. 
▼eno.) 

t Et virsnncoUui gmmo tenentfln, cam iutvii* lemMmfli wmotiMeuL 
(Ibid. p. 908."^ 
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Iwtt as due <mly object of adoration. ''From that niomem," 
said he, ''the Papacy was dethroned from my mind. I began 
ta abhOT it as devilish, and the holy word of Grod held the so- 
pttme place in my heart"* 

Events in the great world accelerated the advance of Farel 
aad his friends. Thomas De Vio» who was subsequently op- 
posed at Augsburg against Luther, having contended in a 
printed work that the Pope was absolute monarch of the 
Church, Louis XII. called the attention of the University ot 
Paris to the work in February, 1512. James Allman, one 
of the youngest of its doctors, a man of rare genius and un- 
wearied application, read at one of the meetings of the fiiculty 
of theology a refutation of the Cardihal's arguments, which 
drew forth the plaudits o( the assembly.f 

What must have been the effect of such discussions on tho 
yomig disciples of Lefevre? Could they hesitate when the 
usiveraity itself manifested an impatience of the Papal yoke ? 
(f the main body were in tnotion should not they be skirmish* 
ing at the advanced posts f '< It was necessary," said Farel; 
<' that the Papal authority should be very gradually expelled 
from my mind, for the first shock did not bring k dowB."| 
He contemplated the abyss of superstitions in which he had 
been planged ; standing on its brink, he again surveyed its 
gloomy depths^ and drew back with a feeling of terror :—« 
Oh 1" ejaculated he, <^ what horror do I feel for myself and 
my sins when I think of the past^ Lord," he continued^ 
M would that my soul served Thee with living £iith after the 
example of thy faithful servants ! Would that I had sought 
after and honoured Thee as I have yielded my heart to the 
mass, and served that magic wafer,-^giving all honour uT 
that I" Giieviiig over his pat(4 life, he with tears repeated 
those words of St. Augustine, << I have come too late to the 
knowledge of Thee! too lateliave I begun to love Theel" 
Farel had found Christ ] and sale in harbour he reposed in 

• SVurel. A toes Migneum* 

t Crerier Hist. dU'ITnlTenite de Paxil, ▼. p. 81. 

I Fuel. Atoufwlgneun. § ML '- 



peace after the storm.* "Now." said he, « every thing ap*' 
pears, to me to wear a different aspectf Scripture ir eluci- 
dated, prophecy is opened, and the epistles carry wonderful 
light into my soul4 A voice before unknown — the voice of . 
Christ, my shepherd and my teacher, speaks to me with power."§ 
So great was the change in him that <' instead of the mur- 
der<His hieart of a ravening wolf," he came back, as he 
lumself tells us, " like a gentle and harmless lamb, with hiff 
heart entirely withdrawn from the Pope and given to Jesus 
Christ"! 

£scaped from so great an evil, he turned toward the Bible,Y 
md applied himself zealously to the acquirement of Greek 
and Hel^ew.* * He was unremitting in his study of the Holy 
Scriptures, esteeming them more and more, and daily feceiv- 
mg more light He continued to resort to the churches of 
the established worship— but what did he there hear? — ^Re- 
sponses and chauntings innumerable, words spoken without 
utoderatandingtt Often, when standing among tfie throng that 
gathered round an image or an altar, he wouki exclaim,'-— 
** Thou alone art God \ Thou alone art wise ! Thou alone 
art good ]%% Nothing should be taken away — nothing added 
tk> thy holy law — ^for Thou only art the Lord, and it is Thoa 
alone who claimest and hast a right to our obedience." 

Thus all human teachers were brought down from the 
height to which his imagination had raised them, wad he re- 
cognized no authority but God and his word. The doctors 
of PwnMy by their persecuticm of Lefevre, had long since lost 

* Animus per varia jactatus, verum nactus poitom, m^ hatit. (Fucel 

iJalcoto.) 

t Jam remm nova factes. (Ibid.) 

t Notior toriptura, apertbres pr^^tc, Incidiotes apottcIL (Ibid.) 

f Agnita pastoris, magisiri •( pneoeptork ChiMti tos. (JM.) 

II FareL A teas seigneurSf • 

f Lego sacra ut causam inveoiam. (Farel Qaleoto.) 

«• Life of Farel. MSS. of Geneva and of Choupard. 

ft Clamores multi, cantiones innumeni. (Fartl G«l«o(o^ M8S. <»f 

KeafcbAteL) 
U Vera tu sokli Peas! (Ibid.) 



all pltce in has estemi; but ere lotig Lefevte himaelf, Int 
trelirbeioTed g^ide aad counsellor^ was no more to him thm 
las iellow-man : he laved and venerated him as long as he 
lived-*but God alone was become his teacher. 

Of all the Beformers, Farel and Luther are the two beat 
known to us in their early spiritual history, and roost memor- 
able for the struggles they had to pass through. Earnest and 
ttiergetic, men ot conflict and strife, they bore the brunt of 
many an onset before they were permitted to be at peace. Fa« 
rel is the pioneer of the Reformation in Switzerland and in 
^France. He threw himseif into the wood, and with his azn 
eleared a passage through a forest of abuses. Calvin follow- 
ed, as Luther was followed by Melaacthon^ resembling him 
in his office of theologian and '^ master-builder.'' These two 
men, — who bear some resemUance to the legislators of anti* 
qtiity, the one in its graceful, the other in its severer style,-««- 
Mtle, establish, and give laws to the terxitory won by the two 
former* And yet if Farel reminds vm of Luther, we naiit 
allow that it is only in one aspect of the latter that we are la- 
minded of hioL Luther, besides his superior genius, had, in 
all that concerned the Church, a moderation and prudence, aa 
ftequaintaace with past experience, a eomprehensive judgment, 
and even a power of order, which was not found in an equal 
4egree in. the Reformer of Dauphiny. 

Farel was not the only young Frenchman into whose soul 
a new light was, at this time, introduced. The doctrmes 
which flowed from the lips of the &r-£uned doctor of Etaples 
.jermented among the crowd d* his hearers; and in his sefaocii 
Were formed wod trained tbs bold men who were (»rdained to 
struggle, even to the very foot of the soaflbM. They listened, 
. compared, discussed, and argued with characteristic vivacity. 
It is a probable conjecture, that we may number among the 
handful of scholars who then espoused the Truth, young 
Pierre Olivetan, bom at Noyon, at the end of the flfteentli 
century, who afterwards revised Lefevre's translation of the 
Bible into French, and seems io have been the first who so 
presented the doctrine of the Gospel as to dr^w the attepitfon 
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«f a youth of his &mil j, also a nstive of Ho yon, whcr beean* 
the most distinguished of all the leaders of the Refornuition.* 
Thtis^ before 1513, at a time when Luther had made no 
impression on the world, bat was taking a journey to Rome 
on some business touching the interests of some monks, and 
when Zwingle had not even begun to apply himself in earnest 
.to Biblical studies, but was traversing the Alps^ in companjr 
with the confederated forces, to fight under the Pope's bamiei^ 
"«— Paris and France heard the sound of those life«-giving trudbii 
whence the Reformation was destined to come focth^-aad 
there were found souk preparcid to propagate those sounds, 
who receired them with holy afiection. Accordingly, Theo* 
dore Beza, in speaking of Lefevre of Etaples, obserres thaft 
^<it was he who boldly began the revival of the holy religion 
of Jesus Christ :"t and he renaarks that, "as in anci^it timei^ 
the school of Isocrates had the reputation of furnishing the 
best orators, so, from the lecture^rooms of the doctor of 
'fitaples, went forth many of the best men of the age, and of 
the ChuTCh.»t 

The Reformation was not, therefore, in France, an iropee* 
.tetion from strangers ; it took its birth on the French territovf. 
Its seed germinated in Paris — its earliest shoots were struck 
in the University itself, that ranked second in power in Ron* 
anized Christendom. Qod deposited the first principles of the 
work in the kindly hearts of some inhabitants of Picardy and 
Dauphiny, before it had begun in any other country of the 
globe. The Swiss Reformation was, as we have seen,! ^^^^^ 
peodent of that of Germany; the French Reformation waa,m 
iltke manner, independent^ that of Switaerlaad, and that of 
Germany. The work sprung up in these, different eountriai 
at one and the same time, without communicaitton betweift 
them, as in a field of battle, the various divisions that corapoae 
« Biosraplufl UiUvenaBfl^ AiticU OHveUM, Hktdi^da CtMakm^ 
fuflUmhofiixgt 53: 
t Etppoiiorisreligionisiiitlaarationemfbrtiter.agreMus. (B«z9 Icooiml) 
t Sic ex Stap ulenak anditoiio pnettantiinmi viri plurimi prodierittL 
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Iha anny arct seen ui motion at the same instant, although the 
ordex to advance has not passed from one to the other, but all 
have heard the word of command proceeding from a higher 
authority. The time had come — the nations were ripe, and 
God was everywhere beginning the revival of His Church. 

If we regard dates, we must then confess that neither to 
Switzerland nor to Germany belongs the honour of having 
heeii^ first in the work, although, hitherto, only those countries 
haveeontendedfer.it. That honour belongs to France. This 
IS a &ct that we are the more careful to establish, because it 
has possibly^ until now, been overlooked. Without dwelling 
jipon the influence exercised by Lefevre, directly or indirectly, 
on many persons, and especially on Calvin, — let us consider 
that which he had on one of his disciples, Farel himself, — 
and the energy of action which that servant of God from that 
hour manifested. Can we, after that, withhold our conviction 
Ihat even though Zwingle and Luther should never have been 
bom, there would still have been a movement of Reformation 
in France % It is, of course, impossible to estimate how far it 
might hava extended: we must even acl^nowledge that the 
report of what was passing on the other side of the Rhine and 
4he Jura, ^terwards accelerated and animated the progress of 
the Reformers of France. But it was they who were first 
awakened by the voice of that trumpet which sounded from 
heaven in the sixteentir century, and who were earliest in the 
field, on foot, and under arms. 

Nevertheless, Luther i^ the great workman of the sixteenth 
c^tury, and, in the fullest import of the term, the first Re- 
fermer. L^bfvre is not as complete as Calvin, Farel, or 
Luther. There is about him that which reminds us of Wit- 
temberg--^f Geneva^^but a something besides, that tells of 
the Sorbonne; he is the foremost Catholic in the Reformation 
movement^ and the latest of the Reformers in the Catholic 
movement. To the last, he continues a go between,— a me- 
diator, — not well understood ; reminding us that there is some 
connection between the old things and the new, which might 
jmm foe arer separated as by a great gulf Repulsed aivl 
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persecuted by Rome, he yet holds to Rome, by a slender 
thread which he is unwilling to sever. Lefevre of Etaples 
has a place to himself in the theology of the sixteenth century: 
he is the connecting link between ancient and modern times, 
and the man in whom the theology of the middle ages passed 
into the theology of the Reformation. 

Thus, in the University, the truth was already workingf. 
But the Reformation was not to be an afiair of college lif& It 
was to establish its power among the great ones of the earth, 
and to have some witnesses even at the King's court 

The young Francis of Angoul^me, cousin-german and 8on« 
in-law to Louis XIL, succeeded him on the throne. Hn 
manly beauty and address, his courage, and his lore of plea- 
sure, rendered him the most accomplished knight of his time. 
His ambition, however, rose higher ; it wfeus his aim to be a 
great and even a gracious prince; provided only that aH 
should bend before his sovereign authority. Valour, taste for 
literature, and gallantry, are three words that well express the 
genius of Francis, and of the age hi which he figured. At a 
somewhat later period, the like features appear in Henry lY. 
and Louis XIV. These princes wanted that which the Gos- 
pel communicates; and, akhdugh there has been no time when 
the nation did not contain in it the elements of sanctity and of 
Christian elevation, it may be said that these great monarchs 
of modern France have, in a measure, stamped upon that peo- 
ple the impress of their own characters, if it be not more cor- 
rect to say that they themselves were the feithlnl expression 
of the character of the nation over which they presided. If 
the evangelic doctrine had entered France under the auspices 
of the most famed of the Valois princes, it might have brought 
with it to the nation that which France has not,—- « spiritual 
turn of mind, a christian purity, and an intelligence in heavenly 
things, which would have been the completion of the national 
character in what most contributes to the strength and greats 
ness of a people. 

It was under the rule of Francis I. that Europe, as well as 
France, pissed from the middle ages to the range of modem 
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hisiory. It was then that that new world which was bnrSlmg 
forth on all sides when that prince ascended the throne, grew 
and entered upon possession. Two different classes of mea 
exercised an influence in moulding the new order of society. 
On the one hand were the men of &ith, who were also mea 
of wisdom and moral purity, and close to them, the writers of 
the court, — the friends of this world and its profligacy,— who 
by their licentious principles, contributed to the depravation 
of morals as much as the former served to reform them. 

If, in the days of Francis the First, Europe had not wit- 
nessed the rise of the Reformers, but had been given up by 
God's righteous judgment to the uncontrolled influence of un- 
believing innovators, her fate and that of Christianity had been 
decided. The danger seemed great. For a considerable time^ 
the two classes of combatants, the opposers of the Pope, and 
those who opposed the Gospel, were mixed up together ; and 
as both claimed liberty^ they seemed to resort to the same 
arms against the same enemies. In the cloud of dust raised 
on the field, an unpractised eye could not distinguish between 
them. If the former had allowed themselves to be led away 
by the latter all would have been lost. Those who assailed 
the hierarchy passed quickly into extremes of impiety, urging 
on the people to a frightful catastrophe. , The Papacy itself 
contributed to bting about that catastrophe, accelerating by its 
ambition and disorders the extinction of any truth and life still 
left in the Church. 

But God called forth the Reformation,^— and Christianity 
was preserved. The Reformers who had shouted for liberty, 
were, ere long, heard calling to obedience. The very men 
who had cast down that throne whence the Roman Pontiff 
issued his oracles, prostrated themselves before the ' word of 
the Lord.* Then was seen a clear and definite separation, 
and war wte declared between the two divisions of the as- 
sailants. The one party haddesired liberty only that themi- 
selves might be free, — the others had claimed it for the word 
of God. The Reformation became the most formidable an- 
tagonist of that incredulity to v. hich Rome can show leniency. 
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Hairing restored liberty to the Church, the E^formerai xe- 
stored religion to society j and this last was, of the two, the 
gift most needed. 

The votaries of incredulity, for a while, hoped to reckon 
among their number Margaret of Valois, Duchess of Alen 
^on, whom Francis loved with especial tenderness, and, as 
Bjrafit6me informs us, used to call his " darling."* . The same 
tastes and general information distinguished both brother and 
sister. Of fine person like Francis, Margaret united to those 
eminent qualities, which in their combination constitutes re- 
markaWe characters, these gentler virtues which win tbe 
affection. In the gay worW, the festive, entertainment, the royal 
the imperial, court, she shone in queenly splendour, charming 
and captivating all hearts. Passionately foud of literature 
and gifted with no ordinary genius, it was her delight to shut 
herself in her apartment, and there indulge in th(^ pleasures 
of reflection, study, and meditation. But her ruling desire 
was to do good and prevent evil. When ambassadors from 
foreign countries had presented themselves before the king, 
they were accustomed afterwards to pay their respects to Mar- 
garet, and "they were greatly phased with .her," observes 
Brantdme, " and returning to their homes, noised.abroad the 
iame of her : and he adds that " the king would often hand 
over to hex matters of importance, leaving them for her to 
decide."! 

This celebrated princess was through life distinguished by 
her strict marals; but whilst many who carry austerity on 
Aeir hps, indulge laxity in conduct, the very reverse of this 
jwraa seen in Margaret Blameless in conduct, she was not 
altogether irreproachable in the use of her pen. Far fkom 
wondering at this, we might rather w{)nder that a WQinaa 
dissolute as was Louisa of Savoy, should have a daughter so 
pure as Margaret, Attending the court, in its progress^throagh 
the provinces, she employed herself in describing the maor 
kers of the time, and especially those of the priests and mouluk 

♦ Vie des Dames lUustres, p. 3S3, Haye 1740. 
t Ibid, p 337. 
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^•-Ql tbese oeoa8i0ns/' says BiantOme, " I often used to heat 
her recount stori«3 to my grandmother, who constantly ac- 
pompanied her in her litter, as damt d^honnmr^ and had 
charge of her writing desk."* According to some, we hare 
here the origin of the Heptameron ; hut more recent and 
esteemed critics have satisfied themselves that Margaret had 
&o hi^nd m forming that collection, in some parts chargeable 
with wOTse than {evity, but that it was the work of Desperierar, 
her gentleman of the chamber.f 

This Margaret, so charming, so fttll of wit, and living in 
80 polluted an atmosphere, was to be one of the first won over 
by the religious impulse just then communicated to France< 
But how, in the centre of so pro&ne a court, and amid the 
sounds pf its licentious gossip was the Duchess of Alenqon to 
ha reached by the R^ormation? Her soul, led to look to 
heaven, was conscious of wants that the Gospel alone could 
meet. Grace can act in every place, and Christianity, — rwhich 
even before an apostle had appeared in Rome, had some k^' 
lowers among the household of Narcissus, and in the palace 
of Nero, J — in the day of its revival rapidly made its* way to 
the court of Francis the First, There were ladies and lords 
who spoke to that princess concerning the things of faith, and 
the san which was then rising on France, sent forth one of its 

. * Vie des Dames Illufltres, p. 346. 

t This is proved by one of the most distinguished critics of the age, 
M. Ch. Nodier^ in the Bevue des Deux Mmdes^ t xx. wherein he observes, 
p. 350—" Desperiers is in reality and almost exclusively author of the 
Heptameron. I scruple not to say I have no doubt of this, and entirely 
(HHncide in the opinion of Bouistuan, who, solely on this account, onut- 
ted und withheld the name of the Gltieen of Navarre." If, as I think, 
Margaret did compose some tales, doubtless the moat harmless of those k^ 
,tlie Heptameron, it must have been in her youth— just after her marriage 
with the Duke of Alencon (1509). The circumstances mentioned by 
Brantome, p. 346, that the king's mother and Madame de Savoy " being 
young," wished to " imitate" Margaret, is a proof of this. To this may 
\^ added the evidence of De Tho«, who^ays, " Si tempera et juvenikm 
l»totem io qua scsiptum est reapieias, iraa. pt€Sf$ii» damnandom; o«rtf 
gimvita^e tantcB heroijiae et extiema vjt*i animis dignum." (Thuanus, k 
t^ p* 117.) Br^D&tfne m4^ De Thpaare twa UAobjecticKiaUe witQetM^ 

t Romans xvi. 11. Phil. iv. 22. ^ . . t 
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earliedt beams on a man of eminent station hy whom its lijght 
was immediateJy reflected on the Duchess of Alen^on. 
. Among the most distinguished lords of the court was Count 
William of Montbrun, a son of Cardinal Briqonnet of St 
Milo, who had entered the church on iiis being left a widower. 
C'ount William, devoted to studious pursuits, himself also took 
orders, and was bishop, first of Lodeva, and afterwards of 
Meaux. Although twice sent on an embassy to Rome, he 
returned to Paris unseduced by the attractions and splendours 
of Leo X. 

At the period of his return to France, a ferment was begin- 
ning to manifest itself Farel, as Master of Arts, was lecturing 
in the college of Cardinal Lemoine, one of the four leading 
establishments of the faculty of theology of Paris, ranking 
equal with the Sorbonne. Two countrymen of Lefevre, Ar- 
naud and Gerard Roussel, and some others, enlarged this little 
circle of free and noble spirits. Bri^onnet, who had so re- 
cently quitted the festivals of Rome, was all amazerftent at 
what had been doing in Paris during his absence. Thirst- 
ing afler the truth, he renewed his former intercourse with 
Lefevre, and soon passed precious hours in company with the 
Doctor of the Sorbonne, Farel, the two Roussels, and their 
friends • . Full of humility, the illustrious prelate sought in 
rtruction from the very humblest, but, above all, he sought it 
of the Ldrd himself " / am all dark," said he, " waiting for 
the grace of the divine favour, from which my sins have ban- 
ished me." His mind was as if dazzled by the glory of the 
Gospel. His eye-lids sunk under its unheard-of brightness. 
** The eyes of all mankind," exclaimed he, " cannot take in 
the whole light of that sunl"f 

Lefevre had commended the Bishop to the Bible, — ^hc had 

* Histoire de la R^vocat. de Tedit de T^antes, vol. L p. 7. Maim* 
Wmrg. Hist da Calv. p. 13. 

t These expressions of Bricomret are from a manascript in the Royal 
Library at Paris-Entitled L«flen df Mw^ret iStoeMi of Navarre, and 
. which is marked S. F. 337. I shall more than once have occasiim to 
fwHe. this maauscript, which I fbujMi not easy to deeipher. I qaote tiM 
langoage of the time. 
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|M>)r^ to it as tliat guiding clue which ever brings us back 
to the original tmth of Christianity, such as it existed bejbre 
all schools, sects, oidinanees, and traditions, and as that mighty 
HH^nt by means of which the religion of Jesus Christ is re^ 
Aewed in power. Bri^oonet read the Scripturea " Such is 
the sweetness of that heavenly^ manna," said he, ^< that it nev«r 
cloys; the more we taste of it, the more we long for it."* 
The simple and prevailing truth of Salvation filled him 
with joy j — ^he had found Christ, he had found God Himself 
" What vessel," he exclaimed, " is capable of receiving into it 
such vast and inexhaustible grace. But the mansiou expands 
with our desire to lodge the good guest Faith is the quarter* 
master who alone can find room for him, or rathbr who alone 
can enable us to dwell in km." But, at the same time, tho 
excellent bishop grieved to see that living word which the 
Reformation gz^ve to the world so slighted at court, in the 
city, and among the people ;/ and lie exclaimed, <^ Singular 
vmovation, so worthy of acceptation, and yet so ill re» 
ceived I" 

Thus did evangelic truth open itself a way into the midst 
of the frivolous, dissolute, and literary court of Francis L 
Several of those who composed it and enjoyied the unlimited 
confidence of that prince, — as John du Bellay, du Bad6, Cop, 
die court physician, and even Petit, the king's confessor^ 
seemed favourable to the views of Briqonnet and Lefevte; 
Francis, who loved learning, and invited to his court scholar^ 
<^ suspected" of Lutheranism, " in the thought," observes Eras- 
mus, <* that he should, in that way, adorn and illustrate hU 
reign better than he could do by trophies, pyramids, or build* 
iiigs," — was himself persuaded by his sister, by Bri^onnet, and 
the learned of his court and colleges. He was present at the 
discussions of the leamedj-^-^njoyed h'stening to their discourse 
at table, — and would call them " his children.'' He assisted 
to prepare the way for the word of God, by founding professor- 
ships of Hebrew and Greek, — accordingly, Theodore Beza 
thus speaks, when placing his portrait at &e head of the Re^ 

♦ llMd.^ 
TOL. III. 32 
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fi3imeis,-r~" Pious Beader 1 do not shudder at the tight o£^ 
iMlveisary. Ought not he to have his part in this ho&otir 
¥;ho banished barbarism from society, and with firm hand 
established in its place the cultivation of three languages and 
profitable studies that should serve as the portals of that new 
structure tJbat was shortly to arise."* 

But there was at the court of Francis I. one soul which 
seemed prepared for the rece]Hion of the evangelic doctrines of 
Ae teachers of Etaplcs and of Meaux Margaret, hesitating 
and not icnowing on what to lean in the midst of the profligate 
society tl^at surrounded her, sought somewhat on which,her 
soul might rest,-^4ind fomd it in the Gospel. She turned to> 
ward that fresh breath of life which was then reviving the 
world, and inhaled it with delight as coming from heaven. 
She gathered £rom some of the ladies of her court the teaching 
of the new preachers. Some there were who lent her their 
writings, and certain little books, called, in the language of 
the time, " tructs ;" — ^they spoke of " the primitite church, of 
the pure word of God, of a worship * in spirit and truth,* of a 
Ghodstian liberty that rejected the yoke of hunrtan traditions 
abd superstitions, that it might adhere singly to God.'^t ^t 
ints not long beibre this princess sought interviews with hi* 
fevre, Farel, and Roussel. Their zeal, piety, and walk, and 
ail ^^ saw of them, impressed her, — ^butit was her old friend, 
the bishop of Meauz, who was her guide in the pdth of 
feith. 

Thus, ait the glittering court of Francis I. — and in the disSb- 
bte faouseof Louisa of Savoy, was wrought one of those conver- 
sions of the heart which in every age are the Work of the word 
ti Gdd. Margaret subsequently recorded in her poetical efh 
aiidns the Tarioas emdtions of her soul at this in^portant period 
of' her life, and we may there trace the course by which she 
IVBS led. We see tftat the sense of sin had taken strong hold 

* I^eqae rex potentissime pudeat . . . quasi atrienses hujvs edis (a- 
halns: (Bcz® IconeB.) — Disputationibus eerum ipse interfuit' (Ploi 
MinOtidi, 'Hi0t« de ortu baeresum. vii. p. S).) 

t Maimbourg. Hist, da Calvinismt, p. 16. 



apon her, and that she bewailed the levity mth whieh she had 
once viewed the scandals of the court. 

Is there in the abyss's lowest depth 
A puniflhinent that equals e'en the tenth 
Ofalimysia. f 

The corruption which she had so long overlooked, now 
that her eyes were opened, was seen in every thing about her— 

Surely in trie there dwells that evil root 
That putteth forth i% others branch and fruit.* 

But amid all the horror she felt at her own state of heart, 
she yet acknowledged that a God of Peace had manifested him- 
self to her soul — 

Thou, O ray God, hast in thy Grace come down 
To 010) a worm of oarth, who strength had n4ne.t 

And soon a sense of the love of God in Christ was shed 
abroad in her heart : — • 

My Patncr, tVen, — but what a Father thou, 
Unseen, — that changest not, — endless of days, 

Who graciously forgivest all my sins. 
Dear Lord Emanuel, behold me fall 
Liow at ^y sacred feet, a criminal ! 

Pity me, Father, — perfect in Thy love I 
Thou art the sacrifice, and mercy-seat, 
And Thou hast made for us an offering meet, 

Well pleasing unto Thee, oh God above-t 

Margaret had found the faith, and her soul in its joy gave 
free expression to holy delight,— 

Oh Saviour Jesus — oh most holy Word 

Only begotten of thy Father God 

The First — the Last — for whom all things were made — 

Bishop and King, set over all as Head, 

* Marguerite de Ifi Marguerite des princesaefi (Lyon 1547)« leiQe )er, 
Miroir de I'ame pocheresse, p. 15. The copy 1 have used seems to htMi 
belonged to the Ctueen of Navarre herself, and some notes appearing in 
it are, it is said, in her handwriting. It is now in the possession of a 
friend. 

t Ibid. p. 18, 19. X Ibid. Oreunon a J. C, p» JlSb 
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lli^oagh death, from fcur of death them wtt*!! 1» 6m I 

Making ns cbildcen by our Faith in Thee, 

Righteous and pure and good by fsdth to be. 

Faith plants our souls in innocence again, 

Faith makes us kings wkh Christ as kings to reign, 

Faith gives us all things in our Head to gaki«* 

From that time a great change was seen in the Duchess of 
Alenqon — 

Though poor, untaught, and weak I be, 
Yet feel I rich, wise, strong in Thce.t 

However, the power of sin was not yet subdued — IJer soul 
was still conscious of a want of blessed harmony^and of a de- 
gree of inward struggle that perplexed her — 

By spirit noble, yet by nature serf, 
Of heavenly seed,— begotten here on earth ; 
QoA*9 4eraple, — wherein things unelean find room ; 
Immortal, — and yet hastening to the tomb ; 
Though fed by God, — in earthly pastures roving ; 
Shrinking from ill, — ^yet sinful pleasures loving ; 
Cherishing truth — ^yet not to truth conformed ; 
Long as my days on earth prolonged are, 
life can have nought for me but constant war.^ 
Margaret, seeking in nature symbols that might express the 
felt want and desire of her soul, chose for her emblem, says 
BrantOme, the marigold^ " which in its flower and leaf has 
most resemblance to the sun, and, turning, follows it in its 
course."^ She added this device, Non inferiora secutm — I 
seek not things below— " signifying," continues the annalist of 
th0 court, " that her actions, thoughts, purposes, and desires 
were directed to that exalted Sun, namely God, — whereupon 
it was suspected that she had imbibed the religion of Luther."! 
In fiict, the princess shortly after experienced the triuh of 
that word, « All that will live godly in Jesus Christ shaM suffer 
persecution." The new opinions of Margaret were the sub- 
• Iforgtierites de la Marguerite des princesses (Lyon 1547), tome ler, 
Mroir de I'ftme pecheresse, p. 15. Discord de TEsprit et de la chair, p. 73, 
t Ibid. Miroir de TSme, p. 22. 
t "Ibid. Discord de TEsprit et de la chair, p. 71. 
i Vies des Femmes IHustres. p. 33. 
tlM:p.S3. 
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}ect of conversation at court, and great was the sensation ; — 
What \ could the king's sister he one of those people ? — For a 
moment it might have heen feared that Margaret's disgrace , 
was certain. But the king who loved his sister, affected to 
disregard the rumour of the court. The conduct of Margaret 
graduaily dissipated the opposition ;— " Every one loved her, 
for," says BrantOme, " she was very kind, gentle, condescend- 
ing, and charitahie, very easy of access, giving away much in 
alms, overlooking no one, hot winning all hearts hy her gra- 
cious deportment."* ^ 

In the midst of the corruption and frivolity of that age, the 
mind may joyfully contemplate this elect soul, which the grace 
of God gathered from heneath all its pomps and vanities. But 
ber feminine character held her hack. If Francis the First 
had had the convictions of his sister, we can hardly douht ho 
wouM havefollowed them out. The feaiful heart of the prin- 
cess trembled at the thought of £tcing the anger of her king. 
8he continued to fluctuate between her brother and her Sa- 
viour, unwilling to give up either one or the other. We do 
fiot recognise in her the Christian who has attained to the per- 
fect liberty of God's children, but the exact type of those sotils 
•—at all timea so numerous, and especially among her sex, — 
who, drawn powerfully to look to heaven, have not strength 
sufficient to discaogage themselves entirely from the bondage 
©f earth. 

Nevertheless, such as she is here seen, her appearance is a 
tottching vision on the stage of history. Neither Germaiiy^ 
ttor England presents such a picture as Margaret df Valois. 
She is a ster, slightly* clouded, doubtless, but shedding a pecu- 
liarly soft light And at the period we are contemplating, 
llcr light even shines forth with much radiance. Not till 
a^rwards, when the angry glance of Francis the First de- 
nounces a mortal hatred of the Gospel, will his sister spread a 
veil over her holy faith. But at this period she is seen erec- 
m the midst of a degraded court, and moving in it as the bride 
of Jesus Christ The respect paid to her, the high opiiion 
* Vifli dM Femmes Illvniret, p. 941. 
82* 



enteitained of her understaodiog and cbaiaetex, Jiifi^ mwe 
persuasively than any preacher, the Cause of the Gospel at th« 
court of France, and the power of this gentle female influence 
gains admission for the new doctrines. Perhaps it is to thi^ 
period we may trace the disposition of the noblesse to embrace 
Protestantism. If Francis had followed in the steps of his sister, 
if the entire nation had opened lU arms to Christianity^ the con* 
version of Margaret might have been the channel of salvation 
to France. But whilst the nobles wekonjied the Gospel, the 
throne and the people adhered &ithful to Rome,--'end a day 
came when it was a source of heavy misfortune to the Refor- 
mation to have numbered in its raio^ the names of Nanurre 
and Conde. 

Thus already had the Gospel made converts in France, 
tiefevre, Bri^onnet, Farel, Margaret, in Paris, joyfully kUow 
ed in the direction of the movement It seemed as if Fmmua 
himself were more attracted by the light of learning than re* 
pelled by the purity of the GospcJ. The friends, of God*a 
word encouraged the most hopeful anticipations, and were 
pleasing themselves withtlie thought that the heavenly doc- 
trine would spread, unresisted, through their country, when 
suddenly a powerful opposition was concocted in the Sorfaonoe^ 
and at the court. France, which was to signalize hersdf 
among Roman Catholic states by three centuries of perseci^n 
of the Reformed opinions, arose against the Reformation with 
pitiless sternness. If the seventeenth century was^ in Fsaace, 
an age of bloody persectttion, the sixteenth was that of cruel 
struggle. In no country, perhaps, have those who professed 
the reformed faith met with more merciless opposers on the 
very spots where they brought the Gospel. In Germany the 
anger of the enemy came upon them from other states, where 
tl^e storm had been gathering. In Switzerland, it fell upon 
them from the neighbouring cantons; but in France it every- 
where met them fi&ce to face. A dissolute woman and a tvpti" 
cious minister then took (he lead in the long line of eneniea 
of the Reformation. 

Louisa of Savoy, mother of the king and of Margaret, nolo- 
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fi»Qf lit ketf gailanCrks, of ^Terbearmg ttrnper, aad iurrouiidci 
by l«lie« of honour, whose liceBtiousneM was the begiimiiif 
of a long tiaia of immorality and iDfamy at the court of France^ 
imlfirally ranged herself aa the side of the opposera of God'a 
word. What rendered her more formidable wa» the alrooH 
imbounded influenice she possessed over her son. But the 
Gospel encoqutered a still more formidable etiemy iti Authottjr 
Ditprat, Louisa's favourite^ and^ by her infiuence, elevated to 
the rank of i^hancellor of the kingdom. This man, whom a 
eonlemporary historian has designated as the most vicious of 
bipeds,^ was yitt more noted £>r avarice than Louisa fi>r her 
dissolute li^ Having begun with miriehing himself by per- 
verting justice^ he sought to add to his wealth at the cost of 
religion ; and to6k orders with a view to get possession of the 
richest benefices. 

luxury and avarice thus characterized these two person^ 
who, being both devoted to the Pope, sought to cover the in* 
&my of their lives by the shedding the blood of hereticaf 

One of their first steps was to hand over the kingdom to 
ths ecelestaalical supremacy of the Pope. The king, aAor the 
battle of Marignan, had a meeting with Leo X at Bologna, 
add in that place was concluded the memorable Concordat, m 
virtue of which those two princes divided between them the 
spoils of the Church. They annulled the supremacy of 
GowieilB to ascmbe supremacy to the Po^e, and took from the 
respective chuiehes the power of nominating to bishoprics, to 
give that power to the king. AAer this, Francis tl» FrrtI, 
auppoicmg the Pontiff's tnin, repaired publicly to the calhe* 
dral church of Bologna to ratify the treaty. Sensible of the 
inkiu^y of the Concordat, he turned to Duprat, and whispered 
in his ear,-^" There is enough in this to damn us b^h.**^ 
But what signified to him salvation, ^-^noney and the Pope's 
alliMite was wlmt he sought. 

Tile Parliament met the Concordat with a vigorous 

• Bipedum omnium nequissimus. (Belcariui, XT. p. 435.) 
t Sismondi Hiit. des Francais, xvi j^ 387. 
I M«thien, I p. 16. ' 
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macB, The king, dfter keeping ht ^epnties wftitmg fet akhm 
weeks at Amboise, sent (or them one day into his preoenes^ 
opon rising from table, and said : " There is a kmg in France^ 
lind I don't at all understand that any men should form a 
tenate after the manner of Venice/' He then ordered'them 
to depart before sunset. Prom such a prince, Gospel liberty 
had nothing to hope. Three days afterwards, the Grand 
Chamberlain la Treraooille appeared in Parliament, and 
directed that the Concordat should bo enregistered. 

On this, the University was in motion. Oi the 18th of 
March, 1518, a solemn procession, at which were preSoit the 
whole body of students and bachelors in their corps, tep^ired 
to the church of St. Catherine of Scholars, to implore God to 
preserve the liberties of the Church and kingdom * "The 
halls of the different colleges were closed ; strong bodies of 
jftudents went armed through the streets, threatening and in 
-some instances maltreating consequential persons, engaged 
pursuant to the king's directions, in making known the Ccm- 
eordat, and carrying it into effect" t However, in the result, 
the University allowed the compact to be fulfilled, but without 
rescinding the resolutions in which their opposition to it was 
jdeckred ; and " from that time," sa3rs the Venetian ambassador 
Oorrero, "the king began to give away bishoprics at the 
solicitation of the ladies of the court, and to bestow abbey lands 
on his soldiers, so that at the French court bishoprics and 
-ftbbeys were counted merchandise, just as among the Venetians 
Ihey trade in pepper and cinnamon."^ 
' WhiliBt Louisa and Duprat were takmg their measures to 
'foot up the Gospel by the destruction of the Gallican Church, 
ft powerful party of fanatics were gatheriog together agaiast 
Ike Bible. The truth of the Gospel has ever had two great 
adversaries,— 4he profligacy of the world, and the fiidatieism 
of the priests. The scholastic Sorbonne and a shamcleflft 
court, were now about to go forward hand in hand agakist the 
confessors of Jesus Christ. The unbelieving SadduceeS| and 

• CreVier, ▼. p. 110, 

t Fontaine, Hiit Calhol. Parii, 1668, p^ 16. 

t RaooMr. Gcfch. Enrap. i. p. S70. 
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4ke bypoeritical Pharisees, in the etrly da]m of the Ooepel 
were the fiercest enemies of Christianity, fuid they are alike 
UL every age. At their head stood Noel Bedier, commonly 
called Beda, anatiye of Picardy, syndic of the Sorbonne, who. 
had the reputation of the first blusterer and most &ctious 
disturber of his tima Educated in the dry maxims of scho- 
lastic mor%)ityi he had grown up in the constant hearing of 
the theses and antitheses of his college, and had more venera* 
tion for the hair-breadth distinctions of the school, than £>r God's 
word, so that his anger was readily excited whenever any one. 
v^ured to give utterance to other thoughts. Of a restless 
disposition, that reqiiired continually to be ^gaged in pursiiii 
of new objects, he was a torment to all about him ; his veiy. 
element was trouble*, he seined born for contention; and 
when adversaries w^e not at hand, he would lall upon his 
friends. Boastful and impetuous, he filled the city and- ther 
university with the noise of his disputation, — ^with his invec- 
tives against learning and the imaovations of that age,-^«s oi$» 
against those, who, in his opinion, did not sufficiently oppossi 
them. Some laughed, others gave ear to the fierce talker, 
sod in the Sorbonne his violence gave him the mastery. H» 
seemed to be ever seeking some opj)onent, or some victim t^ 
drag to the scafibld — ^hence^ before the "heretics" began to 
show themselves, his imagination had created them, and he 
bad required that the vicar-geneial of Paris, Merlin, should 
be brought to the stake, on the charge of having defended 
Origea But when he caught sight qf th^ new teachers, he 
bounded like a wild beast that suddenly comes within view of 
its unsuspecting prey. " There are three thousand monks in 
one Beda," remarked the wary Erasmus.* 

Yet his violence injured the cause he laboured to iKlvance. 
^ What ! can the Romish Church rest for her support on such 
an Atlas as that ?t Whence all this eommotion but from the 
insane tiol^ee of Beda?" Was^the reflection of the wisest. 

In truth the invectives that terrified the weak,, revolted 



♦ XftWMrfitdaiiiiittiiaoHlfiamaeadhoram. (Emmi Epp. pi 373.) 
t TalilNii AUantibiM nititar Scdeik ronuouu (Ibid. p. 113. 



nobkr minds. At fte co«iTt d Frsneis the First, was a gea- 
tliBf&ati of Artdi^, by bame Louis Berqain, abont thirty year^ 
of ag«, who was never married. The purity of his life,* htt 
aeoutate knowledge, which had won him the appellation of 
'^most learned among the nohlej"t his ingenuoosness, com- 
pMsion for the pooY, and unbounded attachment to his friends, 
distinguished him above his equals.^ The rites of the Church, 
its fasts, festivnis, and masses, had not a more devout observer,^ 
and he held in especial horrbr everything heretical His 
devotidtt Was indeed the wonder of the whole court. 

: It seemed as if nothing could have given this man a turn 
IB ikvour of the Reformation ; nevertheless, some points of his 
character deposed him toward the Gospel He had a horror 
of all dissimulation) and having hhnself no ill-will to any, he 
eoold liot endure injustice in others. The overbearing vio- 
knce of Beda and other fanatics, their shuf&ing and perseca* 
tioBS disgusted his generous heart, and, as he was accustomed 
in every thing to go heartily to work, he, er^ long, wherever 
ha c^itme, in the city and at court, even in the first circles,] was 
heard vehemently protesting against the tyranny of those doc- 
tors, add pursuing into their very holes the pestilent hornets 
who then kept the world in fear.lT 

But this was not all : for hia opposition to injustice led Ber- 
^n to enquire after the truth. He resolved on knowing more 
of that Holy Scripture so dear to the men against whom 
Beda and his party were conspirii^j-'^-ahd scarcely had he 
begun to study it, Ihan his heart was won by it. 6)Brqain 
imimediately sought the intimacy of Mai^ret, Brt^onniet, 
Lefevre, and those who loved the truth ; and in their society 

* Ut ne mmusetdufl quidem impnclicitiB fit onqmam in.illam exortcMi 
(Eranni Epp. p. 1278.) . 

t OsShurd Hi«t. de Fraaeoit ler. 

t Mkera 1>eiilig»us in egenos ot amicot. (Er. Epp. p. 1338.) 

§ Constitutionam ac nUum eodesiafltioorum obmrvantiMiniiis • • * • 
(Ibid.) 

11 Actet des Martyrs de Cres^n, p. 103. 

V Ut maxim* omniam tamo nwtMendoi ttahaomm hpm MSWiif aafii 
. . . (B«niJeQiw4k)i 
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fgaX^K^the ptirest deligfht. He became sensible that be bad 
sometbing e]se tado than to stand up against the Sotbonne, and 
gladly would be bare cormnunicated to all France tbe neW 
cmivietions of bis soul. Witb tbis riew be sat down to com- 
pose aind translate into French certain christian writings. To 
him it seemed as if every one must confess and embrace tbe 
truth as prgmptly as he himself had done. The impatient 
zeal that Beda brought to tbe service of traditions of men, 
Berquin employed in tbe cause of God's truth. Somewhat 
younger than tbe syndic of tbe Sorbonne, less wary, less acute, 
he had in his favour tbe noble incentive of a love of truth. 
Berquin had a higher object than victory over his antagonist 
when be stood up against Beda. It was his aim to let loose 
the flood of truth among his countrymen. On this account, 
Theodore Beia observes, " that if Francis the First had been 
another Elector, Berquin might have come down to us as ano- 
ther Luther.*'* 

Many were the obstacles in his way. Fanaticism finds dis- 
dples everywhere, — ^it is a contagious infection. The monks 
and ignorant priests sided with the syndic of the Sorbonne. 
Au esprit de corps pervaded their whole company, governed 
by a few intriguing and fanatical leaders, who knew how to 
work upon the credulity and vanity of their colleagues, and 
by that means communicate to tb«n their own animosities. 
At all their meetings these persons took the lead, lording it 
over others, and reducing to silence tbe timid and moderate of 
^eir body. Hardly could they propose any thing, when this 
party exclaimed^ in an overbearing tone, " Now we shall see 
who are of Lutber*s faction."t If the latter offered any rea- 
sonable suggestion, instantly a Shudder passed from Beda to 
Lecouturier, Duchesne, and the rest, and all exclaimed, ** Why 
fhey are worse than Luther." The manoeuvre toiswered their 
purpose, and the timid, who prefer quiet to disputation, and are 
willing to gvre up their own opinion for their own ease, — 

* Gallia fortassis altemm esset Lutberam nacta, (Bezs Icones.) 
t Hie inquiunt, i^parebit qui sint Lntheranie factionis. (Er. Epp. |fc 



tkose vfho da not undecituid the very sioHplMt qQCBtkm^ * 
aad» lastly, •uch as are easily turned round by mere ckmour,. 
were 1^ away by Beda and his followers. Some silently, and 
•ome assenting aloud, submitted to the influence exercised oTer 
ordinary spirits by one proud and tyrannical mind. S^ch W|is 
the state of this association, regarded as venerable, ax^ which, 
at this time, was found am<mg the most determined oppoiserS: 
of tho Christianity of the Gospel Often would one glance 
within the interior of such bodies suffice to enable us to esti- 
mate at its true value th^ war they wage against truth. 

Tbusihe University which, under Louis XU., had applauded 
the first inklings of independence in AUman, abruptly plunged 
once more, under the giiidance of Duprat and Louis^ of 
Savoy, into fanaticism and servility. If we except the Jan- 
senists, and a few others, no where in the Grallican clergy do 
we find A noble and genuine independence. It has done no 
more than vibrate between servility to the court, and servility. 
to the Pope. If, under Louis XIL or Louis XIV,, we no- 
tice some ^nt semblance of liberty, it is because its mastei: ia 
Paris was at strife with its master in Rome. Herein we have 
the solution of the change we have noticed. The University 
and the Bishops forgot their rights and obligations, the xfio 
ment the King ceased to enjoin the assertion of them 1 

Beda had long cherished ill- will against Lefevre. The re- 
nown of the doctor of Picardy irritated and ruffled the pride 
of his countryman, who would gladly have silenced .hiiQ« 
Once before, Beda had attacked the doctor of Etaple^ and, 
having as yet but little discernment of the true p(Hnt of the, 
evangelic doctrines,^ he had assailed his colleague on a poiii4 
which, strange as it must to us appear, was very near sending, 
Lefevre to the scafibld.* The doctor had asserted that Mary 
the sister of Lazarus, Mary Magdalen, and the woman who 
was a sinner, ^mentioned by Luke in his seventh chapter*) 
ifere three distinct persons. The Greek fathers had conaid* 
ered them as distinct, but the fathers of the Latin Church had 
S|)oken of them as one and the same. This shocking heresy, 

• 6ajlIardHirt.d0Francoi»Ief iv. p.228. ^ 
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bk fefaufon to tke three Maries, set Beda and all bis clique in 
motion. Christendom itself was roused. Fisher^ bishop of 
fiochester, and one of the most eminent prelates of the age^ 
wrote against Lefevre, and the whole Church declared against 
a judgment that is now universally received among Roman 
Catholics themselves. Already, Lefevre, condemned by the 
Sorboime, was prosecuted by the Parliament on the charge of 
heresy, when Francis I., not sorry to have an opportunity of 
striking a blow at the Sorbonne, and humbling the monks, 
interfered, and rescued him from the hands of his persecutors. 

Beda, enraged at seeing his victim thus snatched from his 
l^rasp, resolved on taking his next measures more cunningly. 
The name of LAither was beginning to be noised in France. 
The Reformer, after disputing against £ck at Leipsic, had 
agreed to acknowledge the universities of Erfurth and of Paris 
as his judges. The zeal displayed by the University against 
the Concordat doubtless led him to expect an impartial verdict* 
But a change had taken place, and the more decided their op- 
position to the enqroachments of Rome, the more did the mem- 
bers of the University -seem to have it at heart to make proof 
of their orthodoxy. Beda, accordingly, found them quite dis- 
posed to enter into all his views. 

On the 20th of January, 1520, the questor of France pur- 
chased twenty copies of Luther's conference with Eck, to dis-' 
tribute them among the members of the commission charged 
to make its report on tlie matter. More than a year was taken 
up in the investigation. The German Reformation was be- 
ginning to produce a strong sensation in France. The several 
universities, then truly Catholic institutions, resorted to from 
all parts of Christendom, maintained a more direct and inti- 
jauXe intercourse, on topics of theology and philosophy, be- 
tween Germany, France, and England, than exists in our own 
day. The report, brought to Paris, of Luther's labours and 
success, strengthened the hands of such men as Lefevre, Brit 
qonnet, and Farel. Some of the divines of the Sorbonne werf 
itruck by the truths they saw in the writings of the Wittem- 
berg monk. Now and then a bold confession was heard ; 
VOL. III. 33 
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but there was also fierce opposers. ** Europe," says Cmief, 
a was all expectation of the decision of the University of Paris." 
The issue seemed doubtful, — ^but Beda finally triumphed. In 
April, 1521, the University decreed that the writings of Lu- 
ther should be publicly committed to the flames, and that the 
author should be compelled to retract. 

Further measures were resolved on. Luther's disciples had 
crossed the Rhine, even before his writings. Maimbonrg tells 
us that the University was quickly filled with foreigners, who, 
having obtained a reputation on the strength of some know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and more of Greek, crept into the houses 
of persons of distinction, and took upon them the liberty of 
explaining the Scriptures.* The faculty, therefore, sent a de- 
putation to the king to call attention to these disorders. 

Francis the First, caring little for theological dissension?, 
was then pursuing the career of his pleasures. Passing from 
one chateau to another, in company with his gentlemen and 
the ladies of his mother^s and his sister's court, he indulged in 
every species of dissolute excess, out of the range of the trou- 
blesome observation of his capital. In this way he passed 
through Brittany, Anjou, Quienne, Angoumois, Poitou, re- 
quiring, in villages and forests, the same attention and luxury 
as if he had been in the Chateau des Tournelles at Paris. 
Nothing was heard of but tournaments, single combats, mas- 
querades, shows, and feastings, "such," says Brantdme, "that 
Lucullus himself never saw the like."* 

Suspending for a moment the course of his pleasures, he 
gave audience to the grave deputies of the Sorbonne ; but he 
saw only men of learning m those whom the faculty desig- 
nated as heretics ; and should a prince, who boasts of having 
eclipsed and put hors de page the kings of France, stoop to 
humour a clique of fanatical doctors. " I command you," 
was his answer, " not to molest thosd people. To persecute 
those who teach us would prevent able scholars from settling 
in our country. "| 

* Histoire du CalviniBmej p. 10. 
^ 't Vie det Hommef lOottres, i. p. 326. t MaimbonTf, pk IL 
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■ The deputation quitted the royal presence in a rage. What 
tlien IS to be the consequence? The dahger is everyday 
j^reater, already the heretical sentiments are counted as those 
of the hest informed classes, — ^the devouring flame is circu- 
lating between the rafters, — the conflagration wili presently 
burst forth, and the structure of the established faidi will fell, 
with sudden crash, to the earth. 

Beda and his party, failing to obtain the king's permission 
to report to scaffolds, had recourse to more quiet persecution. 
There was no kind of annoyance to which the evangelic 
teachers were not subjected. Every day brought with it new 
rumours and new charges. The aged Lefevre, wearied out 
by these ignorant zealots, panted for quiet. The pious Bri- 
^ortnet, who was unremitting in his attentions to the Doctor of 
Staples,* oflered him an asylum. Lefevre, therefore, took 
leave of Paris, and repaired to Meaux. It was a first advan- 
tage gained by the enemies of the Gospel, and thenceforth it 
was seen that if the party cannot enlist the civil power on its 
side, It bias ever a secret and fanatical police, which it knows 
how to use, so as to ensure the attainment of its ends. 

Thus Paris was beginning to rise against the Reformation, 
and to trace, as it were, the first lines of that enclosure which, 
for three centuries, was to bar the entrance of the Reforma- 
tion. God had appointed that in Paris itself its first glimmer- 
ing should appear ; but men arose who hastily extinguished 
it ; — ^the spirit of the sixteen' chiefs was already worljing, and 
other cities iA the kingdom were about to receive that light 
which the capital itself rejected. 

' Bti^onnet, on returning to his diocese, there manifested the 
«eal of a Christian and of a bishop. He visited all the par- 
ishes, and having called together the deans, curates, vicars, 
church- wardens, and principal parishioners, he made enqui- 
ries respecting the teaching and manner of life of the preach- 
ers, " At the time of the gathering," they replied, ^" the Fran- 
ciscans of Meaux sally forth ; a single preacher goes over 

*' Pro innumeria beneficiis, pro tantif ad itudia commodis. (%ist 
d«]ieatoriA Epp. Paul!.} 
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fear or five parishes in one day ; repeating as many ttmes.^he 
same sermon, not to feed the souls of his hearers, but to fill 
his belly, and enrich his convent* The scrip once replen* 
ished, the object is answered ; the preaching is at m end, and 
the monks are not seen again in the churches until begging 
time comes round again. The only thing these shepherds 
attend to is the shearing of their flocks."! 

The majority of the curates lived upon their incomes at 
Paris. ^< Oh !" exclaimed the pious bishop, on finding the 
presbytery he had come to visit deserted, " must we not re- 
gard those who thus forsake the service of Christ,^ traitors to 
him V Bri^onnet resolv^ to apply a remedy to these evils, 
and convoked a synod of all his clergy for the 13th of Octo* 
ber, 1519. But these worldly priests^ who gave but little heed 
to the remonstrances of their bishop, and for whom Paris pos- 
sessed so many attractions, took advantage of a castom, by 
virtue of which they were allow;ed to substitute one or mora 
vicars to look after their flocks in their absence. Out of a 
hundred and twenty-seven vicars, Briqonnet upon ezamiaa* 
tion, found only fourteen whom he could approve. 

Earthly-minded curates, imbecile vicarsi, monks whose Ood 
was their belly, such, then, was the state of the church. Bri< 
f onnet forbade the pulpit to the Franciscans,^ and, being per^ 
suaded that the only method of supplying able ministers in 
his diocese, was himself to train them, he determined to found 
a school of theology at Meaux, under the superintendence of 
pious and learned doctors. It became necessary to look around 
for such persons. Beda, however, supplied him with them. 

This fanatic and his troop continual their %Soxt9, and com- 
plaining bitterly against the government for tolerating the i 



* Eo solum doceri qos ad ecBnobium Ulomiii ac Teotnm csxplenduoi 
peitinerent. (Acta Mart p. 334.) 

t MS. de Meauz. I am indebted to M. Ladeveze, pastor of Mmux, 
Ibr the communieatioa of a copy of thn MS. preaerved in thai city. 

t MS. de Meaox. 

I Ela in nnivena dioceti soa prsdicatiooem intefdizit (Act Ifai^ 
^384.) 



ttnihsn, iechrti they wirald wage war against thair doc- 
times without^ and even against its oiders. Lefevm lia4 in* 
deed quitted the capital) but were not Farel and his friends stiQ 
there. Farel, it is true, did not preaeh, for he was not in 
priest's orders ; but in the university, in the city, with profes- 
sors, priests, students, and citizens, he boldly maintained the 
cause of die Refornu^ion. Others, emboldened by his exam- 
ple^ circulated more freely ihe word of God. Martial Mazu- 
rier, president of St. Miehaers college, and distinguished as a 
preacher, unsparingly depicted the disorders of the time, in 
the darkest and yet the truest colours, and it seemed scarce 
possible to withstand the force of his eloquence.* The rage 
of Beda, and those divuies who acted with him, was at its 
height '* If we sufier these innovators," said Beda, ^ they 
will spread through our whole company, and there will be an 
end of our teaching and tradition, as well asof onr places, and 
the respect France and all Christendom have hitherto paid 
m" 

^he doctors of the Sorbonne were the stronger party. 
Farel, Mazurier, Gerard Roussel, and his brother Arnaud, 
soon found their active service every where counteracted. 
The Bishop of Meaux pressed his friends to rejoin Lefevre,— > 
and these worthy men, persecuted and hunted by the Sor- 
bonne, and hoping to form with Bri^nnet a sacred phalanx 
fer the triumph of truth, accepted the bishop's invitation, and 
repaired to Meaux.*)* Thus, Ae light of the Gospel was grad* 
nally withdrawn from the capital where Providence had kin- 
dled its first spark& " This is the condemnation thai light is 
eomt into the worli^aaid nun lave darkness rather than light^ 
because their deeds are tvil"X it is impoMible not to dis- 
cern that Paris then drew down upon it that judgment of God 
which is here conveyed in the words of Jesus Christ 

• Freqnentissimaii de refonnandis hominttm moribus condonei habutt 
(Lannoi, Navarre gymniteii Hist. p. 261.) 

t It was the peraecution which arose^against them in Paris, in 1521, 
Vhish oompeUed them to leave that city. (Vie de Farel^ par Chanpar^.) 

t St. John iii. 19.' 

33» 
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Lefevre, and their frieDd& found herself alone ia the centre of 
Paris, imd of the dissolute court of Francis I. A young prin 
eess, fister to her mother, Philibert of Savoy, lived on inti- 
macy with her. Philibert, whom the king of France had 
giveii in marriage to Julian the Magnificent, brother of Leo X, 
in confirmation of the Concordat, had,^ after heir nup^]8,.re> 
paired to Rome, where the Pope, delighted with so illustrious 
an alliajftce, had expended no less than 150,000 ducats in fea> 
tive entertainments on the occasion.* In 1516, Julian, who 
then commanded the Papal forces, died, leaving his widow 
only eighteen. She atta^ched herself to Margaret, being atr 
tracted by the influence which the character and virtues oi 
that princess gave her over all about her. The grief of Phil 
ibert unclosed her heart to the voice of religion. Margaret 
imparted to her the fruit of her reading, and the widow of the 
lieuteaapt-general of the Churqh began to taste the sweetness 
of the saving truth. But Philibert had as yet too little expe* 
rienoe to be a support to her friend, and oiien did Margaret 
tremble at (he thought of her own extreme weakness. If the 
kve she bore her king, and her fear of ofiending him, led her 
to any action contrary to her conscience, instantly hex soul 
was troubled, and, turning in sorrow to the Lord, she found 
in him a master and brother more gracious and sweet to ]tief 
heart than Francis himself. It . was in such a season aha 
breathed forth those feelings : — 

Sweet Brother, who, in place of chastenings meet| 
Lead'kt gea£tf home thy wandering mtei^t feet, 
GMng thy Qnoe and Love in Nconqftnte 
^ Of mumNvingi, ptfiniaiption, and offence^ 

Too mncb, my Brother, — too nmch hast thou done : 
l*he hleasing is too v^j^ for rach an one.t 

When she saw all her friends retiring to Meaux, Margmrel 
turned after them a look of sorrow from the midst of the fm* 

• Gttichemon. Hist. g^n. de SaToie, ii. p. 18Q. 

f Miroir de rUroe p^oheregie. Maiigiierites de la Margoerite^ &dc L 

psa. 
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t^YltieB of the court She seemed deserted of all, — her hus- 
band the Duke of Alen^on was setting out for the army, — ^her 
young aunt Philibert was returning to Savoy. The Duchess 
wrote to Briqonnet, as follows : — 

. " Monsieur de Meaux, — I^owing that Ood is all-sufficient, 
I apply to you to ask your prayers that He will conduct in 
safety, according to His holy will, M. d'Alenqon, who is about 
lo take his departure, by order of the king, as lieutenant-gen- 
«ral of his army, which I apprehend will not break up with- 
out a Wait ; and, thinking that, besides the public good of the 
kingdom, you have an interest in all that concerns his and 
ny salvation, I request your spiritual aid. -To-morrow, my 
aunt leaves Nemours for Savoy. I must be mixed up with 
9iany things which I dread. There&re, if you should know 
tbat master Michael could make a journey hither, it would be 
a comfort to me, which I desire only for the honour of God."'" 

Michael Arand, whose counsel Margaret desired, was one 
of the members of the evangelic assembly at Meaux, who, at 
a later period, exposed himself to many dangers in preaching 
the Gospel. 

The pious princess trembled to see an opposition gathering 
strength against the truth. Duprat and the retainers of the 
government, Beda and those who adhered to the University, 
inspired her with terror. Bri^onnet wrote cheeringly — " It 
is the war which the gentle Jesus said he was come to send 
upon earth, — the fire, the fierce fire which transforms earth- 
Ikiess into that which is heavenly. With all my heart do I 
desire to help you, Madam; but do not expect from my weak- 
tiess any more than the will to serve you. Whoever has faith, 
hope, love, has all that is necessary, and needeth not any other 
help or protection. God will be all, — and out of Him we can 
hope for nothing. Take with you into the conflict that mighty 
giant, unconquerable Love. The war is led on by Love. 
Jesus requires to have our hearts In his presence : woe be£ils 

• Lettret de Marguerite, reine de Navane. (Bibl. Royale Manu- 
•cript, S.P. 337. 1621.) 
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the Christian who parts company from Him. He who ft 
present in person in the hattle is sure of victory ; but if the 
battle is fought oat of His own presence, he will often lose 
ground."* 

The Bishop of Meaux wais then beginning to experience 
what it is to contend for the word of God. The theologians 
and monks, irritated by the shelter he had afibrded to the 
friends of the Reformation, vehemently accused him, so thai 
his brother, the Bishop of St. Malo, came to Paris to enquire 
into the charges brought against him.f Hence Margaret 
was the more touched by the comfortings which Bri^nnet 
addressed to her ; and she answered by ofiering him her a» 
sistance. 

" If in any thing," wrote she, " you think that I can be of 
servioe to you or your's, be assured that I shall find comft>i« 
in doing all I can. Everlasting Peace be given to you aftev 
the long struggles you have waged for the &ith — ^in the which 
cause pray that you may live and die. 

" Your devoted daughter, Margarbt."} 

Happy would it have been if Briqonnet had died while con« 
tending for the truth. Yet was he still full of zeal. Philibert 
of Nemours, universally respected for her piiety, charity, and 
blameless life, read with increasing interest the evangelical 
writings sent her from time to time by the Bishop of Meanx. 
^ I have received all the tracts you forwarded, wrote Margaret 
to Briqonnet, '< of which my aunt of Nemours has taken aom^ 
and I mean to send her the last, for she is now in Savoy, 
called thither by her brother's marriage. Her absence is no 
small loss to me; — think of my loneliness in your prayeia." 
Unhappily, Philibert did not live to declare herself openly in 
favour of the Reformation. She died, in 1524, at the caatia 
of Virieu le Grand in Bugey, at the age of twenty-rix.§ Mar- 

* Lettres de Marguerite, reine de Navarre. (Bibl. Royale Maav- 
•cript, S.F. 337. 12th June, 1521.) 

t MS. de Meanx. 

t MS. S.F. 227, de )a Bibl. royale. 

• CKuehemon. Hist, de la maison de Saroie, ii. p. 181. 
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gtrel'Wtta'deeply temible of the loss of one who was to her a 
firiend— 4 sister; one who cobld, indeed, enter into her thoughts* 
Perhaps no- Joss by death was the occasion of more sorrow to 
iier, if we except that of her brother. 

Alas ! nor earth nor heaven above appears 
To my sad eyes, so ceaseless are the tears 
That from them flow.* 

Margaret, feeling her own weakness to bear up under her 
grief, and against the seductions of the court, applied to Bri» 
^oonet to ejhon her to the lo^e of God: — " The gentle and 
gracious Jesus, who wills, and who alone is able to work that 
which he wills, in his infinite mercy, visit your heart, and 
lead it ^o love him with an undivided love. None but He, 
Madam, hath power to do this, and we must not seek light 
from darkness, nor warmth from cold. When he draws, he 
kindles, and by the warmth draws us after him, enlarging our 
hearts. You write to me to pity you because you are alone; 
I do not understand that word. The heart that is in the 
world, and resting in it, is indeed lonely, — ^for many and evil 
are they who compass it about. But she whose heart is 
closed against the workl and awake to the gentle and graci- 
ous Jestts, her true and faithful spouse, is realltf alone, living 
on supplies from One who is all to her, — and yet not alone, 
because never left by Him who repieni^es and preserves all 
I cannot and ought not to pity such solitude as this, which is 
lAore to be prized than the whole worM around us, from 
which I am confident that God hath in his love delivered 
you, ISO that you are no .longer its child. Continue, Madftm; 
*~alone, — abiding in Him who is your all, and who humbled 
himself to a painful and ignominious death. 

"In commending myself to your favour, I humbly entreat 
you not to use the words of your last lettera You are the 
daughter and the spouse of God o^ly. No other father hath 
any claim upon you. I exhort and admonish you to be to 
Him such and so gopd daughter as He is to you a Father; 

* Chanson spiritu^le apr^s la mort du Roi. (Marguerites, i. p. 47^.) 
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ftnd since you cannot attain to thia^ by reasoii that finito caonet 
compare with infinite, I pray Him to atrengthen ye^ that 
yott'may love and fler?e Him with all your heart."* 

Notwithstanding these counsels^ Margaret was not yet 
comforted. She grieved oyer the loss of those spiritual guides 
who had been removed from her. The new pastors set over 
her to reclaim her, did not possess her ccmfidenee ', and not- 
withstanding what the bishop had said, she felt alone amidaf 
the court, and all around her aeemed like a desolate wilder- 
ness. She wrote to Bri^onnet as followsv*-^' As a sheep wan 
dering in a strange land, and. turning from her pasture in &§- 
trust of her new shepherds, naturally lifts her head to catch 
the breeze from that quarter of the field where the chief shep- 
herd once led her to the tender grass, just so am I constrained 
to implore your love. Come down from your mountain, and 
look in pity on the blindest of all your fold, astray among a 
people living in darkness. 

(Signed) « MARGt7KRITE."t 

The Bishop of Meaux, In his reply, taking np the conlptt^ 
ison of a wandering aheep, under which Margaret had ino* 
^ured herself, use^ it to depict the mysteries of Salvation under 
the figure of a wood. "The sheep," says he, "on entering 
this wood under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is at onc# 
charmed by the goodness, beauty, height, length, breadth, 
depth, and refeeahing odours of the fereat, and looking round 
about, sees only Him in all, and all in Him ; and hastening 
onward through its green alleys^ finds it so sweet, that the 
way becomes life, joy, and consolation."^ The bishop then 
deacribes the sheep tiding in vain to penetrate to the bounds 
of the forest (as a soul would fathom the deep things of God,) 
meeting with mountains which it in vain endeavours te 
ascend, being stopped on all sides by "inaccessible heights.'* 
He then shows the way by which the soul, inquiring aftei 
God, surmounts the difiiculties, and how the aheep among aD 

• MSC., S.P. 337, de la Bitt. loyale^ lOth July, 
t Ibid. I IMd. 



Ihe hireliaga, £«cb <mt «the Chief fih^faerd's nook;' anl 
<^ enters oa the wing of meditation fay &ith;" then all is madt 
^in and easy, and she begins to sing/^I have found him 
mbam my soul loretht'' 

Thus wrote the Bishop of Meaox. In the fervour of his 
feal he would at this time have rejoiced to see France regen- 
elated hy the QospeL* Often would he dwell especially on 
those three individuals who seemed called to preside over th« 
destintea of his conntry ; namely, the king, his mother, and 
bis sister. He thought that if the royal family were but 
•E^ightened, the whole nation would be so; and that the 
clergy, aroused to emulation, would awake from their deaths 
like stupor. <^ Madam," wrote he to Margaret, " I humbly 
pray Qod that He will please, in His goodness, to kindle a 
fir^ JD the httirts.of the king, his mother, and yoorself, so that 
from you three a fame may go fotth through the nation, end 
reanimate especially that clase^ which, by its coldness^ chiiia 
all the others." ' 

Margstiret did not share in. these hope& She says nothing 
of her mother, nor yet of her brother. These were theraea 
she did iv>t dare to touch f but in her answer to the bishop, in 
January, ld22, oppressed at heart by the indifference and 
worldiiness all around her, she said,«^^< Thse times are so coM, 
the heart so frozen up;" and she signed herself— ^<< Your cold^ 
hearted, hungering uid thirsting daughter, << Margaret." 

This letter did not discourage Bri^onnet^ but it put hint 
upon reflection ; and feeling how much he who sought ta 
reanimate others required to be reanimated himself, he asked? 
the prayers of Margaret and of Madame de Nemour&< 
<< Madam, said he, with perfect simplicity, *<I pray you Ur 
reawaken by your prayers the poor drowsy one."t 

And such, in 1521, were the expressions interchanged at 
the court of France. Strange words, doubtless ; and which 
now, after a lapse of above three centuries, a manuscript in the. 

• Stndb veritatui alik declarande inflammstat. (Aet. HUityTaai, p6< 
334.) 

I MSC.aelaBtbl.ro7«le. 
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Bo3ral Library reveals to us. Was this iii€iie»ee in biglt 
|»laces &vourable to the Reformatidn, or adverse to it? The 
qpur of truth was felt indeed at the court, bat perha^ did bitf 
arouse the slumbering beast, — exciting him to rage, — and 
causing him to dart more forionsly on the weak ones of the flock. 
In truth the time was drawing nigh when the storm was to 
burst upon the Reformation; but first it was destined to scattdt 
•oine seeds and gather in some sheaves. This city of Meaut 
which « century and a half later was to be hmioured by the 
residence of the noble ddender of the GalHcan church againsi 
the claims of Rome, was called to be the first town in France 
wherein regenerated Christianity should establish its hold. It 
was at this time the field on which the labourers profbsely 
scattered theirseed, and into which they had already put the 
sickle. Brt^onnet, less given to slumber than he had said, 
cheered, watched, and directed every thing. His fortune was 
equal to his zeal. Never did any one make a more noble use 
of his means — and never did so noble a devotion promise al 
int to yield such abundant fruit. Assembled at Meaux, the 
pious teachers took their measures thenceforward with more 
liberty. The word of God was not bound ; and the Referma- 
tioii made a great advance in France. Liefevre, with unwonted 
energy, proclaimed that Gospel with which he would gladly 
have filled the world-i-^'^ Kings, princes, nobles, the people, 
and all nations," he exclaimed, << ought to think and aspire 
only after Jesm Christ* Every priest should resemble that 
angel jKen by John in the Apocalypse, flying through the 
air, having in his hand the everlasting Gospel, to preach to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. Draw 
near, ye pontifls, kings, and generous hearts. Awake, ye 
nations, to the light of the Gospel, and receive the breath of 
eternal life.t Sufficient is the word of God !"t 

* Reges, principes, magnateB omnes et snbrnde omnium nationmn 
popoli, ut nihil allud cogitent . . . ae Cfaristtun . . . (Fabri Commeut. 
i» Eva^g. pfrefat) 

t UbiviiVentium expergiscimini ad Evangelii lacem . . . (Ibid.) 

t y«rbum Dei ffailicit. (Ibid.) 



fiRieft, m tmthy was tbe motto of the new school: sufieieni 
it the word of God. The whole Beibrimition is embodied ia 
Aat troth* "To know Chriift and his word,"'8aid Leferre, 
Royssei, Fafel, " is the only true, living, and universal 
Theology. He who knows that, knows everything."* 

The truth produced a deep impression at Meaux. At first 
private meetings took place, then conferences, and lastly the 
Gospel was proclaimed in the churches. But a yet more 
formidable blow was ^ruck against the authority of Rome. 

Lefevre resolved to put it in the power of the Christians of 
France to read the Scriptures. On the 80th of October he 
published the French translation of the foilr Gospels ; on the 
dth of November the remaining books of the New Testament ; 
and on the 12th of November, 1524, the whole of these col- 
lected in one volume at Meaux ; arid in 1525 a French ver^ 
-sion of the Psalms, f Thus in France, and almost at the same 
time as in Germany, we have the (Commencement of that pub- 
Boation of Ijie Scriptures, in the Vernacular tongue, which, ' 
after a lapse of three centuries, was to receive such wonderful 
development. In France, as in the countries, beyond the 
Rhine, the Bible produced a decided effect. Many there Were 
who had learned by experience that when they sought the 
knowledge of divine things, darkness and doubt encompassed 
Aem on all sides. How many were the passing moments,^— 
perhaps even years,— in which they had been tempted to re* 
gaitl the most certain truths as mere illusions. We want a 
lay from heaven to enlighten our darkness. Such was the 
k>nging desire of many souls at the period of the Reformation. 
With feelings of this sort many received the Scriptures from 
the hands of Lefevre. They read them in their families and 
in private. The Bible became increasingly the subject of con- 
versation. Christ appeared to these souls, so long misled, as 
thesnn and castre of all discovery. No longer did they want 

* Hsc est nnivena et sola vivifica Theologia . . . ChxiitniD et ver- 
tem ejus esse^Mimia. (Ibid, in £v. Jofaut. p. 271.) 
t Le Long. Biblioth. sacr6e, 3 edit. p. 42. 
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fnleooethat Scriptafe wuof tbeLovd: Aey kncir i^ ftr it 
bad delivered them from darkness inlo light 

Such was the course by which some remarkable persona in 
Fnoce wcpre at this time teou^t to knovr Grod. But theia 
were yet humbler and moxe ordinary steps by which many of 
the poorer sort arrived at the knowledge of the tmth. The 
city of Meaux was almost entirely peopled with artizana and 
dealers in woollen doth. ^ Many " says a chronicler of the 
sixteenth century, " were taken with ao ardent a desire to 
know the way of salvation, that artisans, carders, fullers, and 
combersy while at work with their hands, had their thoughts 
engaged in conversation on the word of God, and getting com* 
fort from thence. On Sunday and on festivals, especially, 
diey employed themselves in reading die Scriptures and la 
quiring into the good pleasure of the Lord."* 

Bri^cmnet rejoiced to see true piety take* the phee of anper* 
stition in his diocese. <^ Lefevre, availing himself of his greal 
reputation for learning," obeerres a contemporary hi8tor]an,t 
<< managed so to cajole and impose upon Messiro Gaillauma 
^ri^onnet by his specious words, that he turned him aside into 
gross error, so that it has been found impossible to cleanse the 
town and diocese of Meaux from that wicked doctrine from 
that time to this, when it has marvellously spread abroad. 
The subverting of that good bishop was a sad event, for he 
had, before that, been very devout in faiS service to God and 
the Virgin Mary." However, not all had been so grossly 
• turned aside,' to adopt the expression of the Franciscan. The 
townspeople were divided in two parties. On one side were 
the Franciscan monks, and the partisans of Romanism : on 
the other,.Bri^nnet, Lefevre, Farel, and those who loved the 
new preaching. A man of low station, named Jjecleic was 
one of the most servile adherents of the monks ; but his wiA 
and his two sons, Peter and John, had joyfully received the 
Gospel ; and John, who was by trade a wool-carder, soon at- 

• AetteHut. puiaa 

t Hi^. CathoL d« noCie trnps pw Foataios, dt foidie da 
Fnutok, Paiif , 1561 
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^moled BClieq wmong Iha iofant congregations. James Pkh 
vanne, a native of Picardy, a yming omq of open and upright 
eliaracter emced ^an ardent zeai for tke Refomed opiaiona 
Meaux was become a focns of light. Persona ealled thither 
by business, and who there heard the Gospel, retaming, bore it 
with them to their respective homes. It was not merely in 
the city that the Scripture was the subject of inquiry ; ** many 
of the adjacent villages were awaka^d," says a chronicleri 
<* so that in that diocese seemed to shine forth a soirt ^ image 
of the regenerated church/' 

The environs of Meaux were, in autumn, cbtbed with rkk 
harvests, and a crowd of labouring people resorted thither from 
the surrounding countries. Besting themselves, in the heat of 
the day, t^ey would talk with the people of those parts of a 
seed-time and harvest of another kind. Certain peasantry^ 
who had come from Thierachia, and more particukirly from 
liandouzy, aibr their return home continued in the ^trina 
Ihey had heard, and, ere lon^, an evangelic church was Ibrmed 
in this latter place,* — a church which is among the most an- 
cient in the kingdom. ^' The report of this unspeakable bless* 
ing spread through France, says the chronicler.f Bri^onnet 
himself preached the Gospel from the pulpit, and laboured to 
diffuse, far and wide, that " free, gracious, true, and clear iight^ 
which dazzles and illuminates every creature capable of r»* 
ceiving it ; and, while it enlightens biro, raises him by adopi 
tion to the dignity of a child of God.":^ He besought his 
hearers not to listen to those who would turn them aaide from 
Ihe Word. *' Though an angel from heaven," exclaimed he, 
'< should preach any odier Gospel, do not give ear (o him." 
At times melancholy thoughts presented themselves to his 
mind. He did not feel confident in his own stedfastnesa^ and 
he recoiled from the thought of the &tal consequences that 

* These faeltM are derived from old and much damiiged papeni dleoer- 
eied in the chorch of Laad«i;rzy-la-y}Ue (Aieiie), by M. Colaay, daiw 
ipg the time he filled the office of paator in that town. 

t Actes dee Mart fk 182. 

t MS. in the Royal Library, S.F. No. 337. 
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nit|:ht remilt ftom bbj fiukie of fiuth oti bk {Mot Foreiw^m*^ 
ing his hearers, he would say, '^Though I, yowr bisheih 
should ehange my voice and doctrine, take heed that yon 
change not with ine."* At that moment nothmg ferebeded 
such a calamity. ^ Not only," says die chronicler, « the word 
of God was preached) but it was piaetised : all kihds of works 
of charity and love were visible ; 4he morals of the city were 
reformed, and its superstitioBs dissppeared."t 

Still indulging in the thought c^ gaining over the king and 
his mother, the bishop sent to Margaret a translation of Si' 
Faul's Epistles, richly illuminated, htimbly soliciting her to 
present it to the king, ^ which, coming through your handa," 
added he, cannot fiiil to be acceptable. They make a truly 
royal dish," continued the worthy bishop, " of a fiitness that 
never corrupts, and having a power to restore from all manner 
of sickness. The more we taste them the more we hunger 
after them, with desires that are ever fed and never cloyed."^ 

What dearer commission could Margaret receive .... 9 
The moment seemed auspicious. Michel d'Arande was at 
Puis, detained there by command of the king's mother, for 
whom he was translating portions of the Scriptures.^ But 
Blargaret would have preferred that Briqonnet should himseb 
present St Paul to her brother : f* You would do well to come," 
wrote she, << for you know the confidence the king and h» 
mother have in you."| 

Thus at this time (in 1522 and 1523) was God's word 
placed before the eyes of Francis the First and Louisa of 
Savoy. They were thus brought in contact with that Gospel 
of which they were aflerwards to be the persecutors. We see 
nothing to indicate that that Word made on ^em any saving 
Impression ; curiosity led them to unclose that Bible which was 

« Hiflt. Cathol.de Fontaine, 
t Actmdes Mart. p. 183. 
t MS. in the Royal Libnury, S.F. No. 337. 

§ Par le commandenienl de Madime a qnj il a }yTr6 qaelque chose 4a 
la aainete Escriptnie qn'elle deeire pariaire. (Ibid.) 
I Ibid. 
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the mibjeict of ao ranch diseassion ; but they soon closed it 
again as they had opened it- 
Margaret herself with difficnlty straggled against the 
worldliness which surrounded her,. Her tender regard for 
her brother, respect for her mother, the flattery of the court, 
all conspired against the love she had vowed to Jesus Christ 
Many indeed were her temptations. At times, the soul of 
Margaret, assailed by so many enemies, and dizzy with the 
tumult of life, turned aside from her Lord. Then becoming 
conscious of her sin, the princess shut herself in her apart- 
ments, and gave vent to her grief in sounds very different from 
those with which Francis and the young lords who were the 
companions of his pleasures, filled the royal palaces in their 
carousings :^ 

I have forsaken thee, for pleasure erring ) 
In place of thee, my evil chtMce preferring; 
And dtn thee wandering, whither am I eoniel 
Among the caiied,^to the place of doon^ 
I have forsaken thee, oh Friend sincere ; 
And from thy lore, the better to get free, 
Have clttng to things most contrary to thee.* 

After this, Margaret^ turning in the direction of Meaux^ 
wrote, in her distress, — ^*I again turn toward you, Mona 
* Fabry,* and your companions, desiring you in your prayers 
to entreat of the unspeakable mercy an alarum that shall rouse 
the un watchful weak one from her heavy and deathlike slum* 

bers."t 

The friends of the Reformation were beginning to indulge 
in cheering anticipations. Who would be able to resist the 
Gospel if the authority of Francis the First should open the 
way for it. The corrupting influence of the court would be 
succeeded by a sanctifying example, and France would ac« 
quire a moral power which would constitute her the bene- 
fiictress of nations. 

But the Romish party on their side had caught the alarm. 

* lies Margaerites, i. p. 40. 
t MS. in the Royal Ubraiy, S. F. No. 337. 
84* 
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One of their party at Meaux, was a Jacobm monk, of tha 
name of Roma. . One day^ when Le&vre, Farel, ajod their 
friends were in conversation with Wm, and certain other par- 
tisans of the Papacy, Lefevre inoautionsiy gave utterance t4) 
his hopes : " Already,'' said he, ^< the Grospel is winning the 
hearts of the nobles and the cOmmcm people, and ere long we 
^hall see it spreading throughout France, and easting dows 
the inventions that men have set up." The pgei doctor was 
warmed by his theme, his eyes sparkled, and his feeble voice 
seemed to put forth new power, resembling the aged Simeon 
giving thanks to the Lord )>ecau8e his eyes had seen His sal- 
vation. Lefevre's friends partook of bis emotion; the op- 
posers were amazed and silent .... Suddenly Roma rose 
from his seat, estclaiining, " Then I and all the monks will 
preach a crusade — we will raise the people, and if the king 
suffers the preaching of ybur Gospel, we will expel him from 
his kingdom by his own subjects."* Thus did a monk ven- 
ture to stand up against the knightly monarch. The Francis- 
cans applauded his boldness. It was necessary to prevent the 
fulfilment of the aged doctor's predictions. Already the men- 
dicant friars found their daily gatherings fall off. The Fran- 
ciscans in alarm distributed themselves in private families. 
<* Those new teachers are heretics," said they, " they call in 
question the holiest practices, and deny the most sacred mys- 
teries." Then, growing bolder, the more violent of the party, 
sallying forth from their cloister, presented themselves at the 
bishop's residence, and being admitted, — " Make haste," said 
they, "to crush this heresy, or the pestilence which now 
afflicts Meaux will extend its ravages through the kingdom," 

Bri^onnet was roused, aud for a moment disturbed by thia 
invasion of his privacy ; but he did not give way. Despising 
the interested clamour of a set of ignorant monks, he ascend* 
ed the pulpit and preached in vindication of Lefevre, design 
nating the monks as pharisees and hypocrites. Still this op- 
position from without had already awakened anxiety and con- 
flict in his soul. He tried to quiet his fears by persuading 
himself that it was necessary to pass through such spiritual 

• F&rrl. Epitre tu Due de Lomioe. Gen. 1634. 



i^^Mfl^ '' Bf such conflict," aaid he, in ezpremoot tbat 
90uad mystical tp our ears, << we are brought to it death thai 
ushers ioto life, a^d^ while ever mortifyiDg life, — Uviag we 
die, and dyings (ive.'^ The way had been more sure, i^ 
tii^mog to the Saviour, as the apoatles, when "driven by the 
winds and tossed," he had cried out,-^" Lord 1 save us, or we 
perish." 

/ The monks of Meaux, enraged at this repulse, resolved to 
carry their complaint before a higher tribunal An appeal 
lay open to them ; and if the bishop should be contumacious, 
he may be reduced to compliance. Their leaders set forth for 
Paris, axid concerted measures with Beda and Duchesne. 
They presented themselves before the Parliament, and lodged 
information against the bishdp and the heretical teachers. 
<< The town," said they, " and all the neighbouring country, is 
infected with heresy, and the muddy waters go ibrth from the 
bishop's palace." 

. Thus France began to hear the cry of persecution raised 
against the Gospel. The priestly and the civil power,-— iha 
Sorbonne and the Parliament laid their hands upon the sword, 
and that sword was destined to be stained with blood. Chris- 
tianity had taught men tha( there are duties anterior to all 
civil relationships; it had emancipated the religious mind, 
laid the foundations of liberty of conscience, and wrought iin 
important change in society j — ^for Antiquity, everywhere re- 
cognizing the citizen and nowhere the mem, had made of re- 
ligion a ix^atter of mere state regulation. But scarcely hed 
these ideas of liberty been given to the world when the Pa- 
pacy corrupted them. In place of the despotism of the prince^ 
It substituted that of the priest Often, indeed, had both prince 
and priest been by it stirred up agttinst the Christian people. 
A new. emancipation was^ needed: the sixteenth century pro- 
duced it. Wherever the Reformation established itself, the 
yoke of Rome was thrown offj and liberty of conscience re- 
Stored. Yet is there such a proneness in man to exalt himr 

♦ MS. in the RAyaJ Library, S.F. Na 337. 
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self above tte tnrili, that etea amodg nMBy Preteslaitt n^^ 
MdovBt own time, the CiraTch, freed from the artiittary power 
of the priest, is iMur fidlkig agadn into eohKrrieney to th< 
tivil sathority ; thus, like its dirine Foonder, bandied from 
one despotism to mother; still passing from Ouaphas to Pi- 
late, and from Pilate to Caiaphas I 

Brifonnet, who enjoyed a high rqmtation at Psris, essily 
dsared himself. But in vain did he seek to defend his friends; 
the monks were resolved not to return to Means empty 
hsnded. If the bishop wonU escape, he most sacrifice his 
brethren. Of a character naturally dmid, and hot little pre- 
pared for ^ Christ's sake^ to give op his possessions and stand* 
ingy-^armed, agitated, and desponding, he vims still farther 
misled by treaeherotts advisers : ^ If the evangelical divines 
aihookl leave Meanx," said some, "they will Carry the Refbp* 
mation elsewhere.'^ His heart was torn by a painful struggle 
At length the wisdom of this world prevailed : on the 19th 
«f April, 1623, he published an ordonnance by which he de- 
prived those pious teachers of their licence to preach. Tha 
Vfas the first step in Bri^onnet's dovmward career. 

Lefevre was the chief object of enmity. His commentary 
on the four Gospels, and especially the epistle "to Christian 
readers," which he had prefixed to it, inflamed the wiath of 
Beda and his fellows. They denotmced the work to the 
ihculty — " Has he not ventured," said the fiery syndic, ^to 
recommend to all the faithful the reading of the Holy Scrip 
tures ? Does he not aflirm that whosoever loves not the word 
of Christ no Christian ;* and again, that the word of God 
is sufficient of itself to lead us to eternal life?" 

But Francis I. saw nothing more in this accusation than a 
theological squabble. He appointed a commission, befere 
which Lefevre successfully defendid himseUJ and was honour- 
ably acquitted. 

Farel, who had fewer protectors at court, found himself 
obliged to quit Meaux. It appears that he at first repaired to 

* Qm Terbiim ejai hoc modo non diligunt, quo pacto hi Chrifltkni 
(PhbC Comm. in E^ang.) 



Buity* aiid that having there miaperii^y anail^ the errors 
of Borne, he again ibund himself obliged to remove, and left 
that ci^, retiring to Dauphiny, whither he waa desirona of 
parrying the Gospel. 

To have intimidated Lefevre, and caused Bri^nnet to draw 
back, and Farel to seek refuge in flight, was a victory gained, 
sathat the Sorbonne already believed they had mastered the 
movement. Monks and doctors exchanged congratulations ; 
but enough was not done in their opinion, — blood had not 
flowed. They went, therefore, again to their work, and bloodt 
since they were bent on shedding it, was now to slake the 
thirst df Roman fanaticism* 

The evangelical Christians of Meaux, seeiog their pastors 
dispersed, sought to edify one another. A wool-carder, John 
Leclerc, who had imbibed the true christian doctrine from the 
instructions of the divines, the reading of the Bible, and some 
tracts,! distinguished himself by his zeal and his expounding 
of the Scripture. He was one of those men whom the Spirit 
of God inspires with courage, j: and places in the foremost 
rank of a religious movement. The Church of Meauz^sooq 
came to regard him a3 its minister. 

The idea of one universal priesthood, known in such living 
power to the first Christians bad been revived by Luther^ in 
the sixteenth century. But this idea seems then to have dwelt 
only in theory in the Lutheran Church, and was really acted 
out only among t^e congregations of the Reformed Churches, 
The Lutheran congregations (agreeing in this point with the 
Anglican Church) took, it seems, a middle course between 
the Romish and the Reformed Churches. Among the Lur 
therans, everything proceeded from the pastor or priest ; and 
nothing was counted valid in the Church but what was regu- 
larly conveyed through its«ilei8. But the Reformed Churches, 

« ^'Faral, aprat «fok submit tent qull put k Pari*." (B«mb Hiirt. 
£cclei.i.6.) 
t Aliis paucnlis libeUis diligenter leetis . (Bes0 Iconct.) 
I Aniaioss fidei pleniit. (Ibid.) 
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wbOe they martitBooei the drribe ftppoinEBMiit of tim minkby 
—by some sects denied^ — ttpproaclied nearer to the primitive 
coDAtdoa of the apostolical communidesL From this tvoe for- 
ward, thej recognized and prockimed that the flock are not 
to rest satisfied with reeeiTing what die priest gires out ; that, 
nnce the Bible is in the hands of every one, the members of 
the Chifrch, as well as those who take the lead, possess the 
key of that treasury whence the latter derive their instructions ; 
that the gifb of God, the spirit of faith, of wisdom, of consola- 
tion, and of knowledge are not imparted to the minister alone ; 
hot that each is called upon to employ for the good of all 
whatever gift he has received : and that it may often happen 
that some gift needful for the edification of the Church may 
be denied to the pastor, and granted to some member of his 
flock. Thus the mere passive state of the Churches was 
changed into one of general activity ; and it was in France 
especially that this transformation took place. In other coun- 
tries, the Reformers are found almost exclusively among the 
ministers and doctors ; but in France, the men who had read 
or studied had lor fellow-labourers men of the lowest class. 
Among God's chosen servants in that country we have a 
doctor of the Sorbonne and a wool-comber. 

Leclerc began to visit from house to house, strengthening 
and confirming the disciples in their faith. But not resting 
satisfied with these* ordinary labours, he longed to see the 
papal edifice overthrown, and France coming forward to 
embrace the Gospel. His ungovernable zeal was such as to 
remind an observer of Hottinger at Zurich, and Carlstadt at 
Wittemberg. He wrote a proclamation against the Antichrist 
of Rome, in which he announced that the Lord was about to 
consume that wicked one with the spirit of his mouth, and 
proceeded boldly to post his placard at the very door of the 
cathedral.* Soon all was confusion in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient edifice. The faithful were amazed, the priests 

* Get hdr^tique 6crivit def pancartes qa*il attarhn anx poutct de la 
gnndc (glise de Meaax (MS de Meauz.) See abp Beus IQonii^ Crm- 
pin, Aetee dee Martjn, Sts. 

m 
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enraged. - What ! shall a base wool-comber be allowed to 
assail the Pope? The Franciscans were furious. They 
insisted that at least on this occasion a terrible example should 
be made, — Leclerc was thrown into prison. 

His trial took place in the presence of Bri^onnet himself, 
who vma now to witness and endure all that was done. The 
wootcomber was condemned to be publicly whipped through 
the city, three successive days, and on the third day to be 
branded on the fbrehead. The mournful spectacle began. 
Leclerc was led through the streets, his hands bound, his back 
bare, and receiving from the executioners the blows he had 
drawn upon himself by his opposition to the bishop of Rome. 
A great crowd followed the martyr's progress, which was 
marked by his blood: some pursued the heretic with yells: 
others, by their silence, gave no doubtful signs of sympathy 
with him ; and one woman encouraged the martyr by her 
looks and words — she was his mother. 

At length, on the third day, when the bloody procession 
was over, Leclerc was made to stop at the lisual place of exe- 
cution. The executioner prepared to frre, heated the iron 
which was to sear the flesh of the minister of the Gospel, and 
approaching him branded him as a heretic on his forehead. 
Just then a shriek was uttered — but it came not from the 
martyr. His mother, a witness of the dreadful sight, wrung 
with angnish, endured a violent struggle between the enthtt- 
tiasm of faith and maternal feelings ; but her faith overcame, 
and she exclaimed in a voice that made the adversaries trem- 
ble, " Glory be to Jesus Christ and his witnesses."* Thus 
did this Frenchwoman of the 16th century have respect to 
that word of the Son of God, — " Whosoever loveth his son 
more than me is not worthy of me." So daring a courage at 
such a moment might have seemed to demand instant punish- 
ment; but that Christian mother had struck jJowerless the 
hearts of priests and soldiers. Their fury was restrained by 
a mightier arm than theirs. The crowd falling back and 

• Hilt Ecc]^. de Th. de Bezs, p. 4. Hist, des Martyra <k Crapb, 
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making way for her, allowed the mother ta ren^aiii, with 
faltering step, her humble dwelling. Monks, and even the 
town-serjeants themselves, gazed on her without moving; 
" not one of her enemies," says Theodore Beza, ** dared put 
ibfth his hand against her." After this punishment, Leclorc, 
being set at liberty, withdrew, first, to Bosay en Brie, a town 
six lei^es from Meaux, and subsequently to Metz, where we 
shall again meet with him. 

The enemy was triumphant ^The Cordeliers having 
regained possession of the pulpit, propagated their accustomed 
&lsehoods and absurdities."* But the poor working-people 
pf Meaux, no longer permitted to hear the word of God io 
regular assemblies, began to hold their meetbgs in private, 
'imitating," says the chronicler, "the sons of the prophets in 
the days of Ahab, and the Christians of the early church ; 
assembling, as opportunity offered, at one time in a hou8e» at 
another in a cavern, and at times in a vineyard or a wood. 
On such occasions, he among them who was most conversant 
with the Holy Scriptures, exhorted the rest ; and this being 
done, they all prayed together with much fervency, cheered 
by the hope that the Gospel would be received in France, and 
the tyranny of Antichrist be at an end."t Where is the 
power can arrest the progress of truth ? 

One victim, however, did not satisfy the persecutors ; waA 
if the first against whom their anger was let loose was but a 
wool-comber, the second was a gentleman of the court It 
was become necessary to overawe the nobles as well as the 
people. The Sorbonne of Paris was unwilling to be outstrip- 
ped by the Franciscans of Meaux. Berquin, "the most 
learned among the nobles," contmuing to gather more confi- 
dence from the Scriptures, had composed certain epigrams 
against the " drones of the Sorbonne ;" and had afierwards 
gone so far as to charge them with impiety4 

Beda and Duchesne, who had not ventured any reply in 
their usual style to the witticisms of a gentleman of the court, 

# Aetet^es Martyn, p. 183. t IlMd. 

4 Impietatw etiam acciuM a og, tarn Toe«, torn icriptui. (BesiP Ico^cb.) 
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adopted a different line of conduct when they discerned that 
serious convictions were at the bottom of these attacks. Ber* 
qMJn had become a Christian ; his ruin was therefore decided 
on. Beda and Duchesne having seized some of his transla- 
tions, found in them sufficient to bring more than one heretic 
to the stake : " He asserts," they exclaimed, " that it is wrong 
tp invoke the Virgin Mary in place of the Holy Spirit, and 
tg call her the source of all grace!* He declares himself 
against the custom of speaking of her as our hope and ourlife^ 
and says that these titles belong only to the Son of God." 
There were other charges against Berquin ; — his closet was 
as it were a library, whence the supposed tainted works were 
diffused through the kingdom. Above all, Melancthon's 
Loci Communes served to stagger the more learned. The 
man of piety, entrenched amid his folios and tracts, had, in 
his christian love, made hjmself translator, corrector, printer, 
and bookseller, . • . • It seemed indispensable to stop the 
etfeam at its source^ 

Accordingly, one day, while Berquin was quietly engaged 
in his studies, the house was of a sudden surrounded by armed 
men, demanding admittance. The Sorbonne and its agents, 
armtd with authority from the Parb'ament, were at his door. 
Beda, the dreaded syndic, was at their head, and never did 
inquisitor more perfectly perform his function. Followed by 
his satellites, he made bk way to Berquin's study, communi- 
cated the object of his mission, and desiring his followers to 
keep an eye upon him, commenced his search. Not a volume 
escaped his notice, and an exact inventory was made under 
his direction. Here lay a treatise by Melancthon ; there fL 
pamphlet by Carlstadt; farther on a work of Luther's ; — ^here 
< heretical' books which Berquin had translated from Latin 
into French ; there — others of his own composition. With 
two exceptions, all the books seized abounded with Lutheran 
doctrine, and Beda quitted the house, carrying away his booty, 

* Incongrne beatam Tiiginefn invoeaii pro Sptritu Sancto. (Enumi 
TOL. IIL i§ 
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and more elated than a general laden with the spoil of con- 
quered nations.* 

Berquin perceived that a violent storm had burst upon his 
head, but his courage did not falter: — he had too much con- 
tempi for his adversaries to fear them. Meanwhile, Beda lo^ 
no time. On the 31st May, 1523, the Parliament decreed that 
all the books seized at Berquin's house should be laid before 
the faculty of theology. Its decision was soon made known, 
and on the 25th of June, it condemned all the works, except 
the two already mentioned, to be burnt as heretical ; and en- 
joined that Berquin should be required to abjure his errors. 
TPhe Parliament ratified the decision. Berquin appeared at 
the bar of this formidable body : he knew that the next step 
beyond it might be to the scaffold ; but, like Luther at Worms, 
he stood firm. It was in vain that the Parliament insisted on 
his retracting : he was not of those who fall away after being 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost.- ife that is begotten of 
God keepeth himself^ and that wicked one touched him not^ 
Every such fall proves that conversion has either b6en only 
apparent, or else partial ;J now Berquin's was a real conver- 
sion. He answered the court before which he stood with de- 
cision"; and the Parliament, using more severity than the Diet 
of Worms, directed its officers to take the accused into custody, 
and lead him away to prison. This took place on the 1st of 
August, 1523. On the 5th, the Parliament handed over the 
heretic to the Bishop of Paris, in order that that prelate might 
take cognizance of the affair, and jointly with the doctors and 
counsellors, pass sentence on the culprit. Berquin was forth^ 
»With transferred to the official prison.^' 

Beda, Duchesne, and their companions had their victim in 
"Jicir clutches ; but the court bore no favour to the Sorbonne, 

• Gailiard Hist, de Francois I. iv. 241. Cr^vier, Univ. de Park. v. p. 
J71. 
.;t Hebrews vi. 4. 1 John t. 18. 

X This is believed to be a faithful rendering of the original. The in- 
tfrpretation and tiie apfHieation i&ay be open to question.^ TV.) 

f Ductus est in carcerem, reus hsreseos pericHtatus. (Enani E^ 
1879. Cr«vier,GaiUanl, loe. eit.}^^ 
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M Francis was more powerful than Beda. A feeiing; of in* 
dignation spread among the nobles: what do these monks and 
priests mean, not to respect the rank of a gentleman ? What 
charge do they bring against him ? — was the question asked 
in the presence of Francis. Is it that he blames the practice 
of invoking the Virgin instead of the Holy Spirit ? But Eras* 
mus and many more have censured it. Is it on such frivolous 
charges they go the length of imprisoning an officer of the 
king 7* This attack of theirs is a blow struck against know- 
ledge and true religion ; an insult to nobles, knights, and 
royahy itself. The king decided on again making the Sor- 
bonne feel the weight of his authority. He issued letters sum- 
. moning the parties in the cause before his council, and on thtf 
8th of August a messenger presented himself at the official 
prison, bearing a royal mandate enjoining that Berquin should 
be at liberty. 

It seemed at first doubtful whether the monks would yield 
compliance. Francis had anticipated some difficulty, and, in 
charging the messenger with the execution of his orders, had 
added, " If you meet with any resistance, I authorize you to 
break open the doors." There was no misunderstanding these 
wbrds. The monks and the Sorbonne submitted to the affi'ont 
piit upon them ; and Berquin, released from durance, appeared 
before the king's council, and was there acquitted.f 

Thus did Francis I. humble the ecclesiastical power. Under 
his reign Befquin fondly hoped that France might free her* 
self from the Papal yoke ; and he began to meditate a renewal 
of hostilities. With this intent, he opened communications 
with Erasmus, who at once acknowledged his right intentions. :( 
But the philosopher, ever timid and temporizing, replied,-— 
^ Remember to avoid irritating the drones; and pursue your 



# Oil hajutmodi ncsniaa. (Erum. Epp. 1279.) 
t At judicM, ubi viderant caiuNuxi esse duIUcu momenti, abfolvemat. 
hoiiiiaem. (Ibid.) 
I Ex eplstola visas eit milii vir bonoa. (Ibid.) 4 
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studies in peace * Above all, do not implicate me in jour 
afiai/s, for that will be of no service to either of us"t 

Berquin was not discouraged. If the great genius of the 
age draws back, he will put his trust in God who pever de* 
serts His work. GoJs work will be effected, — either by 
humUe instrumentality, or without it Erasmus himself ac- 
knowledged that Berquin, like the palm tree, rose in renewed 
vigour from every new gust of persecution that assailed 
him4 

Not such were all who had embraced the Evangelical doc- 
trines. Martial Mazurier had been <me of the most zealous 
of preachers. He was accused of having advocated very 
erroneous opinions ;^ and even of having committed, while at 
Meaux, certain acts of violence. " This Martial Mazurier, 
being at Meau^,"-*^uch are the words of a manuscript pre- 
served in that city, and which we have already had occasion 
to quote,—" entering the church of the reverend Fathers, the 
Cordeliers, and seeing the statue of St Francis, in high relief, 
outside the door oif the convent, where that of St Roch is now 
placed, struck it down, and broke it" Mazurier was arrested, 
and thrown into prison, where he at once fell back upon his 
own reflections and the keenest perplexity, [j It was the Gos- 
pel rule of morals, rather than its great doctrines, that had 
won Jiim over to the ranks of the Reformers; and that rule, 
taken alone^ brought with it no strength. Terrified at the 
prospect of the stake awaiting him, and believing that, in 
France, the victory would be sure to remain with Rome, he 
easily persuaded himself that he should have more influence 
and honour by going back to the Papacy. Accordingly, he 
recanted his former teaching, and directed that doctrines alto- 
gether opposed to those ascribed to him should be preached ia 

« Sineret crabrones et rais se studiis oblectaret. (Erasmi Epp. 1279.) 

t Detnde ne me iovoWeret sbs cause. (Ibid.) 

t iile, at habebat qniddam cain palmft commane, ndvwwu cletarMiiteaa 
fbllebat animos. (Ibid.) There n probably an allunontaPlti^, 1 
Katuralis, xvi. 43. 

I Hifflorie rUniverBitd par Creri^r, ▼. p. 993. 

I GWlkid^ Hiat de Franooia L ▼. p. 234» 



liis parish ;* and uniting, at a later period, with most fenaticat 
of the Romish party, — and particukrly with the celebrated 
Ignatius Loyolajf — ^he became thenceforward the most zeal* 
bus supporter of the Papal cause. From the days of the Em* 
peror Julian apostates have ever been among the sternest etief- 
mies of the doctrines which they once professed. 

An occasion soon offered for Mazurier to make proof of hiB 
zeal. The youthful James Pavanne had also been thrown 
into prison. Martial hoped to cover his own shame by in- 
volving another in the like fall. The youth, the amiable dis- 
position, the learning, and the integrity of Pavanne, created 
a general interest in his favour ; and Mazurier imagined that 
he himself should be deemed less culpable if he could but per- 
suade Master James to a similar course. Visiting him in his 
cell, he began by pretending that he had advanced further in 
inquiry into the truth than Pavanne had done. "You are 
tmder a mistake James," he often repeated to him : " You have 
^ot gone deep into these matters : you have made acquaintance 
only with the agitated surface of them." J Sophisms, promises, 
threats, were freely resorted to. The unfortunate youth, de- 
ceived, disturbed, and perplexed, yielded to these perfidious ad- 
vances ; and on the morrow of Christmas day, 1524, he pub- 
licly abjured his pretended errors. But from that hour a 
spirit of melancholy and remorse sent by the Almighty, 
weighed heavy on his soul. Deep sadness consumed hirt, 
and his sighs were unceasing. " Ah 1" he repeated, « for me 
life has nothing left but bitterness." Such are the mournful 
consequences of apostacy. 

Nevertheless, among those Frenchmen who had received 
the word of God were found men of more intrepid hearts than 
Pttvanne and Mazurier. Towards the end of 1523, Leclerc 
settled at Metz, in Lorraine, "and there," says Theodora Beza,. 

• ** Comme 9 etait homme adroit, il eaqiiiva la condamnation/' says 
.CrevUr, V. p. 203. 

t Cam I^rnatio LoyoU init amicitiam. (Launoi NavarnB gymnasii 
Jiirto^, p. 621.) 

: Ac^ d«8 Martyrs, p. 9^ « 

35* 
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<< he acted on the example of St Paul, who, while labouriaf 
%i Corinth as a tent-maker, persuaded both the Jews and the 
Greeks."* Leclerc, while pursuing his iudustry as a wool- 
cOmber, instructed those of his own condition ; and among 
diese last there had been several instances of real conversion. 
Thus did this humble artizan lay the foundations of a church 
which afterwards became celebrated. 

But at Metz, Leclerc did not stand alona Among the ec 
plesiastics of that city was one John Cb&telain, an Augustine 
monk of Tournay^ and doctor of theology, who had been 
brought to the knowledge of God,t through his acquaintance 
with the Augustines of Antwerp. Gh^telain had gained the 
reverence of the people by the strictness of his morals ;| and 
the doctrme of Christ, when preached by him, attired in cope 
and stole, appeared less strange to the inhabitants of Metz, 
than when it proceeded from the lips of a poor artizan, ktying 
aside the comb with which he carded his wool, to take up and 
explain a French version of the Gospels. 

By the active zeal of these two men the light of evangel- 
ical truth began to be diffused throughout the city. A very 
devout woman named Toussaint, one of the middle class of 
the people, had a son called Peter, with whom, in the hoars 
of his childish sports, she vy^ould often speak of serious things. 
Every one, even to the humblest, lived then in expectation of 
some extraordinary event. One day the child was amusing 
himself in riding on a st^ck, in a room where his mother was 
conversing with some friends on the things of God, when she 
said, in a voice of emotion, ^* Antichrist will soon come with 
great power, and will destroy such as shall have been con* 
verted by the preaching of Eiiaa"^ These words being fire- 



« Aet8 cf the Apostles, xviii. 3, 4 Apostoli apud Ccrmtfaaof 
|iliim secatUB. (Beze leones.) 

t Vocatns ad cognitionem Del (Act. Mart. iSO.) 

I Gaillard, Hist, de FraAeois I. ▼. p. 233. 

f Cum equitabam in arundine longa, memini sape audirae mo a moti^ 
Ventattim Antichristum cum pofentiA mtLgtii perditunimque eoo qvi 
oosout ad EU» pnodicationem conversi. (Toosanat Faxello^ 4 S^pL^ 
IA25, lifom a MS. of tiM condairo of NcoH^ittolO '*- 
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qn^fttly repeated, arrested the attentioa of the child, and he 
afterwards recalled them. At the time when the doctor of 
heology and the wool-comber were engaged in preaching the 
Gospel at Metz, Peter Toussaint was grown up. His rela- 
tions and friends, wondering at his precocious genius, con- 
ceived the hope of seeing him in an exalted station in the 
Church. An uncle on his father's side was primiciery or 
head of the chapter of Metz.* The cardinal John of Lor* 
raine, son of Duke Rene, who kept a large establishmentt 
expressed much regard for the primicieT and his nephew, 
the latter of whom, notwithstanding his youth, had just before 
obtained a prebend, when his attention was drawn to the study 
of the Gospel. Why may not the preaching of ChSUelain 
and Leclerc be that of £ lias? It is true. Antichrist is every« 
where arming against it. But what matter ? " Let us," said 
he, ^'lift up our heads, looking to the Lord, who will come 
and will not tarry." f The light of truth was beginning to 
£nd entrance among the principal families of Metz. The 
knight Esch, an intimate friend of the primicierj or dean, and 
much respected, had been recently converted. | The friends 
of the Gospel were rejoicing in this event : — Pierre was ac- 
customed to term him ^^our worthy master the knight ;" add« 
ing with noble candour, "if we may be allowed to call any 
man master on earth." ^ 

Thus Metz was about to become a focus of light when the 
rash zeal of Leclerc abruptly arrested its slow but sure pro- 
gress, and excited a commotion which threatened ruin to the 
infant church. The populace of Metz had continued 4o ob- 
serve their accustomed superstitions, and Leclerc's spirit was 
etirred within him at the sight of the city almost wholly 
given to idolatry. One of their high festivals drew nigh. 
About a league distant from the city stood a chapel inclosing 

« TotsaniM Farello, 2Jlat July, 1535. 
t Ibid. 4th Sept. 1525. 

X Clarissimum illuxn cquitem . . . cui multum familiarite et amiciiis, 
com primicerio Metensi, patruo meo. (Toss. Parello, 2d Aag. 1524.) 
« IWd. 21st July, 1525. MS. of NeufchJtel. 
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•tatues of the Yirgm and of the most venerated saints of the 
surrounding country, whither the people of Metz were in the 
bahit of resorting in pilgrimage on a certain day in the year, 
to worship these images and obtain the pardon of their sins. 

On the eve of tliis festival the pious and the courageous 
apirit of Leclerc was deeply agitated. Had not God said— 
<* T7u>u shait not how doion to their gods, hut thou shalt utter- 
ly overthrow thenty and quite hreak down their images "* Le- 
clerc underwood the words as addressed to himself, and with* 
out conferring with Ch&telain, Esch, or any of those who he 
may have expected would dissuade him, quitted the city, and 
approached the chapel. There he collected his thoughts as 
he sat silently before these statues. As yet the way was open 
to him to retire ; but to-morrow — in a few hours — the entire 
population of a city, which ought to be worshipping God alone, 
will be bowing before these blocks of wood and stone. A 
struggle ensued ip the heart of the humble wool-carder, sinii* 
lar to that which was so often endured in the hearts of the 
early Christians. What signified the diflTerence, that here it 
was the iinag^ of the saints of the neighbouring country, and 
not of heathen gods and goddesses — did not the worship ren* 
dered to these images belong of right to God alone ? Like 
Polyeucte before the idols of the temple, his heart shuddered^ 
and his courage was roused : 

Ne perdonfl plus le temps, le tacrifice eft pr^t, 
AH0D8 y du vnd Diea soutenir llnteret ; 
AUons fouler auz pieds ce foudre ridicule 
Dont arme un bois ponrri ce peuple trop cr^duls 
Alloni en 6clairer ]'aveaglement &tal, 
Allom brifler cea dieuz de pierre eC de m^tal 
Abandonnona noa jours, k celte ardeur celeat*— 
Faiaona triompher Dien; qu'il diapoae du reate. 

OfmeiUe, PolyeuelgA 
Leclerc accordingly rose from his seat, and approaehhisf 
the images, removed and broke them, in his holy indignation 

» Ezodua zz. 4 ] xxiii. 24. 

t Polyeucte, by P. Comeille. What maJiy admii* in poetry, thcgf 
paaa eondemnation on in biatoiy. 
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Mattering the fragmeots before the altar. He did not douU 
that this action waB by special inspiration of the spirit of the 
Lord, and Theodore Beza was of the same judgment.* — This 
done, Leclerc returned to Metz, re-entering it at day-break, 
and noticed only a few persons at the moment of his passing 
tbe gate of the city.f 

Meanwhile all were in motion in the ancient city of MetT. 
The bells rang, the various religious bodies mustered, and th<5 
entire population, headed by the priests and monks, left the 
city, reciting prayers and chanting hymns to the saints whom 
they were on their way to worship. Crosses and banners 
went forward in orderly procession, and drums and instro- 
nients of music mingled with the hymns of the faithful After 
an hours march, the procession reached the place of pilgrim- 
age. But what was the astonishment of the priests, when ad- 
yancing with censers in hand, they beheld the imaged they 
had come to worship mutilated, and their fragments strewed 
u|)on the earth. They drew back appalled, — and announced 
to the crowd of worshippers the sacrilege that had been com- 
mitted. Instantly the hymns were hushed-^the music stopped 
— the banners were lowered, and agitation pervaded the as- 
sembled multitude. Canons, curates, and monks, laboured still 
further to inflame their anger and excited them to search out 
the guilty person, and require that he should be put to death.:( 
A shout was raised on all sides. " Death — Death to the Sa- 
crilegious wretch." They returned in haste and disorder to 
the city. 

L*»clerc was known to all ; several times he had been heard 
to call the images idols ; moreover he had been observed at 
day-break returning from the direction of the chapel. He 
was apprehended, and at once confessed the fact, at the same 
time cwjufing the p^ple to worship God alone. But his ap- 
peal only the more inflamed the rage of the muhitude; who 

-* Divint spiritus afflatn impulsus. (6ez» Icones.) 
t Mane apnd urbia portam deprehenfius. 

t Totam civitatem concitarunt ad auctorem ejiu faciDorLi <][ueieiidti]ik 
(Aet Hart. lat. p. 189.) 
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would have dragged him to iDstant execution. Placed before 
his judges, he courageously declared that Jesus Christ— God 
manifest in the flesh — ought to be the sole object of worship ; — 
and was sentenced to be burnt alive ! He was conducted to 
the place of execution. 

Here an awful scene awaited him : his persecutors had beer 
devising all that could render his suflferings more dreadful 
At the scaflbld they were engaged heating pincers, as instra 
ments of their cruelty. Leclerc heard with calm composure 
the savage yells of monks and people. They began by cut- 
ting off his right hand ; then taking up the red hot pincers^ 
they tore away his nose ; after this, with (he same instrument* 
they lacerated his arms, and having thus mangled him in 
inany places, they ' ended by applying the burnings to his 
breasts.* All the while that the cruelty of his enemies was 
venting itself on his body, his soul was kept in perfect peace. 
He ejaculated solemnly,! — " TVieir idols are silver and gold, 
the work of TtierCs hands. Tkey have mouths^ but they speak 
not : eyes have they, but they see not : they leave ears, but they 
hear not : noses have they, but they smell not : they have 
hands, but they handle not : feet have they, but they walk Tint : 
neither speak they through their throat. They that make 
them are like unto them ; so is every one that ti-usteth in them. 
O Israel, trust thou in the Lord : he is their help and their 
ihield.*^ The enemies were awed by the sight of so much 
icomposure, — believers were confirmed in their faith, j: and the 
people, whose indignation had vented itself in the first burst 
of anger, were astonished and affected^ Afler undergoing 
these tortures, Leclerc was burned by a slow fire in conformity 
to the sentence. Such was the death of the first martyr of the 
Gospel in France. 

But the priests of Metz did not rest there: in vain had they 
« Nmo eandentibnt forcipibosabrepto, mdemquebra^hio utroque, ipoit 
que mammii crudelissime perustii. (Bese Icones.) MS. of Maatuc * 
CrMpin, &c. 
t. Altusiina voce recitans. (Beze Iconei.) Psalm ezv. 4-^. 
t Ailveraariis territif, piis isagnopere confinDatia. tl^O 
§ Nemo qui boo oammoveretar, attonitm (Act. Uait. let p. 19.) 



lilxmred to «faake the fidelity of Chfttelam---" He is like the 
deaf adder/' said they, <<he refuses to hear the truth."* He 
Was arrested hy the servants of the Cardinal of Lorraine, and 
transferred to the castle of Nommeny. 

After this he was degraded hy the officers of the hishop, 
who 8tri|^)ed him of his restments, and scraped the tips of his 
fingers with a piece of hroken glass, spying, <" Thus do we 
take away the power to sacrifice, consecrate, and hless, which 
thou didst formerly receive hy the anointing of thy hands."t 
Then throwing over him the habit of a layman, they handed 
hira over to the secular power, which doomed him to be burnt 
alive. The fire was quickly lighted, and the servant of 
Christ consumed in the fiames. '< Nevertheless," observe the 
historians of the Galiican Church, who, in other respects, are 
knd in commendation of these acts of rigour, ^ Lutheranism 
spread through all the district of Metz." 

From the moment this storm ^ad descended on the church 
of Metz, distress and alarm had prevailed in the household of 
Touissaint His uncle, the dean, without taking an active 
part in the measures resorted to against Lecierc and Ch&te- 
lain, shuddered at the thought that his nephew was one among 
those people. His mother's fears were still more aroused: 
not a moment was to be lost : all who had given ear to the 
evangelic doctrine felt their liberty and lives to be in danger. 
The blood shed by the inquisitors had but increased their thirst 
for more. New scaffolds would ere long be erected : Pierre 
Touissaint, the knight Esch, and others besides, hastily quitted 
Metz, and sought refuge at Basle. 

Thus violently did the storm of persecution rage at Meaux 
and at Metz. Repulsed from the northern provinces, the Gos- 
pel for a while seemed to give way; but the Reformation did 
but change its ground, and the south-eastern provi&ces beeame 
the b^sis and theatre of the moTement 

Farel, who had retired to the foot of the Alps, was labour- 

* Initar M^Mdis lorpentii anies omni nicditate aJSecttm, (Act Bfal. 
Ut. p. 183.) 
t UtrinsqiM roanas digitos baMDa vitna tntHf (Had. f. 46.) 
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itkg sctively m his work. It was a small thitig to him to at* 
joy in the bosom of his &mily the sweets of domestic life. 
The report of the events that had taken place at Meaax wad 
at Paris had communicated a degree of terror to his brothers | 
but a secret influence attracted them toward those new and 
wondrous truths which their brott^er William was in Uie.hahit 
of dwelling upon. The latter, with all the earnestness of his 
character, besought them to be converted to the Gospel ;* and 
Daniel, Walter, and Claude were at length won over to that 
Ood whom their brother declared to them. They did not at 
first relinquish the worship of their fore&thers, but when per- 
secution arose, they boldly suffered the loss of friends, pro- 
perty, and country, for the liberty to worship Christf 

The brothers of Luther and Zwingle do not appear to hav^e 
been so decidedly converted to the Gospel. The Beformatioii 
in France had from its outset a peculiarly domestic character. 

FareFs exhortations were not confined to his brothers. He 
made known the truth. to his relatives and friends at Gap and 
its vicinity. It would even appear^ if we give credit to one 
manuscript, that, availing himself of the friendship of certain 
ecclesiastics, he began to preach the Gospel in some of the 
churches ;| but other authorities affirm that he did not at this 
time occupy the pulpit. However that may be, the opinions 
he professed were noised abroad, and both priests and people 
insisted that he should be silenced : " What new and strange 
heresy is this 7" said they ; << how can we think that all the 
practices of devotion are useless? The man is neither monk 
nor priest : he has no business to preach." ^ 

It was not long before the whole of the authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical, were combined against FareL It was soffi* 
ciently evident he was acting with that sect which was every- 

*. • MS. of Choupaird. 

t Farel, says a French MSL »reMT^ at Geneva, was a gentlemaB ia 
station, of ample fortune, which he gave np fiur the sake of his rdlgion,— 
as did also three of his brothers. 

t Tl precha rEvangile pnb^nemeot avec one grande Ubert^ CKSk 
of Choupard.) 

f Ibid. Hiik.desEv^.deNMmei[^173a 



where epoken against << Let us caat out from amongst us," 

cried they, << this firebrand of discord." Farel was summoned 
before the judges, roughly handled, and forcibly expelled the 
city."* 

Yet he did not forsake his country, — the open plains and 
Tillages, — ^the banks of the Durance,— of the Guisanne,— of 
the Isere, — was there not many a soul in those localities that 
stood in need of the Gospel i and if he should run any risk, 
were not those forests, caverns, and steep rocks, which had 
been the familiar haunts of his childhood, at hand to afibrd 
him their shelter ? He b^fan therefore to traverse the coun- 
try, preaching in private dwellings and secluded meadowa, 
and retiring for shelter to the woods and overhanging tor* 
rents, t It was a training by which God was .preparing him 
for other trials : " Crosses, persecutions, and the lying8-in*wait 
of Satan, of which I had intimation, were not wanting," sa»i 
he ; 'Uhey were even much more than I could have borne in 
my own strength, but God is my father : He has ministered, 
and will for ever minister to me all needful strength."^ Very 
many of the inhabitants of these countries received the truth 
from his lips ; and thus the same persecution that drove Farel 
from Paris and Meaux was the means of difTusing the Refor- 
mation in the countries of the Saone, the Rhone, and the 
Alps. In all ages, it has been found that they who have been 
scattered abroad, have gone everywhere .preaching the word 
ofGod.^ 

Among the Frenchmen who were at this time gained over 
to the Gospel, was a Dauphinese gentleman, the Knight An^- 
mond de Coct, the younger son of the auditor of Coct, the 
lord of Chatelard. Active, ardent, truly pious, and opposed to 
the generally received veneration of relics, processions and 

* II fut chasB^, vDira fort radement, iwi par Teveqiie que par ceax de 
hi ville. (MS. of Choupard.) 

t OHm enibttiidin in tyKis, in nemoribni, in aqnit vagatus sura. 
(Farel ad Capit. de Bucer Basil 25th Oct. 1526. MS.of Nenfchatel.) 

X I^ defiMiw cms, perMeiitio ct Sataas iMhinamimfa . • . (Pavel 
GaleoCo.) 
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clergy) Anetnond readily received the evangelic doctrine, and 
was fioon entirely devoted to it He could not patiently en- 
dure the formality that reigned around him, and it was his 
wish to see all the ceremonies of the Church aholished. The 
religion of the heart, the inward worship of the Spirit, was* 
everything in his estimation: ^ Never,*' said he, '^has my 
tnind found any rest in externals. The sum of Christianity is 
in that text,-^< John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost.' We must become ' new 
creatures.' ^* 

Coct, endued with the vivacity of his nation, spoke add 
wrote one day in French, the next in Latin. He read and 
<)uoted Donatus, Thomas Aquinas, Juvenal, and the Bible ! 
His style was brief, and marked by abrupt transitions. Ever 
restless, he would present himself wherever a door seemed to 
be open to the Gospel, or a £imous teacher was to be heard. 
His cordiality won the affection of all his acquaintances. 
" He is a man of distinction, both for his birth and his learn- 
ing," observed Zwingle, at a later period, ** but yet more dis- 
tinguished for his piety and obliging disposition."! Anemond 
is a sort of type of many Frenchmen of the Reformed opin- 
ions : vivacity, simplicity, a zeal which passes readily into 
imprudence, — such are the qualities often recurring among 
those of his countrymen who have embraced the Gospel But 
at the very opposite extreme of the French character, we be- 
hold the grave aspect of Calvin, serving as a weighty coun- 
terpoise to the light step of Coct. Calvin and Anemond are 
as the two poJes between whom the religious world of France 
revolves. 

No sooner had Anemond received from Fare! the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ:^ than he set about winning souls to that 
dootrine of * spirit and )if&' His iMier waa no more. Hit 

•- Nanqamn in eztemk qntotit spiiitas mwu, (Cootos FanHo^ MS, 
cf tlM CoDcUve of Neafchltel.) 

t VinuB art gwrno, l i w i l i iniq a< tliwiai^ jla yistaf ha— aiKqwi loaga 
dttioNOL (Zw. Epp. p. 319.) 



dder brother) — of a stem and haaghty temper,-— ^itdainfolly 
repulsed hte advances. Laurent, — the youngest of the family, 
and affectionately attaclied to him, — seemed but half to enter 
into the understanding of his words, and Anemond, disap* 
pointed in his own family, turned his activity in another ih 
rcction. 

' Hitherto it was among the laity only that this awakenini; 
in Dauphiny had been known. Farel, Anemond, and their 
friends, wished much to see a priest taking the lead in the 
movement, which promised to make itself felt throughout th« 
Alps. There dwek at Grenoble a curate, — a minorite, by 
name Pierre de Sebville, famed for the eloquence of hsi 
preaching, right-minded and simple, — ^<< conferring not with 
flesh and blood," — and whom God, by gradual process, was 
drawing to the knowledge of Himself* It was not long be* 
fere Sebville was brought to the acknowledgment that there 
IS no unerring Teacher save the word of the Lord; and, re- 
linquishing such teaching as rests only on the witness of men, 
he determined in his heart to preach a Gospel, at once **. clear^ 
pure, and holy."t These three words exhibit the complete 
character of the Reformation. Coct and Fare! rejoiced to 
hear this new preacher of Grace, raising his powerful voiea 
bi their country ; and they concluded that their own presence 
would thenceforth be less necessary. 

The more the awakening spread, the more violently did op* 
position arise. Ahemc^d, longing to know more of Luther, 
Zwingle, and of the countries which had been the birth-plaoa 
of the Reformation, — and indignant at finding the Gospel re* 
jected by his own countrymen, resolved to bid farewell to hit 
country and &mily. He made his will, — settling his- proper* 
ty* then in the hands of his elder brother, the lord of Chate- 
lard, on his brother Laurent X This done, he quitted Dauphin^ 

* Pater eodlentis animQm sic taam ad se traxit. (Zwingliiif Sdbirllls^ 

Epp. p. 3^.) 
t Nitide, pur&, sancteqae pradicare in animam indudi. (Ibid*) 
t " My brother Anemond Coct, when letting forth from this coontiy, 

Utodsmehkhidr.'' (MS. Letters in the Lflnraiy at Nenibhltel.) 
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and Firatice^ axid passing over, with Impetuous haste^ coontries 
which were then not traversed without much difficulty, he 
went through Switzerhind, and scarcely 'stopping at Basle, ar* 
lived at Wittemberg, where Luther then was. It was shortly 
after the second diet of Nuremberg. The French gentleman 
accosted the Saxon Doctor with his accustomed vivacity, — 
spoke with enthusiastic warmth concerning the Gospel, — and 
dwelt largely on the plans he had formed for the propagation 
of the truth. The grave Saxon smiled as he listened to the 
southern imagination of the speaker; and Luther,* who had 
some pr^udices against the national character of the French, 
^^was won, and carried away by Anemond. The thought 
that this gentleman had made the journey from Frmce to 
Wittemberg, for the Grospers sake, afiTected him.f ''Cer- 
tainly," remarked the Reformer to his friends, ''that French 
knight is an excellent man, atui both learned and pious "% 
and Zwingle formed a similar opinion of him. 
; Anemond having seen what had been effected by the agency 
o[ Luther and Zwingle, imagined that if they would but take 
in hand France and Savoy, nothing could stand against them ] 
and accordingly, failing to persuade them to remove thither, he 
earnestly desired of them that, at least, they would writa 
He particularly besought Luther to address a 4etter to Charlea 
Duke of Savoy, brother of Louisa and of Philibert, and uncle 
to Francis the First and Margaret. ^ That prince," observed 
he to Luther, '^ is much drawn to piety and true religion,^ 
and he takes pleasure in conversing concerning the Rfeformar 
tu>n with certain persons at his court. He is just the one to 
enter into your views, — ^for bis motto is, * Nihil deest timentp' 
bM DetMiii and that is your own maxim. Assailed alter ' 
• " Wxe ardens in ETaogetiam/' said Luther to Spalatin. (Epp. li. |v 
MO.) " Sehr brtUistig in der Herrlichkeit iloi Evangelii," said he to the 
Duke of Savoy. (Ibid. p. 401 .) 
t Evangelii gratia hue profectos e Gallia. (L. Epp. ii. p. 340.) 
X Hie Gallus eques . . . optimus vir est, eruditus ac pius. (Ibid.) 
S E3n grosser I^eibhaber der wahren Religion und Gottseligkeil. (Ibid, 
p. 401.) 

H "They that lear God shall want no good thing.** (Hist Gen. de 
k Maison de Savoie par Guichenon. ii. p. 338.) 



Bdtelyby the Empire and by France, humbled, broken in 
ipirit, and continually in danger, his heart knows its need of 
God and His grace : all he wants is to be impelled to action : 
once gained over to the Gospel, his influence would be im- 
mense in Switzerland, Savoy, and France. Pray write to him." 

Luther was a thorough German, and would not have been 
at ease beyond the frontier of his own nation. Yet, in true 
catholicity of heart, his hand was immediately put out where 
he recognised brethren; and wherever a word might be 
spoken with effect, he took care to make it heard. Some* 
times on the same day he would write letters to countries se- 
parated by the widest distances, — as the Netherlands, Savoy, 
Livonia. 

" Assuredly," he answered Anemond, "a love for the Gos- 
pel is h rare and inestimable jewel in a prince's crown."* 
And he proceeded to write to the Duke a letter which Ane^ 
mond probably carried with him as far as Switzerland. 

« I beg your Highness's pardon," wrote Luther, " if I, a 
poor and unfriended monk, venture to address you ; or rather 
I would ask of your Highness to ascribe this boldness of mine 
to the glory of the Gospel, — ^for I cannot see that glorious 
light arise and shine in any quarter, without exulting at the 
ngbt . . . My hope is, that my Lord Jesus Christ may win 
over many souls by the power of your Serene Hrghness's ex* 
ample. Therefore it is I desire to instruct you in our teach- 
ing. We believe that the very beginning of salvation and the 
sum of Christianity consists in faith in Christ, who, by his 
blood alone, — ^and not by any works'of ours, — has put away 
Sin, and destroyed the power of death. We believe that this 
faith is God's gifl, formed in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
and not attained by any effort of our own ; — ^for faith is a prin- 
ciple of life,* begetting man spiritually, and making him a 
new creature." 

* Eine seltsame Gabe lind hohet Kldood tutor 4«n Fanten. (L. 
Epp. ii. p. 401.) 

t D«r Gfoube lit on lebendig £Hog . . . (Iby. ^503.) TheLnftn 
iiwaiituig. 
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TJiih&c passed thence to the effects of faith, and showed that 
it was not possible to be possessed of that faith without the 
superstructure of false doctrine and human merits, — ^buiU up 
BO laboriously by the Church, — ^being at once swept away. 
*^ if Grace,^' said he, " is the purchase of Christ's blood, it 
follows that it is not the purchase of works of oura. Hence 
the whole train of works of all the cloisters in the world are, 
— for this purpose, — useless ; and such institutions should be 
al)olished, as opposed to the blood of Jesus Christ, and as 
leading men to trust in their own good works. Ingrafted in 
Christ, nothing remains for us but to do good ; because being 
become good trees, we ought to give proof of it by bearing 
good fruits." 

" Gracious Prince and Lord," said Luther, in conclusion : 
" May your Highness, having made so happy a beginning, 
help to spread this doctrine, — not by the sword, which would 
be a hindrance to the Gospel, — ^but by inviting to your states 
teachers who preach the Word. It is by the breath of His 
mouth that Jesus will destroy Antichrist ; so that, as Daniel 
describes, he may be broken without hand. Therefore, most 
Serene Prince, let your Highness cherish that spark that has 
been kindled in your heart. Let a flame go forth from the 
house of Savoy, as once from the house of Joseph.* May 
all France be as stubble before that fire. May it burn, blaze, 
purify, — ^that so that renowned kingdom may truly take the 
title of * Most Christian,^ — which it has hitherto received only 
in reward of blood shed in the cause of Antichrist." 

Thus did Luther endeavour to diffuse the Gospel in France. 
We have no means of krjowing the effect of this letter on tht 
Prince ; but we do not find that he ever gave signs of a wish 
to detach himself from Rome. In 1523, he requested Adrian 
VI. to be godfather to his first-born son ; and at a later peik>d, 
we find the Pope promising him a cardinal's hat for his second 
son. Anemond, after making an effort to be admitted to aee 
the court and Elector of Saxony,t and, for thia purpose, pro- 

• DM^i»FeaervondeiaHau8eSophoyaa«gehe* (L. £pp^ it p. 406^} 
i Vttlt Wdere aulam et ^u^iem PriDci{»s noitri. (Ibid. p. 340.) ^ 



fHing himself with a letter from Luther, returned to Baele^ 
more than ever resolved to risk his life In the cause of the 
Ooepel. In the ardour of his purpose he would have roused 
(he entire nation. " AH that I am, or ever can be," said he,'-* 
'' All I hare or ever can have, it is my earnest desire to devote 
to the glory of God."* 

At Basle Anemond found his countryman Fatel. The let- 
ters of Anemond had excited in him ^ great desire to be pe^ 
sonally acquainted with the Swiss and German Reformers. 
Moreover Farel felt the need of a sphere in which bis activity 
might be more freely^ put forth. He accordingly quitted 
France, which already offered only the scaffold to the preach* 
ers of a pure Gospel. Taking to bye>paths, and hiding in 
the woods, he with difficuhy escaped out of the hands of his 
enemies; Often had he mistaken the direction in which his 
route lay. ^* God," observes he, '< designs, by my helplessness 
in these little matters, to teach me how hel|yless I am in greater 
things.^'! At length he eiitered Switzerland in the beginning 
of 1524. There he was destined to spend his life in the ser* 
vice of the Gospel, — and then it was that France began to 
pour into Switzerland those noble heralds of the Gospel who 
were to seat the Reformation in Rimane Switzerland, and 
communicate to it a new and powerful impulse throughout 
and far beyond the limits of the confederated cantons. 

The catholicity of the Reformation is a beautiful, character 
in its history. The Germans pass into Switzerland — ^the 
French into Germany — and, at a somewhat later period, we 
see the English and the Scotch passing to the Continent, and , 
the Continental teachers to Great Britain. The iReformations 
of the several countries take their rise independently of each 
other — ^but as soon as they look around them, their hands are 
held out to each other. To them there is one Faith, one Spirit, 
one Lord. It is an error to treat the history of the Refer- 

* GUiidqaif}«ani, habeo, era, hAbcibov*^ ad Dei gloruuB insumere metm 
wt. (Coct.Epp.MS.ofNeufchatel) 

' f ToloH Domiinif per infirma faae, doeere quid peerit homoin iiiajefi« 
bus. (Faid Cepitoiit IbidO 



AUHimi itk eMaecAcn with any single cotintry ; — the wbrle 
■was one and the same in all lands ; and the Protestant Churches 
were from the rery heginning, a " whole body fitly joined to- 
•gcthcr."* 

Certain persons who had fled from France and Lorraine at 
this time, formed in the city of Basle a French Churchy whose 
members had escaped from the scaffold. These persons had 
^read the report of Leievre, Farel, and the events that had 
oeearred at Meaux ; and when Farel entered Switzerland he 
was already known as one of the most fearless heralds of the 
truth. 

He was immediately introduced to CEcolampadins, who, 
some time before this, had retamed to Basle. Seldom does it 
happen that two characters more opposite are brought to 
gether. (Ecolampadius charmed by his gentleness — ^Farel 
earned away his hearers by his eamestness^^but from the 
moment they met these two men felt themselves one in heartf 
It resembled the first meeting of Luther and Melancthon. 
{Etolampadius bade him welcome, gave him an apartment in 
his house, received him at his table, and introduced him to his 
friends ; and it was not long before the learning, piety, and 
courage of the young Frenchman won the hearts c^ his new 
friends. Pellican, Imelia, Wolf bard, and others of the 
preachers of Basle, were foitified in their kith by the energy 
of his exhortations. dScolampadius was just then sufiering 
vnder depression of spirits: — "Alas," he wrote to Zwingle, 
*^ it 18 in vain I preach-^I see no hope of any efifect being 
produced. Perhaps among the Turks I might succeed bet^ 
tcr."$ " Oh," added he, sighing, « I ascribe the fiiilure to 
myself alone." But the more he saw of Farel the more his 
heart felt encouragement ; and the courage he derived from 
the Frenchman laid the ground of an undying afiectioiL 

♦ Eph. iv. 16. 

t Amicam ien^wr habui a prirao coUoquio. .(JF^M *d Balfii^. SQth 
May, 1556.) 

t FwUMie ia msdiii Tardi IsBciatdociriwsai. ^ (Zw. el:£QoL.%pb fi 
90a) 



'(Dear Farel," said he to him, " I trust the Loid will nuike. 

Qurs a friendship for all eternity — and if yie are paired below, 
our joy will only be the greater when we shall be gathered 
in presence of Christ in the heavens!"* Pious and affecting 
thoughts. The coming of Farel was evidently help from 
above. 

But whilst the Frenchman took delight in the society of 
CEcolampadiiis, he drew back with cool independ^ce fr^m a* 
man at whose feet the principal nations of Christendon) paid 
homage. The prince of scholars — the man whose smile and 
words were phjects of general ?imbition — the teacher of that 
age — Erasmus — was passed over by Farel. The young, 
Dauphinese had declined to pay his respects to the venerated 
philosopher of Rotterdam — having no relish for those who are 
never more than half-hearted for truth, and who in the clear 
understanding of the consequences of error, are nevertheless 
full of allowances for those who propagate it Accordingly 
we have in Farel that decision which has become one of the 
distinguishing characters of the Reformation in France, and 
in those cantons of Switzerland bordering on France — char* 
acters which have been by some deemed stiffness, exclusive- 
ness, and intolerance. A controversy had commenced be- 
tween Erasmus and Lefevre, arising out of the oommentariea 
put forth by the latter, — and in all companies parties were 
divided for the one and against the other.f Farel had un« 
hesitatingly ranged himself on the side of his teacher. But 
that which chiefly roused his indignation was the cowardly 
course pursued by the philosopher toward the evangelical 
party; — ^Erasmus's doors were closed against them. That 
being the case, Farel will not .enter them! — to him this was 
felt to be no loss; convinced as he was that the very ground 
of a true theology — ^tbe piety of the heart — was wanting to 
Jlrasmus. ^* Frobenius's wife knows more of theology than 

* Mi Farelle, spero Dominum conseiraturam amicitiam nostram im- 
morUkta\ et m hie eonjungi nequidius, tanto beatiiis alibi apad Chrif* 
torn erit contttberniam. (Zw. et CEcbl. Epp. p. dOl .) 

f VnUmwrpafte tfHUMtM . . . (Er. Eipp. p. n9^ 
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be does," rematked Farel ; and titxng by the intelligeiice that 
Erasmus had written to the Pope, advising him how to set 
about " extinguishing the spread of Lutheranism,''* he public- 
ly declared that Erasmus was endeavouring to stifle the Gospel 
This independence of young Farel disturbed the composure 
of tbe man of learning. Princes, kings, learned men, bishops, 
priests, and men of the world, all were ready to offer him the 
tribute of their admiration : — Luther himself had treated him 
with respect, so far as he was personally mixed up in this con- 
troversy; and this Dauphinese — a nameless refugee — ^ven* 
tured to bmve his power. So insolent a freedom caused Eras- 
mus more annoyance than the homage of the world at large 
could give him jey, and hence he lost no opportunity of vent- ^ 
ing his spite against Farel. Moreover, in assailing him he 
contributed to clear himself, in the judgment of the Roman 
Catholics, of the suspicion of heresy, — " I never met with such 
a liar, — ^such a restless seditious spirit as that roan,"t observed 
be; " bis heart is full of vanity, and his tongue charged with 
malice.'':^ But the anger of Erasmus did not stop at Farel — 
it was directed against all the Frenchmen who had sought re- 
fuge at Basle, and whose frankness and decision were an 
ofiencetp him. They paid evidently no respect to persons; 
and wherever the truth was not frankly confessed, they took 
no notice of the man, bow great soever his genius might be. 
Wanting, perhaps, in the graciousness of the Gospel, there 
was in their faithfulness that which reminds one of the 
prophets of old — and it is truly delightful to contemplate men 
who stand erect before that to which the world bowa down. 
Erasmus astonished by this lofty disdain, complained of it iq 
all companies.— <* What mean we," wrote he to Melanctfaon, 
"to reject pontiffs and bishops, only to submit to the insolence 
of more cruel ragamuffin tyrants and madmen,^ fbgr such it is 

* Consilium quo «lc extinguatur incendinin Luthennum. (Er. Eppi 
p. 179.) 

t Q.UO nihil vidi meiidactus, virulenttut, «t leditiotttts. (Ibid, p^ 79&) 

t Acidn lingun et vanissimus. (Ibid. p. 3129.) 

f Scabioflot . . . rabiocoa . . , nam noptf nobii aiiU GdOMU QHiL 
^360.) 
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tliftt Prance has, given us." — '^There arc some Frenchmen " 
be wrote to the Pope^s secretary (at the same time sending 
him his book On Free Will), " who are even more insane 
than the Germans themselves. They have ever on their lips 
these five words — Gospel — Word of God — Faith — Christ — 
Holy Spirit — and yet I doubt not but that it is the spirit of 
Satan that urges them on."^ In place of Farellus he oflen 
wrote FaUicus, thus designating as a cheat andtleceiver one 
of the most frank-hearted men of his age. 

The rage and anger of Erasmus were at their height, 
when information arrived that Farel had termed him a 
Balaam. Farel thought that Erasmus, like that prophet, was 
(perhaps unconsciously) swayed by gifts t6 curse the people 
of God. The man of learning, na longer able to restrain 
himself, resolved to chastise the daring Dauphinese: and one 
day, when Farel was discussing certain topics of Christian 
doctrine with some friends, in the presence of Erasmus, the 
latter rudely interrupted him with the question, — "On what 
ground do you call me Balaam ?"t Farel, who was at first 
disconcerted by the abruptness of the question, soon recovered 
himself, and made unswer that it was not he who had given 
him that name. Being pressed to say who it was, he men* 
tioned Du Blet of Lyons, who like himself had sought refuge 
at Basle.l " Perhaps he may have made use of the expres- 
sion " replied Erasmus, "but it is yourself who taught it him." 
Then ashamed to have lost his temper, he hastily changed the 
attlyect: — " Why is it,"-asked he, "that you assert that we are 
not to invoke the saints? Is it because Holy Scripture does 
not enjoin the practice 2" — " It is," answered the Frenchman. 
"Well," said the man of learning, "I call on you to show, 
from Scripture that we should invoke the Holy Ghost?" 
Farel gave this clear and solid answer: " If He be God, we 

• Noh duitem quin agantur ipirita Satann. (Er. Epp. p. 350.) 

t Diremi disputationem . . . (Ibid. p. 804.) 

t Vi diceret n^otiatorem quemdam Dupletam hoe dixiMC 0SM> 



ma9t inroke Him."* "L dmpt the conrerntion " said Eras* 
mus, "for the night was closing in."t From that time, 
whenever Farel's name came under his pen, the of^rtunity 
was taken to represent him as a hateful person, on every 
account to be shunned. The Reformer's letters are, on (he 
contrary, marked by moderation as regards Erasmus. Even 
in those most constitutionally hasty, the Gospel is a more 
gracious thing than Philosophy. 

The Evangelic doctrine had already many friends in Basle^ 
in the town-council, and among the people ; but the Doctors 
and the University opposed it to the utmost of their power. 
CEcolampadius and Stor* pastor at Liestal, had maintained 
certain theses against them. Farel thought it weU to assert 
in Switzerland also the great maxim of the Evangelic school 
of Paris and of Meaux, — God^s Word is allsufficient He 
requested permission of the University to maintain some 
theses,~"tb9 rather," he modestly added, «to be reproved if I 
am in error, than to teach others."^ But the University 
refused its permission. 

Farel then appealed to the Council, and the Council issued 
public notice, that a Christian man, by name William Farel, 
having, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, prepared certain 
articles con£>rm8ble to the Gospel,^ leave was given him to 
maintain the same in Latin. The University forbade all 
priests atid etudents to be present at the conference, and the 
Council mefthe prohibition by one of an opposite tenor. 

The following are some of the thirteen propositions th^ 
Farel put forth : — 

"Christ has leA us the most perfect rule of life; no one cmD 
lawfully take away, or add anything thereto." 

* Si Dens eet, inqtiit, invocandus est (Er. Ejjip. p. 801.) 

t Omissa disputatione, nam imminebat noz. (Ibid.) We have onlj 

Erasmus' account of this conversation ; he himself reports that Farel 

gave a veiy diflerent account of it. 
4 Damit er geiehrt werde, ober irre. (Fussli Beytr. iv. p. 244.) 
4 Aus Eingiessung des heiligen Qeistes ein christliehef Menscb mid 

Brader. (lUd.) 
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* *<To shape our lives by any other precepts than those of 
Christ, leads directly to impiety." 

"The true ministry of priests is to attend only to the 
ministry of the Wordj and for them there is no higher 
dgnity." 

" To take from the certainty of the Gospel of Christ, is to 
destroy it." 

" He who thinks to be justified by any strength or merits 
of his own, and not hy faith, puts himself in the place of God." 

"Jesus Christ, who is head over all things, is our polar 
Star, and the only guide we ought to follow."* 

Thus did this native of France stand up at Basle. f A child 
of the mountains of Dauphiny, brought up at Paris, at the 
feet of Lefevre, thus boldly proclaimed in l^e celebrated Swiss 
University, and in presence of Erasmus^ the great principles 
of the Reformation. Two leading ideas pervaded Farel's 
theses, — the one involved a return to the Scripture, the other 
a return to the Faith, — two movements distinctly condemned 
by the Papacy at the beginning of the eighteenth century as 
heretical and impious, in the celebrated constitution Unigenitus, 
and which, ever closely connected with each other, in reality 
overturn the whole of the Papal system. If Faith in Christ 
is the beginning and end of Christianity, the word of Christ, 
^nd not the voice of the Church is that to which we must 
adhere. Nor is this all ; for if Faith unites in one the souls 
of believers, what signifies an external bond? Can that holy 
union depend for its existence on croziers, bulls, or tiaras? 
Faith knits together in spiritual and true oneness all those in 
ivhose hearts it has taken up its abode. Thus at one blow 
iisappeared the triple delusion of human deservings, traditions 
of men, and simulated unity. And these compose the sum of 
Roman Catholicism. 

The discussion was opened in Latin.^ Farel and (Eco- 

* Guiielmns Furellus Chrisdanis lectoribos, die Maitis post Reminuk- 
eere. (Fussli Beytr. iv. p. 247.) Fussli does not give the Latin text 
t Scbedam conclunonam a Gallo iilo. (Zw. Epp. p. 333.) 
I Sehedam conclusionum Utine apud not disputatam. (Ibid.) *- ^ 
VOL. III. 37 • 
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lainpaclius stated and established their articles, calling repeal 
edly upon those who differed from them to make answer ] but 
none answered to the call. The sophists, as CE^olampadius 
terms them, boldly denied them, — ^bnt from their skulking 
corners.* The people therefore began to look with contempt 
upon the cowardice of their priests, and learned to despise 
their tyranny.f 

Thus did Farel take his stand among th« defender of the 
Reformation. So much learning and piety rejoiced the hearts 
of observers, and already more signal victories were looked 
forward to. — " He is singly more than a match for all the 
Sorbonne put together," J said they. His openness, sincerity, 
and candour, charmed all.§ But in the very height of his 
activity he did not forget that every mission must begin at our 
own souls. The mild OBcolampadius made with the earnest 
hearted Farel an agreement, by which they mutually engaged 
*to exercise themselves in humility and gentleness in their 
fitmiliar intercourse. Thus on the very field of contention 
were these courageous men engaged in composing their souls 
^0 peace. — The impetuous zeal of Luther and of Farel were 
not un frequently necessary virtues; for a degree of effort is 
required to move society and recast the Church. In our dayt 
we are very apt to forget this truth, which then was acknow- 
ledged by men of the mildest character. "Some there are," 
said (Ecolampadius to Luther, in introducing Farel to him, 
"who would moderate his zeal against the opposers of the 
truth ; but I cannot help discerning in that same zeal a won- 
derful virtue, and which, if but well directed, is not less needed 
than gentleness itself."! Posterity has ratified the judgment 
of (Ecolampadius. 

* Agunt tamen magnos interim thrasones, sed in aogulis luciiug*. 
(Zw. Epp. p. 333.) 

t Incipit tamen plebs paulathn illoram ignaviam et tyrannidem ^rcrbc 
Dei agnoscere. (Ibid.) 

- X Ad totam Sorbonicam affligendam nnonetperdendam. ((CcoL La 
thero, Epp. p. 200.) 

f Farello nihil candidius est. (Ibid.) 

tl Venim ego Tirtutem illam admirabilem et non tninus placidilatc, # 
lempestiTe fuerit, neceaeariam. (Ibid.) 



tft tlKd ifeonth of May, 1524, Farel, irtth some fnends iiom 
Lyons, ropairad to Scbaff hansen, Zurich, md Coostance. 
Zwiiigle and Mycooius welcomed with the liveliest joy the 
French refugee, iaiid Fare! neret forgot the kindness of that 
welcome. But on his return to Basle he found Erasmus and 
Mhefs of his enomies at work, and received aii order to quit 
the 6ity^ His friends loudly expressed their displeasure at this 
atfeteh of authority — ^but in vain, and he was driven from that 
Swiss territory which was even then regarded as an asylum 
ibr signal misfortunes.— -<^ Such is our hoqtitality I" ejaculated 
QSeolampadius in indignation : ^ We are a people like unto 
Sodom.*'^ 

At Basle Farel had contm<^ a close friendship with the 
knight nEsch — the latter resolved to bear him company, and 
they set forth, provided by CEcolampadius with letters for 
•Capito and Luther, to whom the doctor of Basle commended 
Farel as the same William who had laboured so abundantly 
an the work of Qod.t At Strasburg Farel formed an inti^ 
aaacy with Capito, Bncer, and Hedio — ^but we have no ac- 
count of his having gone to Wittemberg. 

When Qod withdraws his servants from the field of com* 
bat, it is commonly that they may be again brought forwacd 
in increased strength and more completely armed for the coa- 
flict Farel and his companions from Meaux, from Metz, 
from Lyons, and from Dauphiny, driven by persecution from 
Fiance, had been tempered with new firmness in Switzerland 
and in Germany, in the society of the earlier Reformers ; and 
now, like soldiers scattered by the first charge of the enemy^ 
but instantly collecting again their force, they were about to 
turn round and go forward in the name of the Lord. Not 
<mly on the ftontlers, but in the interior of France, the friends 
of the Gospel were beginning to take courage. The signal 
Was made — the combatants were arming for the assault — the 

* Adeo hospltum habemus rationem, veri Sodomitie. (Zw. Epp. 
|».«4.) ' ^ 
t Galielmus ille qui tam probe aavavit operant (Zw. et CEcoL £pp 
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wofd was giraL " Jemik, his truth and 8:f»crf'~a w«f4 of 
more power than the clangs of arms iii the tagr<^ war, filIe4aU 
hearts with enthusiasm, and all gave omen of a campaigii pref- 
aant with new Tictories and new and more wid&«preadjag 
calamities. 

Montbeliard at this time stood in need of a labourer in tho 
Gospel, Duke Ulric of Wartemberg— young, impetnoos, 
and cruel--*haTiDg been dispossessed of his hereditary states 
in 1519 by^e Suabian league, had retired to that proyiaee^ 
his last remaining possession. In Switzerland he became ao* 
qoamted with the Reformers. His misfortunes had a whole* 
some effect, and he listened to the truth.* CEcolampadtus ap* 
prized Farel that a door was opened at M<mtbeliaid, and the 
latter secretly repaired to Basle. 

Farel had not regularly entered on the ministry of the 
word ; but at this period of his life we see in him all the quati> 
fications of a servant of the Lord. It was not lightly or rashly 
that he entered the service of the Church.-—'* If I considered 
my own qoalifieatlons," said he, " I would not have presumed 
to preach, but would have preferred to wait till the Lord 
should send more giiled persons." f But he received at this 
time three several calls. No sooner had he reached Baale 
than GScolampadius, moved by the wanta of Frmce, besought 
him to give himself to the work there, << Consider," said he, 
^ how little Jesus is made known in thehr language— will yon 
not teach them a little in their own dialect, to enable them to 
understand the Scriptures." j: At the same time the inhalal- 
ants of Montbeliard invited him among them, and lastly, the 
prince of that country gave his assent to the invitation.^ Wat 
not this a thrice reputed call from God K . << I did not aee,** 
said he, '* how I could refuse to act upon it. | It was in obe- 

* Le prince qui avoit cognoifMiice derEvangile. (Farel. Sammain.) 
t Summaire c'est a dire, brieve declaration de G. Farel, dansl'epilogiiei. 
} Ibid. 

9 Etant requis et i£mand6 du peuple et da conientement da prinoi^ 
(Ibid.) 
I Summaire^ e'eat k dire, brieve dedaraftioa de G. Farel, dana VefSogm^ 



ixeoBOb to <Mi that I complied witk it** Concealed in tba 
faoase of GScolampadius, little disposed to take the responsiUe 
post ofiered to him, and yet constrained to yield to so manifest 
-an indication of God's will, Faiel undertook the task— -and 
(Ecolampadius, callings npcm the Lord, ordained him,* giving 
him at the saine time some wise counsels. — ^ The mc^e you 
&id 3rourselTe8 inclined to Tebemenee," said* he, <' the moic 
most you exercise yourself to maintain a gtaade hearing ;— - 
t^nper your Ikm heart with the access of the doTe."t Tbe 
soul of Farel responded to such an appeal 

Thus Farel,--once the devoted adherent of the ancient 
Chnrch,-~was about to enter on the life of a servant of GM, 
and of the Church in its renewed youth. If, in order toft 
valid ordination, Rome requires the imposition of the hands 
of a hishop deriving uninterrupted succession and descent from 
the Apostles, she does so— because she sets the tradition of 
nen above the authority of the word of God. Every church 
in which the supremacy of the Word is not acknowledged, 
must needs seek authority from some other source ; — and then, 
what more natural than to turn to the most revered servants 
of God, and adc of them what we do not know that we have 
IB God himself? If we do not speak in the name of Jesus 
Christ, is it not at least Siomething gained to be able to speak 
in th6 name of St John or of St. Paul ? One who has with 
him the voice of antiquity is indeed more than a match for the 
rationalist, who speaks only his own thought But Chrislfs 
mmister has a yet higher authority. He preaches, — ^not be- 
cause he is the successor of St Chrysostom or St Peter, — ^but 
because the W(nd which he proclaims is from God. Succes- 
stonal authority, — ^venerable as it may appear,— is yet no mffJte 
than a thing of man's invention, in pkee of God's appoint* 
ment In Farel's ordination, we see nothing of successionaUy 
derived sanction. Nay more, we do not see m it that which 

• Avee llnvoeation da nom de Dka. (Ibid.) 
t Iieoninam magninimitatfflB coloinhina modortia frangai. (CEfioL 
Epp.p.198.) 

37*' 
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becdtatt the edogregations of the Lonl^^-mnong whom erer^ 
thing should be done ^ decently and in order" and whoee 
God IS ^^not the God of eonfiision." In his case there was 
no setting apart by the Charch ; hot then extraordinary emer- 
gencies justify extraordinary measufea. At this eyemful pe- 
riod, God himself was interposing, and Himself ordaining, by 
marvelloas dispensations, those whom he called to bear a pait 
in the regeneration of society ; and that was an ordination 
that abundantly compensated for the absence of the Chureb^a 
seal In Farel's ordination we see the unchanging word of 
God, entrusted to a man of God, to bear it to the world ; — the 
calling of God, and of the people, and the consecration <^ the 
heart. — And perhaps no minister of Rome or (tf Geneva was 
ever more lawfully ordained for that holy ministry. Farel 
took his departure for Montbeliaid, in company widi tbe 
knight I^Esch. 

Thus did Farel find himself occupying an advanced post 
Behind him were Basle and Strasburg, assisting him by their 
advice and by the productions of their printing pressesL Be- 
fore him lay the provinces of Franchecomt6, Burgundy, Lc^- 
Taine, Lyons, and other districts of France ; wherein men tsi 
God were beginning to stand up against error, in the thiek 
darkness. He set himself immediately to preach Christ, — 
exhorting believers Aot to suffer themselves to be turned aside 
from the Holy Scriptures, either by threatenings or artifice. 
Taking the part long afterwards taken by Calvin on a grander 
scale, Farel, at Montbeliard, was like a general stationed on 
a height, surveying, with searching vigilance, the field of 
battle, cheering those who were actively engaged, rallying 
those whom the enemy's charge had forced to give way, and 
by his courage animating those who hung back.* Erasmus 
wrote directly to his Roman Catholic friends, informing them 

* The companion is in the words of a friend who wm acquainted with 
Farel, during his abode at Montbeliard : — Stienaam et ocalatam impend 
tomn, qui lis etiam animum fteias qui in ade vmantar. (TosstniM 
FanUo, MS. de Neu&hAtel, S4 Sept. 15S4.) 
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that a Frenchman, escaped out of Fiance, was making a great 
noise in these regions.* 

The efforts of Farel were not without effect. People wrote 
to him : " On all sides seem to multiply men who devote their 
lives to the extension of Christ's kingdom."f The friends of 
the Gospel gave thanks to God for the daily increasing 
brilliancy in which the Gospel shone in France. :|; Gainsay- 
ers were confounded, and Erasmus, writing to the bishop of 
Rochester, observed, — " The faction is every day spreading, 
and has penetrated into Savoy, Lorraine, and France."^ 

For a considerable time Lyons seemed the centre of the 
Evangelic movenient in the interior, as Basle was of that 
beyond the frontiers. Francis the First, called to the south, 
on an expedition against Charles V., arrived in those countriei^ 
attended by his mother and sister, and by his court. Margaret 
had with her, in her company, certain men who had embraced 
the Gospel. "The rest of her people she left behind," 
remarks a letter written at the time.|| Whilst under the eyes 
of Francis, 14,000 Swiss, 6,000 Frenchmen, and 1,500 noble 
knights, were defiling through Lyons, on their way to repel 
the Imperial army that had invaded Provence, and that great 
city resounded with the clang of arms, the tramp of cavalry, 
and the sound of trumpets, — the friends of the Gospel were on 
their way to the more peaceful triumphs. They were intent 
on attempting, at Lyons, "vvhat they had not been able to 
realize at Paris. Remote from the Sorbonne and the Parlia- 
ment« a freer course might be open to God's word. Perhaps 
the second city of the kingdom was destined to be the first 

• . . . . Tumnltuatur et Burgundia nobis pronma, per Phalucum 
queaulain Galium qui e Gallia proAignfi. (Er. Epp. p. 809.) 

t Suppullalare qui omnes conatua adferant, quo poant Chriati xegnnn 
qoaxn latiasiiiie pateTe. (MS. de N^nfcfaStel, 3d Aug. 1524.) 

X Gluod in Gallits omnibus sacroasanctum Dei verbum in dies magis 
ac magis elucescat. (Ibid.) 

§ Factio erescit 'tn dies latins, propagata in Sabaudiam, LothoringiaBi] 
Pranciam. (Er. Epp. p. 809.) 

H De Sebville a Coct da 28th Dee. 1581 (MS. da Conclave de Nra^ 
chltcl.) 
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wherein the Gospel should be received. Was it not there 
that the excellent Peter Waldo had begun to make known the 
divine Word ? In that earlier age he had roused the national 
mind. Now that God had made all things ready to emanci- 
pate His church, was there not ground to hope for more 
extensive and decisive results? Accordingly the Lyonese, who 
in general were not, it must be confessed, < poor men,' began 
to handle, with more confidence, the ^* sword of the Spirit 
which is the word of God." 

Among those about Margaret's person, was her almoner, 
Michel d'Arande. The Duchess gave direction that the 
Gospel should be publicly preached in Lyons, and roaster 
Michel boldly proclaimed the pure word of God to a numerous 
auditory, — attracted partly by the good tidings, and partly by 
the ftivour with which the preacher and his preaching were 
regarded by the sister of their king.* 

Anthony Papillon^ a man of cultivated mind, an accom- 
plished Latinist, a friend of Erasmus, the earliest of his coun- 
trymen thoroughly instructed in the Gospel,t accompanied the 
Princess. At Margaret's request he had translated Luther's 
tract on the monks' vows, '< on which account he was often 
called in question by that vermin of the city of Paris," remarks 
Sebville.J But Margaret had protected the scholar from the 
enmity of the Sorbonne, and had obtained for him the appoint- 
'ment of chief master of requests to the Dauphin, with a seat in 
the council. § He was almost ^ually useful to the Gospel by 
the sacrifices he made for its cause as by his great prudence. 
Yaugris, a merchant, and Anthony Du Blet, a gentleman, and 
a friend of Earel, were the principal persons who took part 
with the Reformation at Lyons. The latter, whose activitj 
was untiring, served as a sort of connecting link between the 
Christians scattered throughout those countries, and was the 

* Elle a nne docteur de Paris appeld maitre Michel Eleymosinaritis. 
fequel ne prdche devant elle que pnremeat rEvangils. (Sebville k Coct 
MS. de Neufch&td.) 

t Ibid. I Ibid. 

t Ibid. 
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mediuin of their intercourse with Basle. The Urmed bands 
of Francis the First had done no more than traverse Lyons, 
whilst the spiritual soldiery of Jesus Christ had paused with- 
ijQ it, and leaving the former to carry war into Provence, 
they commenced. the < fight of faith' in the city of Lyons it- 
self 

Bnt their efforts were not confined to Lyons. Casting their 
eyes over the surrounding country, their operations were 
carried on, at one and the same time, at different points \ and 
the Christians of Lyons supported and encouraged the con fes* 
sors of Christ in the adjacent provinces, and bore His name 
where as yet it was not known. The new teaching re- 
ascended the banks of the Saone, and the voice of one "bring- 
ing the glad tidings" was heard in the narrow and irregular 
streets of Macon. Michel d' Arande, the almoner of the king's 
sister, himself visited that place in 1524, and, by Margaret's 
intercession, obtained license to preach in a town* which was 
,afterwards deluged with blood, and became for ever memorable 
for its sauteries. 

Afler extending their travels in the direction of the Saone, 
the Christians of Lyons, ever looking for an open door, re- 
ascended the acclivities of the Alps. There was, at Lyons, a 
Dominican named Maigret, who had been expelled from 
Dauphiny, where he had preached the new doctrine with 
singular boldness, and who earnestly requested that some one 
would go over and help his brethren of Qrenoble and Gap* 
Papillon and Du Blet repaired thither. f A violent storm had 
just broken out there against Sebville and his preaching. The 
Dominicans moved heaven and earth, and, in their rage at the 
escape of Farel, Anemond, Maigret, and the other preachers, 

* ArandiuB prScbe a Mascon. (Coct a Farel, Dec. 1524, MS. da 
Neufchatel.) 

t II y a eu deux grands personages a Ghrenoble. (Coct a Far^, Di)p. 
1524, MS. de I^eufchatel.) The title Messire is given to Du Blet, indi- 
cating a person of rank. I incline to think that that of negotiaiar, el«- 
where given him, refers to his activity: yet he might be a merchant of- 
I^ona. 
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8oughl to crush such as were within their clutches.'^ '^^Ji 
therefore insisted that Sehville should he arrested-f 

The friends of the Gospel at Grenohle caught the alarm. 
Was Sebville, also, on the eve of being lost to them? Mar- 
garet interceded with her brother. Some persons of distinction 
at Grenoble, including the king's advocate, either secretly or 
avowedly favourable to the Gospel, exerted themselves in his 
behalf; and he was happily rescued from the fury of his 
enemie84 

His life indeed was saved but his mouth was stopped. << Re- 
main silent," said his friends, "or you will be brought to the 
scaffold." "Only think what it is," wrote he to De Coct, 
^ to have silence imposed upon me, under pain of death."^ 
Some, whose firmness had been most relied on, were over- 
awed by these threatenings. The king's advocate, and others^ 
exhibited marked coldness,! and many returned to the Roman 
Catholic communion, alleging that they would still offer to 
God a spiritual worship in the privacy of their hearts, and 
give to the outward observances of Catholicism a spiritual in- 
terpretation : — a melancholy snare, and one that leads men 
from one act of un&ithfulness to another. There is no false 
system adhesion to which may not in this way be justified. 
The unbeliever, taking up with fancied myths and allegories, 
will preach Christ from the pulpit : — and the follower of a 
superstition held in abhorrence among the heathen, will, by a 
moderate exercise of ingenuity, trace in it the symbol of a 
pure and elevated thought. In religion the very fii-st essential 
is truth. There were, however, some of the Christians of 
Grenoble, and among them Amedee Galbert and a cousin of 

* Conjicere potes at post Maeretnm et me in Sebivillajn ezanerbt. 
(Anemond k Farel, 7th Sept 1524, MS. de Neofchatel.) 

t Lea Thomisi^ ont voulu proceder centre moi par inquiaitien et cap- 
tion de peraonne. (Lettre de Sebville. Ibid.) 

t Si ce ne fat certaina amis secreta, je estois mis entrc lea mains des 
Phariaiena. (Lettre de Sebville, MS. de Neafch&tel.) 

§ Ibid. 

iNbciaoliimtflpediaediHgidL (MS. de NeaftbMflL) 



Anfaiend, who held te to their faith.* These men of piety 
were accostomed aecretly to meet together with Sebville at 
each other's houses, and thus << spake often one to another." 
Their place of meetmg was chosen for the sake of its retire- 
ment; they mtet at night in the apartment of a brother, with 
^ioeed doors, to pray to Christ, — as if they had been robbers 
meeting for some guilty purpose! Rumour would often fol- 
low them to their humble meeting with some groundless 
aJajrm. Their enemies winked at such secret conventicles, 
but they had inwardly doomed to the stake any one who 
«bould yentitre to open his lips in public to speak the word 
ofGod.t 

It was at this juncture that Du Blet and Papillon arrived in 
Grenoble. Finding that Sebviile had been silenced, they 
exhorted him to go to Lyons, and there preach Christ. The 
following Lent promised to afford him the favourable oppor- 
tunity of a vast crowd of hearers. Mkhel d' Arande, Maigret, 
snd Sebviile agreed together to put themselves in front of the 
battle, and thus all was arranged for an impressive testimony 
to the trutlK in the second city of the kingdom. The rumour 
of the approaching Lent spread into Switzerland: ^Sebvilte 
is at large, and is purposing to preach at Lyons, in the 
church of St. Paul," wrote Anemond to ParelJ But dis- 
asters, bringing With them confusion throughout France, in- 
tervened, and prevented the spiritual contest. It is in periods 
of tranquillity that the Gospel achieves its blessed conquests. 
The battle of Pavia, which took place in the month of Febru- 
ary, disconcerted the bold project of the Reformers. 

Meanwhile, without waiting for Sebviile, Maigret, amidst 
much opposition from the clergy and the monks,^ had from 
the beginning of the winter be^n preaching at Lyons, Sai- 

* Tqo cognato, Amedeo Galberto esceptis. (MS. de Neuichatd.) 
t Mais de en parler pubUquemeot, il n'y pend que le ieu. (MS. de 
-Keolkhttd.) 

% Le samedi dee Ooatre-Tempi. (Dee. 1524, ibid.) 
§ Poor TTvyMaignt a pr6ch6 & lion, maulgr^ let prMns et moiiiMU 
(IWd.) 
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TalioB by Ghrisl ft)onez la his senaoiis, lie pMied ovordie 

worship of the creature, — the aainta,— the Virgin, — &ad the 
power of the priesthood. The great mystery of Godliness,-:* 
'-' God manifest in the flesh,'' — ^was the one great doctrine ex- 
alted by him. ^ The early heresies of the poor men of Lyons 
were again showing themselves under a more dangerous fbtm 
than ever," it was remarked. In spite of opposerS, Maigret 
continued his preaching : the faith that animated him fo«ifid 
utterance in emphatic words j it is in the very nature of 
Truth to embolden the heart that receives it Nevertheless, 
it was decreed that at Lyons, as at Grenoble, Rome should get 
the upper hand. Under the very eyes of Margaret, the 
preacher was arrested, dragged through the streets, and com- 
mitted to prison; Yaugris, a merchant who was just then 
leaving the town on his way to Switzerland, carried with him 
the news of whpt bad happened. One thought cheered the 
melancholy these tidings diflTused among the friends df the Rfr> 
formation,— '^ Maigret is seized," said they, " but thanks be to 
God, Madame iPAlencon is on the spot.''* 

Their hopes soon left them. The Sorbonne had formally 
condemned certain propositions maintained by the fidthfiil 
preacher ;t Margaret, whose position was every day becom- 
ing more embarrassing, beheld the daring of the Reformers^ 
and the hatred of those in power both rising at the same me- 
ment Francis the First was beginning to lose patience at the 
restless zeal of the preachers, and to regard them as fimatiee 
whom it was good policy to reduce to submission. Margaret, 
therefore, fluctuating between her desires to serve her brethren 
in Christ, and the &ilure of her ability to preserve them, sent 
the.m word that they were to abstain from rushing into new 
difficulties, seeing that she could not ag^in make applieatiea 
to the king in their behalf. The friends of the Gospel be- 
lieved that this r^olution could not be irrevocable : " God give 
her grace,'' said they "to say and write only what Is need&il 

* MS. cU NeiilbhfttcL 

t Hittoira de Francoifl t. par GhLillard, torn. iv. p. 2S9L 



to~.pfor 90111a.'-'' But ^en if tkey ahmiU lose this help of 
man^ Christ waft with ^em,— rand it seemed well that the seal 
should he stri]^^ .of other depeodeDoe^that it might lean upon 
.Qod alone, 

. . The friends of the Gospel had Idst. their power, and the 
poAyeriul were declaring . againsit it. Mai^gar et was alarmed. 
Soon — ^heavy news, received from beyond the Alps, w»b to 
.plunge the whole kingdom into moartting,--Hih8orhing atten- 
tion in the one object of saving France and her king. But. if 
the Christians of Lyons were motionless, did not Basle contain 
within its walls soldiers escaped from the battle, and ready to 
renew it 1 The exiles from Fraztce have never forgotten her: 
banished ibr three centuries by Roman &natidsm, we see 
their last descendants carrying to the towns and plains of thehr 
.&ther^land, the treasure of which ^e Pope deprives them. At 
the crisis, when the good soldiers of Christ in France deject- 
edly threw away their arms, we see the refugees at Basle, pre- 
.paring for rqiewed -e£>rt$. With the example before their 
eyes of the sceptre of St. Louis and of Charlemagne fiiUing 
from the grasp of a Francis the First, should they not be 
incited to lay hold on a '< kingdom which cannot be 

moved 9"t 

Farel, Anemond, Estch, Toussaint, and their friends in 
Switsserland, composed an Evangelical Association, having 
for its object the deliverance of their country from spiritual 
darkness. Intt^igence reached them from all sides, that there 
was an increasing thirst after God's word in France ]X it was 
desirable to take advantage of it, and to water and sow the 
seed while yet it was seed time. (Ecolampadius, Oswald 
Myconius, and Zwuigle, continnaHy encomaged them to this. 
The Swiss teacher, Myconius, w<rote thus in January, 1525, 
to De Coct : ^ Exiled as you are from your country by the 
tyranny of Antichrist, your presence amongst us is the proof 

• Pierre Touissant & Farel, Bsusle l7 Dee. ^31. 0SB, deNeafchateL) 
t Heb. zii. 28. 

t GalUs verbonim Dei fitienUbiu. (Coctos Fardlo, d Sep. 1524. M& 
deNeufchfitel.) 
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that you have emvmgeomlj atodd forth in the csnee of Tradu 
The oppressioin of Christian Bishops will lead the people to 
r^iaid them as no hetter than deceivers. Stand fast ; the time 
is not distant when we shall arrive in the wished fer haven, 
wh^er we be struck down by the oppressors, or they them- 
selves be east dovm,* and all will then be well with m, if ws 
do hut continue £uthfol to Jesus Christ" 

These cheering words were precious indeed to the French 
refugees ; — hut just then, a blow struck by those very Chris- 
tians of Switzerland, and of Germany, who sought to cheer 
them, carried grief to their hearts. In the feeling of their re- 
cent escape from the fires of persecution, they, at this time, be- 
held with dismay the Evangelical Christians beyond the 
Rhine disturbing thmr repose by their deplorable difier^ees. 
The controversy, in relation to the Lord's Supper, had begun. 
Deeply afiectedj and feeling the need of mutual love^ the French 
Reformers would have made any sacrifice to conciliate the 
divergent parties. It became the great object of their desire. 
None more than they felt from the outset the need of Chris- 
tian unity. At a later period, Calvin afibrded proof of this. 
" Would to God,** said Peter Toussaint, « that, by my worth- 
less blood, I could purchase peace, concord, and union in 
Christ Jesus.^f The French, gifted with quick discernment, 
saw, from the very beginning, how the rising dissensions 
would stand in the way of the Reformation. " All would go 
fitvourably beyond our hopes, if we were but agreed among 
ourselves. Many there are who would g^ly come to the 
light, but they are prevented by seeing such dividons among 
the leamed."^ 

The French were the first to suggest conciliatory advaneea : 
^ Why/' wrote they from Strasburg, << why not send Bacei 
t>r some other man of learning to confer with Luther % The 

* Non hnge ibeft esim, quo in portum tranqmUam pervtnlimos • • • 
(Oswald MyconioB a Anemond de Coct. (MS. de Neu&Utel.) 
t 21«fc C>eceiBUr, 163S. (MS. da Conclave de I^eufbhltel.) 
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more 1v« tieky the widdr will cot di^rences become." These 
fears seemed every day more founded.* 

Failing in their endeavours, these Christians turned their 
eyes towards France, and the conversion of their own country 
to the &Jth thenceforth exclusively engaged the hearts of these 
generous men, whom history, — iBo loud in praise of men who 
have sought only flieir owii glory, — -has, for three centuries, 
scarcely mentioned. Cast upon a foreign soil, they threw 
themseJves on their knees, and, daily in their solitude, called 
down blessings from God upon their &therland.t Prayer 
Was the great instrument by which the Grospel spread through 
the kingdom, and the great engine by which the conquests of 
the Reformation were achieved. 

But there were other men of prayer beside these. Never, 
perhaps, have the ranks of the Gospel comprised constants 
more prompt to suffer in the hour of conflict. They felt the 
importance of scattering the Scriptures and pious writings in 
their country, which was still overclouded with the thick 
darkness of superstition. A spirit of enquiry was dawning in 
their nation, and it seemej} necessary on all sides to unfurl the 
sails to the wind. Anemond, ever prompt in action, and 
Michel Bentin, another refugee, resolved to employ, in con- 
cert, their zeal and talents. Bentin decided to est£4>lish H 
printing press at Balae, and the knight to turn to account the 
little he knew of German, by translating into that language 
the more striking tracts written by the Reformers. " Oh !" 
exclaimed they, rejoicing in their project ; " would to God 
that France were so supplied with Gospel writings that in 
cottages, and in palaces, in cloisters, and in presbyteries, and 
in the inner sanctuary of all hearts, a powerful wimess might 
bo borne for the grace of our liord Jesus Christ.'' | 

* Multls jsm chTifltUnis Gailis dolet, qood a Zwingtii iiSommqu^ do 
Eucharistia lentenUa, dissentiat Luthenu. (Tossanua Farallo, I4tli 
July, 1605. 

t Gtuam soUtcit« quotidianis precibiM eommetidem. (TossanaBFarelld^ 
Snd Sept. 1524, MS. de Neufcliatel.) 

t Opto eilim Galliam Evangdicia volmimulma almndaTe. (Coetoa F»- 
lello, MS. de Neafchttel.} 
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< Fot such an undertakkig funda wore iiece8aary,^^-aiid die 
refugees were destitute of funds. Yaugris was then at Basla 
Anemond, en parting with him, gave him a letter to the bre- 
thren of Lyons, some of whom had considerable possessions 
in lands, and, notwithstanding they were oppressed, remained 
faithful to the Gospel. In his letterj he asked their assist- 
ance '* but that couid not at all meet the extent of the need. 
The Frenchmen resolved to establish several presses at Basle, 
that should bo worked day and night, so as to inundate all 
France with God's word-f At Meaux, Metz, and other places 
there were those rich enough to contribute to this work; and 
as no one could appeal to Frenchmen with more authority 
than Farel, it was to him that Anemond made application.^ 
, We do not find that ike scheme of Anemond was realized ; 
but the work was carried out by others. The presses of Basle 
were incessantly employed in printing French works, which 
were forwarded to Fare!, and by him introduced into France. 
One of the earliest of the issues of this Religious Tract So- 
ciety was Luther's Exposition of thi LordSs Prayer. " We 
sell the PattT at four deniers de Bale to private persons," 
wrote Yaugris — " but to the wholesale dealer, we supply co- 
jHos at the rate of 200 for fwo florins, which is something 

Anemond was accustomed to transmit from Bale to Farel 
any profitable books published or received in that city — at one 
time a traci on ordination, at another, an essay on the educa- 
tion of children. || Farel looked through them, compoaiag, 
tranislating, and seeming, at one and the same time, all activity, 
and yet all meditation. Anemond urged on, and superintend- 
ed the printing, and these letters, requests, and books, all these 
little single eheets, were among the instruments of regenera- 

' • Utpeconiaaliquid ad me mittftiit. (Coct. Fur. MS. d« NealebaM.) 

t Ut prcla multa erigere pocsimus. (Ibid.) 

X An censes inveniri .posse Lugduni, Meld», aut alibi in Glalliia ^ni 
hm ad hsBc juvare velint. (Ibid.) 

S Yaugris a Farel j (Bile, 29th Aug. 1524. MS de Nealbhiiel.) 

I Mitto tibi librom de inatitoendia miaiatria Elcclesis cum libro die in* 
■titnendis pneris. (Coctus Farello, 2d Sept. 1534, Ibid.) 
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tion to that age. While dissoluteness and profligacy descend- 
ed froiii the throne to the lower orders, and darkness spread 
fiom the very steps of the altar, these writings, so inconsider- 
able and unnoticed, alone diffused the beams of light, and the 
seeds of holiness. 

But it was especially God's word that the evangelic mer- 
chant of Lyons required for his fellow-countrymen. That 
generation of the sixteenth century, so eager for all that could 
satisfy the re-awakened intellect, was to receive in its vernacu- 
lar tongue those early records of the first ages — redolent with 
the young breath of human nature, — and those holy oracles 
of apostolic times, bright with the fulness of the revelation of 
Christ. Vaugris wrote to Farel — " Pray, see if it be not 
possible to have the New Testament translated by some com- 
petent hand ; — ^it would be a great blessing to France, Bur- 
gundy, and Savoy. And if you should not be already pro- 
vided with the proper types, I would order some from Paris 
or Lyons — ^but if we have the types at Basle, it would be all 
the better." 

Lefevre had previously published at Meaux, but by detach- 
ed portions, the books of the New Testament in the French 
language. Vaugris wished some one to undertake a revision . 
of the whole for a new edition. Lefevre undertook to do so, 
and, as we have already related, published the entire volume 
on the 12th October, 1524. Conrad, an uncle of Vaugris, 
who had also sought an asylum in Basle, sent for a copy. De 
Coct, happening to be in company with a friend on the 18th 
November, first saw the book, and was overjoyed. " Lose no 
time in going to press again," said he, ** for I doubt not a vast 
number of copies will be called for."* . 

Thus was the word of God offered to France side by side 
with those traditions of the Church which Rome is still con- 
tinually presenting to her. " How can we discern," asked the 
Keibrmers, " between what is of man in your traditions and 
that which is of God, save only by the Scriptures of truth?— - 

* MS. of the Conclave of Nevfchltd. 
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The maxims of the Fathers, the decretals of the CSnirch, 
cannot be the rule of faith : they show us what was the judg- 
ment of those earlier divines, but only from the Word can wo 
gather the thoughts of God. Every thing must be tested by 
Scripture.** 

In this manner, for the most part, these printed works were 
circulated. Farel and his friends transmitted the sacred books 
to certain dealers or colporteurs — ^poor men of good character 
for piety, who, bearing their precious burden, went through 
towns and villages — from house to house — ^in Franchecomt6, 
Burgundy, and the neighbouring districts, knocking at every 
(Hoor. The books were sold to them at a low price, that the 
interest they had in the sale might make them the more indus- 
trious in disposing of them.* Thus as early as 1524 there 
existed in Basle, and having France for the field of their 
operations, a Bible society — an association of colporteurs — and 
a religious tract society. It is, then, a mistake to conceive 
that such efforts date only from our own nge j they go back, — 
at least in the identity of the objects they propose, — ^not merely 
to the days of the Reformation, but still further, to the first 
ages of the Church. 

The attention which Farel bestowed on France did not 
cause him to neglect the places where he resided. Arriving 
tX Montbeliard, towards the end of July, 1524, he had no 
sooner sown the seed, than, to use the language of (Ecolam- 
padius, the first-fruits of the harvest began to appear. Farel, 
exulting, communicated his success to his friend.—" It is easy," 
replied the doctor of Basle, "to instil a few dogmas into 
the ears of our auditors; but God alone can change their 
hearts."t 

De Cocl, overjoyed with this intelligence, hurried to Peter 
Toussaint's house. "To-morrow," said he, with his usual 
vivacity, " I set off to visit Farel." Toussaint, more calm, 
was then writing to the evangelist of Montbeliard : " Have a 
care," wrote he; "the cause you have taken in hand is of 

• Vaogm h. Farel. (MS. of NcufchAtel.) 

t AniiDum autem immatare, divmom trpan eit. (<£coI. Epp. p. 900.) 



•elemn importance^ mad should not be eonftaminated by the 
counsels of men. The great ones may promise you their 
£ivoar, assistance, aye, and heaps of gold-^but to put eonfi* 
dence in these things is to forsake Jesus Christ, and to walk 
in darkness,''* Touasaint was in the act of closing his letter 
when De Goct entered ; and the latter, taking charge of it, set 
off for Montbeiiard. 

He found all the city in commotion. Several of the nobles^ 
in alarm, and casting b look of contempt on Farel, exclaimed, 
« What can this poor wretch want with us? Would that he 
had never come amongst us. He must not remain here, or 
he will bring ruin upon us as welt as upon himself.'' These 
nobles, who had retired to Montbeliard in company with the 
duke for shelter, feared lest the air w'hich everywhere accom-* 
panied the spread of the Reformation should, by drawing upon 
them the notice of Charles V. and Ferdinand, lead to their 
being driven from their only remaining asylum. But the 
ecclesiastics were Farel's bitterest opponents. The superior 
of the Franciscans at Besan^on hastened to Montbeliard; and 
concocted defensive measures with the clergy of that place. 
The following Sunday Farel had scarcely begun to preach 
when he was interrupted, and called a liar and a heretic. Im* 
mediately the whole assembly was in an uproar. The 
audience rose, and called for silence. The duke hastened to 
the spot, put both the superior and Farel under arrest, and 
insisted that the former should prove his charges, or else 
retract them. The superior chose the latter course, and an 
1 official report was published of the tranSaction.f • 

f This attack only rendered Farel more zealous than before: 

thenceforward he believed it his duty fearlessly to unmask 
I these interested priests ; and, drawing the sword of the Word, 
; he applied it unsparingly. He was now more than ever led 
I to imitate Jesus, rather in his character ias the purifier of thd 

^ * ... A quibus si pendemus, jam a Christo defecimus. (Manuscrit 

de Neafchlitel.) 

* Ber Chriirtli^be Handelza MtUapelf aid^ vcrMto mit ^ndlklna 
Wahrheit. 



temple, driTing out tbenoe the traffickers and money-ebangera, 
and overthrowing their tables, — than as the one of whom pro- 
phecy declared, " He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall hi$ 
voice be heard in the streets" (Ecolampadius was affrighted. 
These two men were the perfect tjrpes of two characters dia* 
metrically opposite, and yet both worthy of our admiration— 
"Your mission," wrote Ecolampadius to Farel, "is gently to 
draw men to the truth, not to drag them with violence ; to 
preach the Qospel,— not to pronounce maledictions. Physi- 
cians resort to amputation, only when external applications 
have failed. Act the part of the physician, not of the execu- 
tioner. In my judgment, it Js not enough that you are gentle 
towards the friends of the Truth. You must likewise win 
^yver the adversaries. Or if the wolves are to be driven from 
the fold» at least let the sheep hear the voice of the shepherd. 
Pour oil and wine into the wounded heart — and be the herald 
of glad tidings, not a judge or a tyrant."* The report of 
these things spread both in France and Lorraine, and thia 
gathering together of refugees in Basle and Montbeliard began 
to alarm the Sorbonne and the Cardinal Gladly would they 
have broken up so ominous an alliance ; for error knows no 
greater triumph than the enlisting a renegade in its ranka 
Already had Martial Mazurier and others given the papal 
party in France an opportunity of rejoicing over shameful 
desertions ; but if they could only succeed in seducing one of 
those confessors of Christ who had fled for safety to the banks 
of the Rhine, — one who had suffered much for the name of 
..he Lord, — ^that were indeed a victory for the hierarchy. 
Measures were concerted and directed in the first instance 
against the youngest 

The Dean, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and all the circle 
which assembled at the prelate's house, deplored the sad &te 
of Peter Toussaint, once the object of so many hopes. He is 
at Basle, Qaid they, living in the very house of (Ecolampadius, 
an close intercourse with that leader in this heresy. They 

• Qnod Etangeliftam, aon ^lamucum Iqpslttoiam pnartM. (CBeoL 
Epp.p.906.) 



wrote to him moTmgly, as though his salvi^on was at stakQ. 
These letters were tbe mor6 distressing to the poor young 
man, because they bore evident marks of sincere affection.* 
One of his relations, probably the Dean himself, urged liim to 
remove to Paris, Metz, or whatever place he pleased, provided 
it were but at a distance from the Lutherans. ^ This relation 
bearing in mind how much Toussaint was indebted to him, 
doubted not his immediate compliance with the injunction; 
when therefore he found his efforts unavailing, his afiection 
was succeeded by violent hatred. This resistance, on the part 
of the young refugee exasperated against him all his family 
and friends. Recourse was had to his mother, who waa 
entirely under the influence of the monks :t the priests came 
about her frightening her, and persuading her that her son 
had been guilty of crimes which could not be named without 
shuddering. On this the distressed parent wrote to her son 
an affecting letter, " full of tears," as he says, in which she 
described her misery in heart-rending terms. " Oh ! wretched 
mother," said she, '^Ohi unnatural son! — Cursed be the 
breasts that suckled thee, cursed be the knees that bare thee."| 
Poor Toussaint was overwhelmed with consternation. 
What was he to do? Return to France he could not To 
leave Basle and proceed to Zurich or Wittemberg, beyond the 
reach of his kindred, would only have added to their distress. 
CEcoIampadius suggested a middle course. "Leave my 
house," said he.^ With a sorrowful heart Toussaint complied, 
and went to lodge .with a priest, both ignorant and obscure, 
and sol well fitted to quiet the fears of his relations. What 
a change for him i He had no intercourse with his host except 
at meals. At such times they were continually difiering on 

• Me in dial divexui l^gsndis amiooniai fitterif qui nM . . . ab iMtl« 
tato remoimri nitantor. (Toasaniu Farettn, 2iid Sep. 15^. Mano- 
0crit de Neafcliitel.) 

t Jam capolo proxtma. (MS. de Neufehatel.) 

t Litteras ad me dedit plenas lacrymis qoibofl maledidt et uberibua 
qos roe lactarunt, Slc (Ibid.) 

f Visttm est (Ecolampadio consultum . . . Qta ae aecederem. (Ibid.) 

H Utor domo cujuadam sacrificuli. (Ibid.) 
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matters of fiuth, but — no sooner was his mesl 'oodect than 
Toussaint hastened to shut himself in his chamber; where, 
undistiybed by noise and controversy, he carefully studied the 
word of God. ** The Lord is my witness," said he, ** that in 
this valley of tears, I have but one desire, and that is, to see 
Christ's kingdom extend itself, that all with one mouth may 
glorify God."* 

One incident took place and cheered Toussaint The ene- 
mies of the Gospel at Metz were becoming more and more 
powerAil. At his entreaty the chevalier d'Esch, undertook a 
journey in July, 1525, to strengthen the Evangelical Chris- 
tians of that city. He traversed the forests of Tosges, and 
reached the place where Leclerc had laid down his life, bring- 
ing with him several books with which Farel had suppUed 
him.f 

But the French exiles did not confine their attention to 
Lorraine. De Coct received letters from one of FarePs 
brothers, depicting, in gloomy colours, the condition of Dau- 
phiny. He carefully avoided showing them, lest he should 
alarm the faint-hearted, but bore them on his heart before God 
*h fervent prayer, for His all-powerful aidj In Decembei; 
1524, one Peter Terrier, a messenger from Dauphiny, en- 
trusted with commissions for Farel and NAnemond, arrived on 
horseback at Montbeliard. The knight, with his usual im- 
petuosity, immediately resolved on returning into France. 
•^ If the said Peter has brought money," wrote he to Farel, 
" do you fake it : if he has brought letters open them, take 
copies and send them to me. Do not however sell the horse, 
but keep it, since I may perhaps need it. I am minded to 
6nter Prance secretly, and visit Jacobus Faber, (Lefevre) and 
Arandius. Write me your opinion of this plan.^'^ 

* tJt Christi regnum quam latissime pateat. (MS. de NeufchilteL) 

i Gluil s'eo retoarne a Metz, la ou les ennemi» de Bleu s'Slevent jour- 
aellement contre TEvangile. (Tossanus Farello ; 17th Dec. 1524. HS. 
de NeufcMtel.) 

X Accept ante horam a fratretuo epistolam quam Uc nulli manifesta^ ; 
terrentur enim infirmL (Coctus Farello, 2nd Sept. 1524.) 

t Coct a Farel, Dec. 1524. MS de Neufch&td. 
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Sach was the unreserved confidence which existed among 
these refugees. De Coct, it is true, was already indebted 
thirty-six crowns to Farel, whose purse was ever at the ser- 
vice of his friends. The knight's plan of returning to France 
Was one of more zeal than wisdom. His habitual want of 
caution would .have exposed him to certain death. This Farel 
doubtless explained to him. Leaving Basle he withdrew to a 
small town, Having, as he said, ^ great hopes of acquiring the 
German tongue, God willing"* 

Farel continued to preach the Gospel at Montbeliard. His 
Spirit was grieved within him, beholding the great body of 
the people of that place wholly given to the worship of ima 
ges. In his opinion it was no better than a return to heathen 
idolatry. 

Nevertheless the exhortations of CEcolampadius, and the 
fear of compromising the truth, would, perhaps, have long 
restrained him, but for an unforeseen circumstance. One day, 
towards the end of February (it was the feast of St. Anth#ny,) 
Farel was walking near the banks of a little river that runs 
through the town, below the lofty rock on which stands 
the citadel, wheii, as he reached the bridge, he met a pro- 
cession, reciting prayers to St. Anthony, and headed by two 
priests, bearing the image of that saint. He thus found him- 
self suddenly brought into contact with these superstitions. 
A violent struggle took place in his soul ; shall he be silent, 
or conceal himself? would it not be a cowardly wapt of faith t 
These dumb idols, borne on the shoulders of ignorant priests, 
made his blood boll. He boldly advanced, snatched from the 
priests' arms the shrine of the holy hermit, and threw it from 
the bridge into the stream. Then, turning toward the aS- 
tonkhed crowd, he exclaimed aloud, '^^Poor idolaters, will yo 
Bever put away your idols ?"t 

The priests and people were motionless in astonishment.' 
A holy fear for a while paralysed them; but soon recovering, 
they exclaimed, '* The image is sinking," and their motioa- 

♦ Coct k Farel, Jan. 1525. MS. de Neufchitcl. 

t Revue du Dauphin6, torn. ii. p. 38, MS de Choupard. 
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\m silence was socceeded by txansports of raga Tbe crowd 
would have rushed upon the sacrilegious wretch who had 
hurled into the river the! object of their adoration ; but Farel, 
we know not how, escaped their fury.* 

Many may regret that the Reformer allowed himself to ba 
hurried into an act which tended to check the progress of the 
truth. We can enter into their fillings. Let no man think 
himself authorized to attack with violence an institution which 
has the public sanction. Tet is there in this zeal of the Re- 
former a something more noble than that cold prudence so 
common in the world, and which shrinks from incurring the 
smallest danger, or making the most trifling sacrifice for the 
advancement of God's kingdom. Farel well knew that by 
this act he was exposing himself to the death which Leclerc 
had suffered. But his own conscience bore testimony that he 
desired only to promote the glory of God, and this elevated 
him above all fear. 

After this incident of the bridge, in which we discern his 
natural character, Farel was obliged to conceal himself, and 
soon afterwards to quit tbe city. He took refuge with (Eco- 
lampadius at Basle j but he ever retained that attachment to 
Montbeliard, which a servant of God never ceases to cherish 
for the scene of the first-fruits of his ministry.f 

At Basle, sad tidings awaited him. Himself a fugitive, he 
now learned that Anemond de Coct was dangerously ill 
Farel immediately remitted to him four gold crowns : but on 
the 25th of March, a letter from Oswald Myconius brought 
him intelligence of the knight's death. ** Let us so live," 
wrote Oswald, " that we may enter into that rest which wo 
trust the soul of Anemond has now entered upon."^ 

• 11 Kirchhofier, in bis life of Fareii gives this citeniiMtaiic* m m 
vnceTtain tradition : but it is related by Protestant writers, and besidaa 
•eems to me perfectly consistent with the character of Farel and the 6an 
•f CEScolampadius. It is our duty to admit the weaknesses of tbe Refor- 
mation, 
t lagens affectos, qui me cogit Mumpelgardvm ainaie. (Farelii Eppi) 
t Ctuo. Anemundi spiritum jam penrctiisse speranras. (Mjeoniui 
Panllo, MS. de Neolchitel.) 
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Thas prematarely died Anemond ; — still young, full of 
activity and energy, — ^in himself a host, — ready to undertake 
«very labour, and brave every danger in the hope of evan- 
gelizing Prance. God!s ways are not our ways. Not long 
before, and near Zurich too, another noble, Ulric von Hutten, 
had breathed his last. Points of resemblance are not wanting 
between the two ; but the piety ^nd christian virtues of the na- 
tive of Dauphiny entitle him to rank far above the level of the 
witty and intrepid enemy of the Pope and monks. 

Shortly after Anemond's death, Farel, finding it impossible 
ta remain at Basle whence he had already been expelled, 
joined his friends Capito and Bucer at Strasburg. 
. Thus at Montbeliard and at Basle, as well as at Lyons, the 
ranks of the Reformers were tbinned. Of those who most 
zealously contended for the faith, some had been removed by 
death — others were scattered by persecution, and in exile. In 
Tain did the combatants turn their efforts in every direction. 
On all sides they were repulsed. But though the forces con- 
centrated first at Meaux, then at Lyons, and lastly at Basle, 
had been successively broken up, there remained here and 
there, in Lorraine, at Meaux, and even in Paris, good soldiers, 
who struggled, more or less openly, in support of God's word 
in Prance. Though th^ Reformation saw its ranks broken, 
it still had its single champions. Against these the Sorbonne 
and the Parliament now turned their anger. The resolution 
was taken to exterminate from the soil of France the devoted 
men who had undertaken to plant thereon the standard of 
Jesus Christ ;•— and unprecedented misfortunes seemed at this 
season to conspire with the enemies of the Reformation to 
favour the attainment of their purpose. 

During the latter part of ParePs stay at Montbeliard, great 
events had indeed taken place on the theatre of the world. 
Lannoy, and Pescara, Charles's generals, having quitted 
!lPrance on the approach of Francis I., that Prince crossed the 
Alps, and blockaded Pavia. On the 24th of February 1525, 
Pescara attacked him. Bonnivet, la Tremouille, (a Palisse 
and Lescure died fighting by his side. The Duke of Alen^on, 
▼OL. III. 39 
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the first prince of the blood and husfband of Margaret, fled, 
carrying with him the rear-guard, and died of shame and grief 
at Lyons. Francis himself, thrown from hi^ horse, surr^* 
dered his sword to Charles de Lannoy, viceroy of Naples^ 
who received it kneeling on one knee. The King of France 
was the Emperor's prisoner 1 His captivity seemed to be the 
greatest of all misfortunes. " Nothing is left me but honour 
and life," wrote that Prince to his mother. But to none was 
this event more afiecting than to Margaret The glory of her 
country over-clouded, Franco without a monarch, and ex- 
posed to accumulated dangers, her beloved brother the captive 
of his haughty foe, her husband dishonoured and dead, — ^what 
an overflowing cup of bitterness i But she had a Comforter : 
•*-^nd whilst her brother sought to comfort himself by repeal- 
ing, " Tout est perdv^ fors Vhonneur P^ (all is lost save 
honour!) . . She was able to say, ^ Fors Jesus seuL nufn 
frere, fils de DieUj — " Save Christ alone, my brother, Son of 
God I"* 

All France, nobles, parliament, and people were over- 
whelmed in consternation. Ere long, as in the first three 
centuries of the Church, the calamity which had overtaken 
the $tate was charged upon the Christians, — and the cry of 
fanatics on all sides demanded their blood as the means of 
averting further misfortunes. The moment, therefore, waa 
fiivourable to the opposers of the truth ; it was not enough to 
have dislodged the evangelical Christians from the three strong 
positions they had^ taken up, it was necessary to profit by the 
popular panic to strike while the iron was hot, and utterly to 
extirpate a power which was becoming so formidable to the 
Papacy. 

At the head bf this conspiracy, and loudest in these clamours, 
were Beda, Duchesne, and Lecouturier. These irreconcilable 
eixemies of the Gospel flattered themselves that they might 
easily obtain, from public terror, the victims hitherto refuaed. 
They went immediately to work, employing fanatical ha.* 

♦ LeB Marguerites de la Marg^nerite, p. 29. 
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tangueS) kramtatioDS, threats, and libels, to arouse the angry 
passions of the nation and> its governors, — ^romiting fire and 
^me against their adversaries^ and heaping insults upoa 
Aem* 

They stopped at nothing ; — dishonestly quoting their wordi^ 
without reference to any explanatory context, substituting ex« 
pressions of their own in place of those used by the teachers 
they wished to inculpate, and omitting or adding according af 
was necessary to blacken the character of their opponents. f 
Such is the testimony of Erasmus himself. 

Nothing so much excited their anger as the doctrine of Sal- 
Yation by Free Grace, — the corner-stone of Christianity and 
of the Reformation. "When I contemplate," said Beda, 
" these three men, Lefevre, Erasmus, and Luther, in other re- . 
tpects gifted with so penetrating a genius, leagued together in 
a conspiracy against meritorious works, and resting ail the 
weight of salvation on &ith alone,| I am no longer astonished 
that thousands, led away hy such teaching, begin to say^ 
' Why should I fast and mortify my body V Let us banish 
Dcom France this hateful doctrine of grace. This neglect of 
good works is a fatal snare of the devil." 

Thus did the syndic of the Sorbonne iight against the faith. 
He would naturally find supporters in a profligate court, and 
likewise in another class of people, more respectable, but not 
less opposed to the Gospel ; — we mean those grave men, and 
rigid moralists, who, devoted to the study of laws and judicial 
Ibrms, discern in Christianity no more than a system of laws, 
and in the Church only a sort of moral police, and who, un- 
whh to make the doctrines of man's spiritual helplessness, the 
new birth, and justification by faith, square with the legal 
habit of their minds, are induced to regard them as fanciful 
imaginations, dangerous to public morals and to national pros- 

• Plus quam scnrrilibus conviciiB deBacchantes. . . (Er. Francisco 

Regi,p. 1108.) 
t Pro meis verbis supponit sua, prstermittit, addit (Ibid. p. 887.) 
i Cum itaque cerneram tres istos . . uno animo in opera meritorU 

conspirasse. (ISTatalis Beds Apologia ad versus clandostinos Lutheranot^ 

fcl4l.) 
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penty. This avenion to (he doctrine of free grace, manifested 
itself in the 16th century under two widely dififerent forma 
In Italy and in Poland it took the form of Soctnianism, so 
called from its originator, who was descended from a celebrated 
ftmily of jurists at Sienna ; while in France, it showed itself in 
the stern decrees and burnings of the Parliament 

Contemning the great truths of the Qospel, as promulgated 
by the Reformers, and thinking it necessary to do something 
at this season of overwhelming calamity, the Parliament pre- 
sented an address to Louisa of Savoy, remonstrating strongly 
on the conduct of the government towards the new teaching: 
<< Heresy," said they, << has raised its head amongst us, and the 
king, by his neglecting to bring the heretics to the scaffold, 
has drawn down upon us the wrath of heaven." 

At the same time the pulpits resounded with lamentations^ 
threatenings, and maledictions ; and prompt and signal punish- 
ments were loudly demanded. Martial Mazurier took a pro- 
minent part among the preachers of Paris, and endeavouring 
by his violence to efface the recollection of his former connec 
tion with the partisans of the Reformation, inveighed against 
such as were " secretly the disciples of Luther." " Know 
you," cried he, " the rapid progress of this poison ? Know 
you its strength? It acts with inconceivable rapidity; in a 
moment it may destroy tens of thousands of souls. Ah I well 
may we tremble for France."* 

It was not difficult to excite the Clueenmother against the 
&vourers of the Reformation. Her daughter Margaret, the 
chief personages of the court, she herself, Louisa of Savoy, 
who had ever been devoted to the Roman Pontiff, had been l^ 
certain of the fanatics charged with countenancing Lefevre, 
Berquin, and the other innovators. Had she not been known, 
insinuated her accusers, to read their tracts and translations of 
the Bible 7 The Clueen-mother was not unwilling to clear 
herself of such dishonouring suspiciona Already she had 

* Mazuriufl contra occultos Lntheri diadpail 08 declamat, ae recentis 
Veneni celeritatem vimque denunciat. (Lannoi, regii Navarra jjninadi 
historia, p. 621. 
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despcttched her confessor to the Sorbonne to enquire of that 
body as to the best method of e3airpatin^ this heresy. " The 
detestable doctrine of Luther," said she in her message to the 
fiiculty, " every day gains new adherents." The faculty smil- 
ed on the receipt of this message. The time had been when 
the representations they had made were dismissed without so 
much as a hearing ; but now their advice was humbly soli* 
cited in the matter. At length they held within their grasp 
that heresy which they had so long desired to stifle. They 
deputed Noel Beda to return an - immediate answer to the 
Ctueen-Regent " Since," said the fanatical syndic, " the^ser- 
mons, discussions, and books, with which we have so often op- 
posed heresy, have &iied to arrest its progress, a proclamation 
ought to be put forth, prohibiting the circulation of the writ* 
ings of the heretics — and if these measures should prove in* 
sufficient, force and restraint should be employed against the 
persoTis of the false teachers ; for they who resist the light 
must be subdued by punishments and terror.^*^ 

But Louisa had not even waited for their answer. Scarcely 
had Francis fallen into the hands of Charles V., when she 
wrote to the Pope, consulting him as to his wishes with re- 
spect to heretics. It was important to Louisa's policy to se- 
cure to herself the favour of a pontiff who had power to raise 
all Italy against the conqueror of Pavia; and she did not think 
that favour would be too dearly bought at the cost of some 
French blood. The Pope, delighted at the opportunity of' 
letting loose his vengeance in the ^ most Christian kingdom,' 
against a heresy of which he had failed to arrest the progress 
either in Switzerland or Germany, gave instant directions for 
the establishment of the Inquisition in France, and despatched 
a bull to that effect to the Parliament. At the same time Du- 
prat, whom'the Pontiff had created a cardinal, at the same 
time bestowing upon him the archbishopric of Sens and a rick 
abbey, laboured to testify his gratitude for these favours, by his 
i&de&tigable opposition to the heretics. Thus the Pope, the 

* Histoire de riTiiiTenit^, par Crevier, t. p. 196. 
39*- 
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Regent, the docton of the Sorbonne and the Parliament, the, 
Chancellor and the fanatics, were now combining to ruin the 
Gospel and put its confessors to death. 

The Parliament was first in motion. The time had arriv- 
ed, when it was necessary that the first 1>ody in the state ^onld 
take steps against the new doctrine : moreover, it might seem ^ 
called to act, inasmuch as the public, tranquillity was at stake. 
Accordingly, the Parliament, " under the impulse of a holy 
zeal against the innovations," issued an edict * " that the Bishop 
of Paris, and certain other bishops, should be held fespoo- 
sible to M. Philippe Pott, president of requests, and Andrew 
Verjus, its counsellor, and to Messires William Duchesne, 
and Nicolas Leclerc, doctors of divinity, to institute and 
conduct the trial of persons tainted with the Lutheran doc- 
trine." 

^ And with a purpose of making it appear that those per* 
sons were acting rather under the authority of the Church 
than of the Parliament, it pleased his Holiness, the Pope, to 
forward a brief, dated 20th May, 1525, in which he approved 
the commissioners that had been named." 

'* Accordingly, in pursuance of these measures, all who^ 
being called before these deputies, were by the bishop or by 
the ecclesiastical judges; pronounced LutheranSj were handed 
over to the secular arm, — that is, to the said Parliament, who 
forthwith condemned them to the fiames."t We -quote the 
very words of a manuscript of that age. 

Such was the dreadful court of Inquisition, appointed, during 
the captivity of Francis I., to take cognizance of the charge 
against the Evangelic Christians of France, as dangefous to 
the state.. Its members were two laymen and two ecclesiastics ; 
and one of these latter was Duchesne, next to Beda the most 
fiuiatical of the adverse party. Shame had prevented their 

* De la religion catKoIique en France, par de Lezeau. MS. de la 
bibfiotheque de Sainte-Genevieve at Paris. 

t The MS. of the Library of St. QeneTienre, whei^ I h«ve dertvod 
this fragment, beam the name of Leieaii, but in the caiakgne that of 
liefebre. • ■ 
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placing Beds himself id the cammission, but his influence was 
only the morct secured by the precaution. 

Thus the machinery was set up, — its various springs in 
order, — and every one of its blows likely to be mortal It 
was an important point to settle against whom its first proceed- 
ings should be taken. Beda, Duchesne, and Leclerc, M. 
Philip Pott, the president, and Andrew Verjus,the counsellor, 
met to deliberate on this point. Was there not the Count of 
Montbrun, the old friend of Louis XIL, and the former am- 
bassador at the court of Rome, Bri^nnet, then Bishop of 
Meaux? This committee of public safety, of 1525, thought 
that by singling out its. object from an elevated station, it 
should strike terror through all hearts. This consideration 
seems to have decided them ; and the venerable bishop 
received notice of trial. 

Far from quailing before the persecution of 1523, Briqonnet 
had' persisted, in conjunction with Lefevre, in opposing the 
popular superstitions. The more eminent his station in the 
Church and in the State, the more fatal did the effect of his 
• example appear, and the more did his enemies judge it neces- 
sary to extort from him a public recantation, or to bring him 
to a yet more public retribution. The court of inquisition lost 
no time in collecting and preparing the evidence against him. 
He was charged with harbouring the teachers of the new 
heresy : it was alleged that a week after the superior of the 
Cordeliers had preached, in St. Martin's church at Meaux, by 
direction of the Sorbonne, to restore sound doctrine, — Bri^on- 
net had himself occupied the pulpit, and, in publicly refuting 
him, had designated the preacher and his brother Cordeliers 
impostors, false prophets, and hypocrites ; and that, not satisfied 
with that, he had, through his official, summoned the superior 
to appear personally to answer to him.* 

It would even seem, if we may trust to one manuscript of 

the time, that the Bishop had gone much further, and that he 

in person, attended by Lefevre, had in the autumn of 1524 

gone over his diocese, committing to the flames, wherever he 

♦ Rut. de I'Univcrril^, pw Crcvier, v. p. 2W. 
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came, all images^ the cnicifix alone excepted. So daring a 
condoct, which would go to prove so much decision, combined 
with much timidity in the character oi Bri^onnet— if we give 
credit to the fiict — would not fix upon him the blame visited 
on other iconoclasts; for he was at the head of that Church 
whose superstitions he then sought to reform, and was there- 
fore acting at least in the sphere of his rights and duties.* 

However we may regard it, in the eyes of the enemies of 
the Gospel, the charge against Briqonnet was of a very a^ 
gravated character. He had not merely impugned the 
Church's authority, he had erected himself against the Sor- 
bonne itself, — that society, all the energies of which were 
directed to the perpetuation of its own- greatness. Great, 
therefore, was the joy in the society at the intelligence that 
its adversary was to stand a trial before the Inquisition, and 
John Bochart, one of the leading lawyers of the time, pleading 
before the Parliament against Bri^onnet, exclaimed aloud,— 
'< Neither the Bishop, nor any single individual can lawfully 
exalt himself, or open his mouth against the faculty. Neither 
is the fiicuky called to discuss or give its reasons at the bar 
of the said Bishop, whose duty it is to offer no opposition to 
the wisdom of that holy society, but to esteem it as under the 
guidance of God himself."f 

In conformity with this representation, the Parliament put 
forth an edict on the 3d October, 1525, wherein, after author- 
izing the arrest of all those who had been informed against; 

* In the librarj of the pattora of Neufchitel, i« a letter of Sebville, in 
which the following paaaage occurs: "Je te Dotifie que Teveque de 
Meaux en Brie pres Paris cum Jacobo Fabro stajndensi, depuis trois moi% 
en visitant TevechS ont brule ac6u tous les images, reserve le crucifix, et 
•ont personellement ajoum^s k Paris a ce mois de mars Tenant pour r^ 
pondre coram sufrema curia et unwenitate*' I am rather disposed to 
think the fact truly stated, though Selmlle was not on the spot, Meceray, 
Daniel, and Maimbourg make no mention of it These Roman Catho- 
lic writers, who are not very circumstantial, may have had motives for 
passing over the fact in silence, considering the issue of the trial ; and 
moreover, the report of Sebville agrees with all the known fibCts. Ho«r> 
•ver, the matter is open to question. 

t Hist, de rUniversit^ par Crevter, v. p. 904. 
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It gave orders that the bishop should he examined by Master 
James Manager and Andrew Verjus, counsellors of the court, 
touching the matters charged against him.* 

The order of the Parliament struck terror to the bishop's 
heart. Bri^onnet, twice honoured with the post of ambassa- 
dor at Rome, — ^Bri^onnet, a bishop, a noble, the intimate 
friend of Louis XII. and Francis I., — to undergo an interro- 
gatory by two counsellors of the court .... He who had 
fondly dreamed that God would kindle in the hearts of the 
king, his mother, and his sister, a flame that would run 
through the kingdom, now beheld that kingdom turning 
against him in the endeavour to quench that fire which it had 
received from heaven. The king was a captive ; his mother 
was placing herself at the head of the enemy's force ; and 
Margaret, dismayed by the misfortunes of her country, no 
longer dared to avert the blow directed against her dearest 
fViends, and falling first on the spiritual father who had so 
often cheered and comforted her. Not long before this, she 
had written to Bri^jonnet a letter full of pious emotions : " Oh !'* 
she had said, " that this poor languid heart might experience 
some warmth of that love with which I would that it were 
burnt to ashes."t But the time had arrived when the question 
was one of literal burnings. Such mystical expressions were 
not now in season ; and one who resolved to confess the faith 
must brave the scafToldl The poor Bishop, who had been so 
sanguine in the hope to see the Reformation gradually and 
gently winning its way in men's minds, trembled in dismay 
when he found, that, at the eleventh hour, it must be purchased 
at the sacrifice of life itself It is possible such a thought 
may never before have occurred to him, and he recoiled from 
it in an agony of fear. 

One hope, however, remained for Briqonnet; and that 
was, that he might be allowed to appear before the Chambers 
of Parliament in general assembly agreeably to the privilege 

» Maimbourg Hist, du Calv. p. 14 

t MS. de la Biftioth. Royalo, S. F. No. S37. 
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belongiug, by custom, to his rank. Doubtless, in that au^fiut 
and numerous assembly, some generous hearts would respond 
to his appeal, and espouse his cause. Accordingly, he hum- 
bly petitioned the court to grant him this indulgence; but his 
enemies had equally with himself calculated the possible issue 
of such a hearing. Had they not learned a lesson whea 
Luther, in presence of the Germanic Diet, at Worms, had 
shaken the resolution of those who had previously seemed 
roost decided? Carefully closing every avenue of escape, they 
exerted themselves with such effect, that the Parliament on 
the 25th October, 1525, in an edict affirming that previoudy 
issued,* refused Bri^onnet the favour he had petitioned for. 

Behold the bishop of MeauJt, placed like a common priest 
pf the lowest order before Masters James Menager and An- 
drew Verjus. Those two jurisconsults, the obedient tools of 
the Sorbonne, were not likely to be swayed by those higher 
considerations to which the Chambers of Parliament might 
be accessible ; they were men of facts : — was it, or was it ncft, 
a fact, that the Bishop had set himself in opposition to the so- 
ciety ? With them, this was the only question. Accordingly 
Bri^onnet's conviction was secured. 

Whilst the sword was thus impending over the head of the 
Bishop, the monks, priests, and doctors, made the best use of 
their time ; — they saw plainly that if Briqonnet could be per- 
suaded to retract, their interest would be better served than by 
his martyrdom. His death would but inflame the zeal ot 
those who were united with him in. their faith, while his 
apostacy would plunge them in the deepest discouragement. 
They accordingly went to work. They visited him, and 
pressed him with their entreaties. Martial Mazurier espe- 
cially strained every nerve to urge him to a fall, as he him 
self had falleiL Arguments were not wanting, which might, 
to Briqonnet, seem specious. Would he then take the conse- 
quence, and be rejected from his office ? If he remained in 
the church, might he not use his influence with the kmg and 

• ]IIaimboiizg WmL du Calv. p. I5w 
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the court to an extent of good which it was not easy to esti- 
mate? What would beccnne of his friends when his power 
was at an end? Was not his resistance likely to compromise 
the saccess of a Reformation which, to he salutary and last- 
ing, ought to be carried into effect by the legitimate influence 
of the clergy? How many would be stumbled by his per* 
sisting in opposition to the Church; and, on the other hand 
how many would be won orer by his concessions ? His ad 
visers pretended that they, too, were anxious for a Reforma 
tion ; " All is going on by insensible steps," said they; " both 
at the court, in the city, and in the provinces, things are pro- 
gressing : — ^and would he, in the mere lightness of his heart, 
dash the fair prospect in view ! Ader all, he was not asked 
to relinquish what he had taught, but merely to comply with 
the established order of the Church, Coald it be well, at a ^ 
time when France was suffering under the pressure of so 
many reverses, — to stir up new confusions ? ^ In the name 
of religion, country, friends — nay, even of the Reformation 
itself — consent P^ said they. Such are the sophisms that are 
the ruin of many a noble enterprise. 

Yet every one of these considerations had its influence on 
the Bishop's mind. The Tempter, who came to Jesus \A the 
wilderness, presented himself to Briqonnet in fair and specious 
colours; — and instead of saying, with his Master, " Get thee 
behind me, Satan P^ he heard, listened, and considered his 
suggestions. . . . Thenceforward' his faithfulness vma at 
an end. 

Bri^onnet had never been embarked, with all his heart, 
like Farel or Luther in the movement which was then re- 
moulding the Church. There was m him a sort of mystical 
tendency, which enfeebles the souls in which it gains place^ 
and takes from thein the firmness and confidence which are 
derived from a Faith that rests simply on the word of God. 
Tho cross he was called to take up, that he might follow 
Christ) was too heavy for him.* Shaken in resolutioUi 

• Crucis fltatim oblate terrore percaUnu. (Beze Icoxim.) 
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alarmed, diaezy, and not knowing which way to turn, he &1- 
tered, and stumbled against the stone that had been artfally 
laid in his path* ... he fell ; — and, instead of throwing him- 
self into the arms of Christ, he cast himself at the feet of Ma- 
zarier,t and, by a shameful recantation, brought a dark cloud 
upon the glory of a noble fidelity.^ 

Thus fell Briqonnet, the friend of Lefevre and of Margaret j 
and thus the earliest protector of the Grospel in France, denied 
that good news of Grace, in the criminal thought that his 
abiding &ithful would compromise liis influence in the Church, 
at the court, and in the kingdom. But what his enemies re- 
presented as the saving of his country, was, perhaps, the 
greatest <^ its misfortunes. What might not have been the 
consequence, if Bri^(>nnet had possessed the courage of 
Lather ? If one of the most eminent of the French bishops, 
enjoying the respect of the king and the love of the people, 
had ascended the scafibld, and there, like * the poor of this 
world,' sealed, by a courageous confession and a christian 
death, the truth of the Gospel, — would not France herself 
have been put upon reflection ? Would not the blood of the 
Bishop of Meaux have served, like that of Polycarp and Cy- 
prian, as seed of the church ; and should we not have seen 
those provinces, so &med for many recollections, emancipating 
themselves, in the sixteenth century, from the spiritual dark- 
ness in which they are still enveloped ? 

Bri^onnet underwent the form of an interrogatory, in pre- 
sence of Masters James Menager and' Andrew Verjus, who de- 
clared that he had sufficiently vindicated himself from the 
crime charged against him. He was then put under penance, 
and convened a synod, at which he condemned the writings 
of Luther, retracted whatever he had taught at variance with 
the Church's teaching, restored the custom of invocation of 

♦ Dementatus. (Bezs Icones.) 

t Tit Episcopiu etiam desiateret sujb consiliis effecit. (Laonoi, regii 
Navarm gymnasii hist. p. 631.) 
t Km turpi palinodia gloriam hane omnem ipie tibi invidiSMt (BezM 
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9tm% penaading such as had left the rites of the Churbh ta^ 
return ti^ them ; and as if desiriD^ to leave no doubt as to hit 
reconciliation with the Pope and the Sorbonne, kept a solemn 
feist cm Ail-saints-eye, and issued orders for pompous proces* 
sions, in which he appeared personally, evidencing still fur* 
ther his faith by his largesses And apparent devotion.*^ 

The fall of Briqonnet is perhaps the most. memorable of all 
those recorded of that period. There is n0 like example of 
one so deeply engaged in the work of the Reformation so nb* 
luptiy turning against it; yet must we carefully consider both 
his character and his fall. Bri^onnet stood rdatiyely to Rome^ 
as Lefevre stood in relation to the Reformation. Both repre- 
sented a sort of juste milieu, — ^appertaining, in strictness of 
speech, to neither party, — as it were, one on the right and the 
other on the left centre. The Doctor of Etaples leans towards 
the Word ; the Bishop inclines towards the Hierarchy ;-^nd 
when these men, who touch each other, are driven to decision^ 
we see the one range himself on the side of Christ, and the 
other on the side of Rome. We may add, that it is not poe* 
sible to think that Briqonnet can have entirely laid aside the 
convictions of his faith ; and at no time did the Roman doctors 
put confidence in him ; not even after he had retracted. But 
he did, as did afterwards the Bishop of Cambray, whom he 
in some points resembled ; he flattered himself he might out* 
wardly submit to the Pope's authority, while he in his heart 
continued subject to the divine Word. Such weakness is in- 
compatible with the principle of the Reformation. - Briqonnet 
was one of the most distinguished of the qnietist or mystic 
school ; and it is well known that one of the leading maxims 
of that school has ever been to settle down in, and adapt itself 
to, the church in which it exists, whatever that church may 
be. 

The mournful fall of Brii^onnet was felt as a shock to the 

hearts of ^ his former friends, and was the sad forerunner of 

those deplorable apostacies to which the friendship of the 

world so oflen led, in another age of French history. The 

♦ Mezeray, ii. p. 981 ; Danifel, v. p. 614 j Moreri, artide Briconnet 
VOL. III. 40 
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BHin who seemed to hold the reins of the movement vrwB ab* 
xuptly precipitated from his seat, and the Reformation was, in 
that country, thenceforth to pursue its course without a leader 
or guide^ in lowliness and secresy. But the disciples of the 
Gospel from that time lifled up their eyes, regarding, with 
more fixedness of faith, their Head in heaven, whose un- 
changing faithfulness their souls had known. 

The Sorhonne was triumphant. A great advance toward 
the final ruin of the Reformation in France had heen made, 
and it was important to follow up their success. Lefevre stood 
next after Bri^onnet, and Beda had, therefore, without loss of 
time, turned his hostility against him, publishing a tract 
against the celebrated doctor, full of such gross calumnieSi 
that we have Erasmus's judgment of them, that " even cob* 
biers and smiths could lay the finger on the falsehood of 
them." What seemed above all to enrage him was that doe- 
trine of Justification by Faith, which Lefevre had proclaimed 
in th^ ears of Christians. To this Beda continually recurred 
■s an article which, according to him, overturned the Church. 
^ What l" he exclaimed, '^ Lefevre affirms that whoever as- 
cribes to himself the power to save himself will be lost, whilst 
whosoever, laying aade all strength of his own, casts himself 

into the arms of Christ, shall be saved Oh, what 

heresy 1 thus to teach the uselessness of meritoridus works. 
.... What hellish doctrine ! — what delusion of the devil 1 
Let us oppose it with all our power."* 

Instantly that engine of persecution, which took efiect in 
the recantation or in the death of its victims, was turned against 
Lefevre ; and already hopes were entertained that he would 
share the fate of Leclerc the wool-comber, or that of the bishop 
Bri^onnet His trial was quickly gone through ; and a de- 
cree of Parliament condemned nine propositions extracted from 
his commentaries on the Grospels, and placed his translation 
of the Scriptures in the list of prohibited works.t 

* Perpendens pemicioflisrimamdeinoiiiB fi&Ilaciam. . . . Ooooiriqaaife* 
tnm YwluL (Nat Beda Apolof^. adv. LatheimiMM, iU. 4Sk) 
t L LeloDg Biblioth, 8acree,8d pait, p. 41 
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Tbese measures were felt by Lefevre to be only tbe pre- 
iude of others. From the first intimation of the approaching^ 
persecution he had clearly perceived, that in the absence of 
Francis the First he would not be able to bear up under his 
ttiemies' attacks, and that the tioie had arrived to act on the 
direction, — ^^ When they persecide you in one city flee ye wnto 
another J^* Lefevre quitted Meaux, where, ever since the 
bishop^s apostacy, he had experienced nothing but bitterness 
of soul, and had found his efforts paralysed ; and as he looked 
back upon his persecutors, he shook off the dust from off his 
feet, — " not to call down ^il upon them, but in testimony of 
the evils that were coming upon them : for," says he, <' as that 
dust is shaken from off our feet, just so are they cast off from 
the favour and presence of the Lord."t 

The persecutors beheld their victim at large ; but they de- 
riyed comfort from the thought that, at least, France was de- 
livered from this father of heresy. 

Lefevre, a fugitive from his enemies, arrived at Strasburg 
under an assumed name. There he was. immediately intro* 
duced to the friends of the Reformation ; and what must have 
been his joy, to hear publicly taught that same Gospel of 
which he had caught the first gleams in the Church ;^-why, 
it was just his own faith 1 It was exactly what he had in- 
tended to express ! It was as if he had been a second time 
born to the Christian life. Gerard Roussel, one of those Evan- 
gelical Christians, who, nevertheless, like the Doctor of Eta- 
pies, attained not to complete enfranchisement, had been like- 
wise compelled to quit France. Both together attended the 
lectures of Capito and of .Bu.cer,:{ and met in private inter- 
course with those faithful teachers.^ It was even rumoured 
that they had been commissioned to do so, by Margaret, the 

♦ St. Matth. X. 14—23 

1- duod excussi sunt a facie Domini sicut pulvis iUe ezcussus est a 
pedibuB. (Faber in Ev. Matth. p. 40.) 

X Faber stapalensis et Gerardus Rufus, clam e Gallia profecti, Capito- 
nem et Bqcenim audierant. (Melch. Adam. Vita Captonis p. 90.) 

I De omnibafl doctrinn pracipuis locis cmn ipoe diwemerint. (lb.) 
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k|ng*8 aisl«r>* But the adoring contemplation of iiw ways of 
God, rather than polemical questions, engaged .Lefevre's at- 
tention. Casting a glance upon the state of Christondomy and 
filled with wonder at what he heheld passing on its stage, 
moved with feelings of gratitude, and full of hopeful anticipa- 
tion, he threw himself on his knees, and prayed to the Lord 
"to perfect that which he saw then heginning."t 

At Strasburg one especially agreeable surprise awaited him 
•*-his pupil, his ^ son in the faith,' Farel, — ^from whom he had 
been parted by persecution for nearly three years, — ^bad 
arrived there just before. The aged doctor of the Sorbonne 
found, in his young pupil, a man in the vigqur of life, a chris- 
tian, ' strong in the faith,'~«-and Farel grasped with aflfectionater 
respect the shrivelled hand whicb.had guided his earliest steps, 
conscious of the liveliest joy at thus recovering his spiritual 
father in the society of faithful men, and in a city that had 
received the truth. They attended in company the pure 
teaching of eminent teachers, — broke bread together in the 
supper of the Lord, according to Christ's institution, and 
received touching proofs of the love of the brethren. " Do 
you recollect," said Farel to Lefevre, " an expression you oncS 
let &11 to me, when we were both as yet in darkness, < Wii 
liam I God will renew the world ; ar^d yov, will live to see 
it r — See here the beginning of what you then foretold." 
"Yes," answered the pious old man; God is renewing the 
world. . . . O, my son, continue to preach boldly the holy^ 
Gospel of Jesus Christ." J 

Lefevre, from an excess of prudence doubtless, chose to 
remain incognito at Strasburg, and took the name of Anthony 
Peregrinus, whilst Roussel chose that of Solnin, But the 
celebrated doctor could not elude notice ; and soon the whole 
city, even to the very children, saluted him with marks of 

* Missi a Margaretha regk Francisci sorore. (Melch. Ad. VitCapi- 
tonis, p. 90.) 

t Farel k tone setgn^urs, peaples et paateum. 

} Cluod et plus senex fatebatar ; meque hortabaturipeigereiii in aimim* 
tiatioM sacri EvaDgelii. (Farelliu PelUcano Hottms- H. L. vi p^ 17.) 
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respectf He did not dwell by himself, but lodged in the 
same house with Capito, Farel, Roussel, and Vedastus (known 
and loved for his retiring diffidence,) and a certain converted 
Jew named Simon. The houses of Capito, CEcolampadius, 
Zwingle, and Luther, offered a kind of open table and lodging. 
Such, in those days, was the attraction of ' brotherly love.' 
Many Frenchmen, besides, were residing in thia city on the 
banks of the Rhine, and there composed a church in whicbi^ 
Farel often preached the doctrine of Salvation. Such Chris- 
tian communion soothed the feeling of banishment from their 
native land. 

Whilst these brethren were thus enjoying the asylum 
afford^ them by brotherly love, those in Paris and other 
parts of France were exposed to great danger. Bri^onnet 
had recanted — Lefevre was beyond the frontier — all this was 
something gained, but the Sorbonne was still without those 
public examples of punishment which it had advised. Beda 
and his followers were without victims. One man there was 
who gave them more annoyance than either Bri^onnet or 
Lefevre, and he was Louis Berquin.* The gentleman of 
Artois, more fearless than his tutors, allowed no opportunity 
to pass of teazing the monks and theologians, and unmasking 
their fanaticism. Passing from the capital to the provinces^ 
he would collect the writings of Erasmus and of Luther. 
These he would translate,! at other times himself composing 
controversial tracts, and defending and disseminating the new 
teaching with the zeal of a young convert. Louis Berquin 
was denounced by the bishop of Amiens, Beda seconded the 
accusation, and the Parliament committed him to prison. 
" This one," said the enemy, "shall not escape so easily as 
Bri^onnet or Lefevre." But their bolts and bars had no 
effect on Berquin. In vain did the superior of the Carthusians 
and other persons labour to persuade him to apologise ; he 
declared he would not retract an iota. "It seemed then," 

* Nam latere capiont et tamen pueris notisunt. (Capito Zwing. 
Epp. p. p. 439.) 
t Erasmi £p. p. 923. 
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says a chronicler, " that no way remained but to send him to 
the stake."* 

Margaret, in consternation at what bad happened to Bri- 
oonnet, dreaded to see Berquin dragged to that scaflfoid which 
the bishop had so shamefully eluded. Not daring to visit him 
in his prison, she endeavoured to convey a few words of con- 
solation to him — and he may have been upon her heart — 
*when the princess composed that touching complaint in which 
a prisoner thus, addresses the Lord: 

O refuge, free to all who feel distress I 
Their help and stay !— Judge of the fatherless 1 
ExhausUess treasure of consoling grace ! 
The iron doors, the moat, the massive wall 
Keep far from me,— a lone, forgotten thrall — 
Friend, kinsman, brother, — each familiar face : 
Yet mercy mehta even this extremity; 
For iron doors can never shut out T%ee ! — 
Thoo, Lord ! art with me here, — ^here in this dismal plaee.t 

But Margaret did not rest there, she immediately wrote to 
her brother to solicit a pardon for her attendant. Fortunate 
might she deem herself if her efforts were not too late to rescue 
him from the hatred of his enemies. 

While awaiting this victim, Beda resolved to strike terror 
into the adversaries of the Sorbonne and monks, by crushlo^ 
the most celebrated man among them. Erasmus had declared 
himself against Luther : — ^But this mattered little ; — ^if the ruin 
of Erasmus could be accomplished then beyond all doubt the 
destruction of Farel, of Luther, and their associates would be 
sealed. The surest way of reaching our mark is to aim 
beyond it. Let the ecclesiastical power only set its heel on 
the neck of the philosopher of Rotterdam, and where was the 
heretical doctor who could hope to escape the vengeance of 
Roine 7 The attack had already been commenced by Lecou- 
turier, better known by his Latin name. of Sutor, who, from 
the solitude of a Carthusian cell, launched against Erasmus a 

• Actes des Martyrs, p. 103. 

t Marguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses, 1. p^ i45. 
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publication of the most violent character, in which he called 
his adversaries, theologasters, and miserable apes, and charged 
them with scandalous offences, with heresy and blasphemy. 
Handling subjects which he did not understand, he reminded 
his readers, as Erasmus sarcastically remarks, of the old 
proverb : — " Ne sutor ultra crepidam." 

Beda hastened to the assistance of his confederate. He 
ordered Erasmus to write no more ;* and himself taking up 
the pen, which he had enjoined the greatest writer of the age 
to lay down, he made a selection of all the calumnies which 
the monks had invented against the philosopher, translated 
them into French, and formed them into a book which he cir- 
culated at court and in the city, in the hope that all France 
would join in the outcry h« was raising. f This book was 
the signal for a general onset ; the enemies of Erasmus started 
up on every side. Nicolas lyEcmond, an old Carmelite of 
Louvain used to exclaim, as often as he mounted the pulpit, 
*' There is no difference between Erasmus and Luther, unless 
it be that Erasmus is the greater heretic of the two ;" J — and 
wherever the Carmelite might be, — at table or on a journey, 
on the land or on the water, — he was raving against Erasmus 
the heresiarch and forger. § The faculty of Paris, excited by 
these clamours, drew up a decree of censure 'against the illuS' 
trious writer. 

Erasmus was astounded. Was this,, then, the fruit of all 
his politic forbearance, — was it for this that he had even en- 
gaged in hostilities against Luther ? He, with an intrepidity 
which no one else had displayed, had flung himself into the 
breach, — ^and was he now to be trampled down only that the 
common enemy might be reached more safely over his pros* 
trate body 1 His indignation is raised at the thought, he turns 
sharply round, and while yet warm from his attack upon 
Luther, deals his retributive blows on the fanatical doctors 

* Primum jubet utdesinam scribere. (Erasm. Epp. p. 931) 
t Ut totam Galiiam in me concitaret. (lb. p. 886.) 
I Kiti quod Erasmus easet major hfsreticiu. (lb. p. 915.) 
I Gtuotiss in conviciis, in vehiculis, in navibus . . . (lb.) 
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who have assailed him in the rear. Never was his corres- • 
pondence more active than now. He takes a survey of his 
position, and his piercing eye immediately discovers in whose 
hands rests t^e halance of his fate. He hesitates not an in- 
stant ; — ^he will at once lay his complaint and his protest al 
the feet of the Sorbonne, — of the Parliament, — of the King, — 
of the Emperor himself — " How was this fearful flame of 
Lutheranism kindled ?" — says he, writing to those among the 
divine^ of the Sorbonne in whose impartiality he stil] reposed 
some confidence : — " How has it been fanned into fury, — ex- 
cept such outrages as these which Beda has committed ?* In 
war, — a soldier who has done his duty receives a reward from 
his generals, — ^but the only reward that you, — ^the generals in 
this war, — have to bestow upon me, — ^is to deliver me up to 
the calmunies of Beda and Lecouturier !" 

" What !" he exclaims, addressing the Parliament of Paris, 
^ when I had these Lutherans on my hands, — when, under 
the auspices of the Emperor, the Pope and the other princes, 
I was struggling against them, even at the peril of my 
life, must I be assailed behind my back by the foul libels of 
Lecouturier an4 Beda ? Ah, if evil fortune had not deprived 
us of king Francis, I might have appealed to that avenger of 
the muses against these insults of the barbarians, f But novi 
it rests with you to restrain their malignity." 

No sooner did an opportunity present itself of conveying o 
letter to the king, than he wrote to him also. ^ His penetrating 
glance detected in these fanatical doctors of the Sorbonne, the 
germs of the League, the precursors of the three Priests, who 
at a later period were to set up the sixteen against the last of 
the race of Valois ; — his genius enabled him to warn the king 
of future crimes and miseries which the experience of his suc- 
cessors would but too fully realize. — " Religion," said he, " is 
their pretext, — ^but their true aim is despotic power, to be ex* 

• Hoc gravissimom Lutheri incendium, unde natum, und« hue pr»» 
greisam, nisi ex Beddaicis intemperiis. (Elrasm. Epp. p. 887.) 

1 MuMurum vindicem adversuc barbaronim ineumeMt,*— (IbiiL 
90TO.) 
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•rcised even over princes. — ^They are moving cjnward with t 
steady step, though their path lies under ground. Should thd 
sovereign not be inclined to submit himself in all things to 
their guidance, they will immediately declare that he may be 
deposed by the Church ; that is to say, by a few false monks, 
and a few fatse divines conspiring together against the public 
peace."* Erasmus, when writing to Francis the First, could 
not have touched a more sensitive string. 

Finally, that he might still more effectually secure himself 
against the malice of his enemies, Erasmus invoked the pro- 
tection of Charles the Fifth himself—" Invincible Emperor," 
said he, **a horrible outcry has been raised against me, by 
men who, under the pretence of religion, are labouring to 
establish their own tyrannical power, and to gratify their own 
sensual appetites.! I ^m fighting under your banner, and 
under the standard of Jesus Christ. It is by your wisdom 
and your authority that peace must be restored to the Chris- 
tian world." 

It was in language like this that the prince of literature ad* 
dressed himself to the rulers of the age. The danger which 
impended over his head was averted ; the secular power inter- 
posed, and the vultures were cohipelled to abandon the prey 
which in fancy they had already clutched. They then turned 
their eyes elsewhere in search of other victims, and they were 
soon found. 

It was in Lorraine first that blood was appointed to flow 
afresh. From the earliest days of the Reformation, there had 
been an alliance in fanaticism between Paris and the country 
of the Guises. If Paris was at peace for a while, Lorraine 
took up the work, and then Paris began, again, to give time 
for Nancy and Metz to recruit their strength. The first blow, 
apparently, was destined to fall upon an excellent man, one of 
the refugees of Basle, a friend of Farel and Toussaint The 

* Kisi princeps ipsonun Yoluntati per omnia panierit, dicetur fitutor 
hareticoram et destitui poterit per ecclefliam. (Er. Epp. p. 1106.*) 

t Simulato religionis prstextu, ventris tyrannidisqne sos, negodiini 
a|S«^tei. (Ibid. p. 963.) 
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Chevdier d'Eseh, while residing at Metz, had not been able 
to screen himself from the suspicions of the priests. It was 
ascertained that he carried on a corre^ndence with Christians 
of the Evangelic Faith, and on that discovery he was thrown 
into prison at Pont-a-Mousson, a place situated five miles from 
Metz, on the banks of the Mosella* The tidings filled the 
French refugees, and the Swiss themselves, with the deepest 
concern. " Alas I for that innocent heart !" exclaimed (Eco- 
lampadios: "liiavefuU confidence in the Lord," added be, 
<Hhat he will preserve this man to ns, either in life as a 
pieachw of righteousness, to make known His name ; or in 
death to confess Him as a martyr."f But at the same time 
(Ecolampadius censured the thoughtlessness, — the precipi- 
tancy,— ^nd what he termed the imprudent zeal for which 
the French refugees were , distinguished. " I wish," said he, 
^ that my dear friends, the worthy gentlemen of France, would 
not be so eager to return to their own country, until thety 
have made all due enquiries beforehand j for the devil lay^ 
his snares everywhere. " Nevertheless, let them obey the Spirit 
of Christ, and may that Spirit never forsake them." J 

There was reason, indeed, to tremble for the fate of the 
chevalier. The rancour of the enemy had broken out in 
Lorraine with redoubled fury. Brother Bonaventure Renel, 
4he principal of the cordeliers, and the confessor of Duke An- 
thony the Good, a man of an audacious temper, and of very 
questionable moral character, allowed that weak prince, who 
reigned from 1508 to 1544, a large measure of license in his 
pleasures ; and persuaded him on the other hand, by way of 
atonement, as it were, to exercise a merciless severity against 
all innovators. " It is quite sufficient for any one," said the 
printe, profiting by the able instructions of Renel, " if he can 
repeat the Pater emd the .Ave-Maria; the greatest doctors 
are those who occasion the greatest disorders." § 

* Noster captus detinetur in Bunflamosa quioqae millUms a MeUa. 
CCEcol. FareUo Epp. p. 201 .) 
t Vel vivum con&«sorem, vel mortuum martTrem servabit. (Ibid.) 
I Nollem carissimofl dominos meos Gallos properare in Oaltiam. (Ibid.) 
t Actes d«s Martyrs*, p. 97. 
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Towanb the end of the year 1524, information was con- 
teyed to the Duke's court, that a pastor, named Schuch, was 
preaching a new kind of doctrine in the town of Saint Hip* 
polyt^, at the foot of the Vosages. " Let them return to their 
duty," said Anthony the Good, " or I will march against the 
town, and lay it waste with fire and swqrd 1"* 

Hereupon the faithful pastor resolved to devote himself for 
his flock : he repaired to Nancy, where the prince resided. 
Immediately on his arrival, he was lodged in a noisome pri- 
son, under the custody of hrutal and cruel men :-^-«nd now at 
last hrother Bonaventure had the heretic in his power. It 
was he who presided at the tribunal before which he was ex- 
amined. '' Heretic I" cried he, addressing the prisoner, '< Judas 1 
Devil !" Schuch, preserving the utmost tranquillity and com- 
posure^ made no reply to these insults ; but holding in his hand 
a little Bible, all covered with notes which he had written in 
it, he meekly and earnestly confessed Jesus Christ and him 
crucified 1 On a sudden, he assumed a more animated mien, 
— stood up boldly, raised his voice as if moved by the Spirit 
from on high, — and, looking his judges in the face, denounced 
against them the fearful judgments of God. 

Brother Bonaventure and his companions, inwardly appall 
ed, yet agitated with rage, rudhed upon him at once with ve- 
hement cries, snatched away the Bible, from which he read 
those menaching words, — and '' raging like so many mad 
iogs," says the chronicler, " because they could not wreak 
their fury on the doctrine, carried the book to their convent, 
and burnt it there."t 

The whole court of Lorraine resounded with the obstinacy 

' and presumption of the minister of St Hippolyte ; and the 
prince, impelled by curiosity to hear the heretic, resolved to 
be present at his final examination, — secretly, however, and 
concealed from the view of the spectators. But as the inter- 
rogatory was conducted in Latin, he could not understand it ; 

' only he was struck with the stedfast aspect of the minister, 

* Aeteg det Martyrs, p. 95. 
j t Actes de« Martyrs, recueillis par Crespin, en fr. p. 97. 
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who teemed to be neither Tanqoishedziof abashed, faidignaiit 
at this obstinacy, Anthony the Good started firom his seat, and 
said as he retired, — "^ Why dispute any longer? He deaisi 
the sacrament of the mass ; let them proceed to executioQ 
against him."* Schach was immediately condemned to be 
burnt alire. When the sentence was ccnnmnnicated to hia^ 
he lifted up his eyes to hearen, and mildly made answer ; ^ I 
was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord."t 

On the 19th August, 1525, the whole city of Nancy was 
in motion. The bells gare notice of die death of a heretic 
The mournful procession set out It must pass before the 
cooT^it of the Ck>rdeliers, and there the whole fraternity were 
gathered in joyful expectation before the door. As socm as 
Schuch made his appearance. Father Bonaventure, poindng 
to the carred images over the convent gateway, cried out 
^ Heretic, pay honour to Gk)d, he mother, and the saints !"~ 
<< O hypocrites !" replied Schuch, standing erect before those 
pieces of wood and stone, ^ God will destroy you, and brmg 
your deceits to light!" 

When the martyr reached the place of execution his booln 
were first burnt in his presence, and then he^was called upon 
to recant; but he refused, saying, "Thou, God, hart called 
me; and thou wilt strengthen me to the end )*'?:|:-^-aod imnoefi- 
ately he began with a loud voice, to repeat the 5l8t Pteira, 
" Have mercy upon me, O God I according to thy lovlog- 
kindness!" Haring mounted the pile, he continued to recke 
the psalm until the smoke and flames stifled his voice. 

Thus did the persecutors in France and Lorraine behold a 
renewal of their triumphs,— their counsels had at length been 
fbllowed. At Nancy the ashes a( a heretic had been scattered 
to the winds: this seemed a challenge addressed to the capital 
of France. What ! should Beda and Lecouturier be the last 

• Histoire de Francois ler par GaiHard, iv. p. 233. 
t PBalm cxxii. 1. 

t Eum auctorem vocationis su^ atqae consarvatorom ad 
vaqwe ■piritom recognovit. (Acta Mart. p. 202.) 



l$*lbo^ th^txml for the Pope 1 Batl^i? let one blazing piio 
MFVeiaslh© signal for another, and heresy, swept from the 
wwiof France, would soon be driven back beyond the Rhma 

But Beda. was not to pursue his successful career, until a 
contest, half sen<»)8, half ludicrous, had M^ken place between 
hinskandpn^of those men >vith whom the struggle against 
Popery was only a capricious efibrt of the intellect, not the 
l^kiEna engagement and willing duty of the heart 

j4mong the learned men whom Bd^onnet had allured t9 

bi^ diocese was a doctor of the Sorbonne^ nanied Peter Cardi^ 

a man of a vain and Mvolons cast of mind, and as quarrelsome 

aod litigious as Beck bimaelf. C^roli viewed the. new doctrine 

4Slhe means of making an impf^Bsion, and of thwarting Bed% 

jwiiese ascendancy he could not^ enduret^-r-Accordingly on his 

return from Meaux to Paris he caused a great sensation, by 

introducing into every pulpit what was called ^' the new way 

of, peaching." Then began a pernicious striie between the 

tvfo doctors; it was blow Ibr blow and trick for trick. Beda 

cites Caroli before the Sorboi^ej and CaroU sumi^ions him 

before the episcopal court to anaw^ for im infringement of 

j^vilege. The Sorbonne proceeds with the enquiry, and 

.Caroli gives intimation of an appeal to the Parliament. A 

provisional sentence excludes him from the pulpit, and still ho 

goes on preaching in all the churche? of Paris.. Being 

.abtolt^y forbidden to preach in any pulpit, he takes to pub- 

.iicly ei^unding the Psalms in the college of Cambray. The 

.Sorbonne prohibits him from continumg that practice, but b« 

asks permission to conclude the exposition of the 22d j^salm 

which he has begun. Finally, on this petition being rejectee^ 

he posts the following placard on the college-gates :^' Ptter 

Caroli, being desirous to oheyjhe injunctions of the sacred 

foiculty^ has ceased to teach; he will resume his lectures^ 

fohenever it shall please God^ at the verse where he left off; 

* Thby have pierced my hands and my feet.' " Thuin 

Jia4 B^ at length found au opponent with whom he was 

fiiirly matched. If Caroli had defended the truth in right 

oamest, the stake would bare hem his reward; but he was 
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of tO0 carnal a spirit to expose bimse]f to die risk of 4«tAi; 
How could capital punishment be inflicted on a man who 
haghed his judges out of countenance f Neither the episcopal 
court, nor the parliament, nor the coundii, could erer proeeed 
to a 'definitive judgment in his cause. Two stick men as 
Caroli would have wearied ovA the aclivitjr of Beda hinH^tf ;-^ 
Irat two like him the Reformation did not produce.* 

This troublesome contest concluded, Beda applied himseif 
to matters of more serious concern. Happily fear the syndic 
of the Sorbonne, there were men Who gave petsecutioa a 
better hold of them than Caroli. Eri^net, indeed, and 
Erasmus, atid Lefevre, and Berquin had escaped him; but 
iince he cannot reach these distinguished personages, he wiH 
content himself with meaner victims. The poor youth, JmMa 
Pavanne, ever Bince his abjuration at Christmas, 1524, had 
done nothing but weep and sigh. He was constantly sem 
with>a gloomy brow, his eyes fixed x>n the ground, groesiiiig 
inwardly, and mfuttering reproaches against hiinself for having 
denied his Lord and Saviour.f 

Pavanne ^ndoiA>tedly was the most retiring and the most 
Inoffensive ef men ; — but ^at of that ? — ^he had been at Meam, 
atnd this, in those days, was sufficient "Pavanne has 
relapsed V* Was the cry : << the dog hae returned to Mis Tomit, 
and the swine that was washed to his wallowing in the vsire}^ 
He was seized immediately, east into prison^ and after a Whfle 
brougbt before^ the judges. This was all that young Pavantie 
liesired. — He felt his mind relieved as soon as the fetters were 
fiulened on his limbs, and recovered aU his energy in the open 
confession of Jesus Christ fj The persecutors smiled -when 
they saw that this time nothing could disappoint thetsk of 
their victim,r— no recantation, — no flight, — no intervention of 

* Geidesias, Historia ssculi xvi. renov«ti p. 52. D'Argentr^, Cotteo* 
tio Judiciorum de no vis erroribus 11. p. 21.~Graillard, Hist de Francois L 
torn. iv. p. 233. 

t Animl &ctcim saam ddtestsatk dofeiem, Mps defeluavoii. (Ajela 
■lliurt p. 203.) 

4 PivamfeligionbQimtiaiMBGen^MMoneua^ (JMfp.9S0^ 
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%f(mei^ pTOtecti^Q. The meekneaB of the youth, his caii» 
djCHir, hifl cearag€^ were altogfether unayailmg to appease the 
malice of his eaemies. He, oa the contrary, looked on them 
with affection^ — fer by loading him with chains, they had 
restored iiis peace of mind and his joy, — but that benevolent 
look, of his only hatda^ed their hearts the mora The pro« 
ceedings «gainet him were conducted with all despatch, and a 
very ^ort time had elapsed before a pile was erected in the 
PlsK^e de Qreve, on which Pavanne made a joyful end,-— 
fitrengtheiMpg by his eacamplo all who in that great city had 
openly or a^retly em^nced the Gospel of Christ. 

But this was not. enough for ibe S^bonne. If men of mean 
eondition^oQly ate to be saerifioed, ^eir number at least must 
make amends for their want of rank The flames in the Plaee 
de^Grdve hare struck terrot mto Paris^and into the whole of 
Fi^ee ; hut another pile^ kindled on some other spot, will 
redouble that terror. It will be the subject of conv^rsatios at 
the court, in the colleges, in the workshop of the artisan; and 
tdcens like these, better than all the edicts that can be issued, 
will prove that Louisa of Savoy, the Sorbonne, and the Par- 
iinm^t, are determined to sacrifice the very last heretic to the 
anathemas of Rome. 

In ti;i6 forest of Livry, three leagues distant from Paris, and 
not far from the site of an ancient abbeyW the order of 8t 
Augustin, lived a hermit, uriio, having chaneed in his wan* 
demgs to iall in with some of the men of Meau^ had received 
the truth of the Gospel into his heart.* The poor hermit had 
&k himself rich indeed that day in his solitary ristreat, when, 
along with the scanty dole of bread which public charity had 
afibrded hkn, he brought home Jesus Christ and his grace. 
He understood from &at time how much better it is to git^ 
than to receive. He went from cottage to cottage in the 
villages around, and as soon as he crossed the threshold, 
began to speak to the poor peasants of the Gospel, and the free 

* Cette flemence de Faber et deses disciples, prise au grenier de Lu- 
ther« germa dans le sot esprit d*un ermlte q\ii se tenait prds.la villa 4e 
Pmib. (Hist CathoUq[iM de noire tempe par J3. Fontaine^ Paz^, iSfi^) 
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pardoa wUcii it ofifers to every burthened 86u!f-«--a paiddh 
infinitely more precious than any priedtly absolation.* The 
l^ood'hernut of liivry was soon widely know^ in the neigh- 
bourhodd of Paris; n^any came to visit him at his poor her- 
mitage, and he discharged the office of a kind and Mhful 
missionary to the simple-minded in all the adjacent districta 

It was not long before intelligence of what wi» doing by 
the new evangelist reached the ears of the Sorbtmne, and the 
magistrates of Paris. The hermit was seized, — dragged from 
his hermitage— from his forest — ^from the fields he had daily 
traversed,-^hrowDi into a dungeon in that great city which he 
had always shunn0ii)*-4>r(»ight to jadgment,— -convicted, — 
and sentenc^ed to " the exemplary punishment of bokag burnt 
by a slow fire." t 

In order to render the example the more striking, it was 
determined that he should be burnt in the close of Notre Pame; 
before that celebrated cathedral^ which typifies the migesty of 
the Roman Catholic Chuich. The whole of the clergy were 
convened, and a degree of pomp was displayed equal to that 
of the mdst solemn festivals.^ A desire was shown to attract 
all Paris, if possible, to the place of execution. ^ The gteai 
bell of the church of Notre Dame swinging heavily^' Bsyn 
an historian, *' to rouse the people all over Paris." And ac- 
cordingly from every surrounding avenue, the people came 
flocking to the spot. Th6 deep^oned reverberations of the 
bell made the workmen ^t. bis task, the student cast aside his 
4x>oks, the shopkeeper forsake his traffic, the soldier start from 
the guaid-room bench, — and already the close was filled with 
a dense crowds \iduch was continually increasing.^ The 
hermit, attired in the robes appropriated to obstinate hereticSy 
jbareheadedj and with bare- feet, was led out before the doors 

* Lequel par les villages qu'il frequentidt, soas doulear 6e taiie aea 
.quotes, tenait propos heretiquet. (Hist. Catholique de notre tempt par 

S. Fontaine, Paris, 1569.) 

t Histoire catholique de notre temps, par Fontaine. 

X Avec une grande ceremonie. (Histoire des Egl. Ref. par. Thaod. 4* 
Biie,i.p.4.) 

• Srtoirs d«s%l. Ref. par Theod de B6xe, I p. 4. 



of.^^Mliedfat TraiH|iiil, firm^ fttid co1Ie(^feid^ ke replied tb 
tke eithortations of the confessors, who presented him with the 
dbcifix, only by deelaring that his hope rested solely on the 
meroy of God The doctors of the Sorbontie, who stood in 
tikel front Twak of the spectators^ observing^ his cdnstaficyj and th^^ ' 
sSfect it ptodneed upon the people^ cried alotid'»*^<< He i$ a ntaii^ 
foredoomed to the fiwa of ht^l."*. Thfe clang of the grear 
bell, wfaioh nil thiswiiiie war rtmg with a rolling stroke, 
wMieit stanned the eini'Of the inuttitid«, aerted to heighten' 
tfi^^Bolemnityof that moariiful spectacle. At length the bell 
^ibus( aileiit,--^aad the martyr having aaawered the last inter- 
rogatpry of his adveraariea. by saying that he was resolved to-> 
dteiin ther£uth of hi^liOrd Jeacis Ckriat, underweat hiasentenoo^ 
d -being /fbamt by Ji^'.9l<»v- fin," And ao, in the cathediat 
oldse of Notre DaM, 'beitoath the stately towera erected by*' 
tU^{nety of Louia jdie younger^ amidst the crieaasd tunmrittt*^^ 
oul «KCi&;9attBi!tf o£ a.iraat pc^idataoD, died peaoeaUy, A wial 
wilriMiai«aim'hiatory bar not dolled to transmit to us,-^*^ thn^l 
IS^mittoliLivryJ'- ' r' • • . •■•-..i— ■■ ■ d 

• While, niett ;wdre thua engaged* in ^akroy ing the first con» 
ietaoraof Jei^fuaOhcist in France, God was raising up otharr 
giiLed with ampler powerafbr itis sevHce. A' modest stttdent 
-'^^a buffible berznit^-Hsu^lut be dragged to the stake, and' 
BedA might aimdst persuade kimaelf that the doctrine they*, 
proctaimeii would perisb wkh them.- But Providence has re^ 
spurces^whi^ the world knows not of The Gospel, like the 
&bled bird of antiquity, contains within itself a principle of life, 
wbicli the flames can never reach, and from the aahes. in^ 
which itiseemed:to:lie extiDguiahad, it springs afresh^ pure and 
vigorous as ever. Often,^when the atonh is at its heighlt, 
when the fiery bolt of persecution appears to have laid t^e 
truth prostrate, and enduring, impenetrable darkness to have^ 
closed over it, — even at that monaent there comes a gleam of 
light, and announces a grf?at deliverance at hand. So, when 
all earthly powers were leagued together in France to effect 
the ruin of the Reformation, God was preparing an mslru-, 

• Bbtoife d6fi Eel. R4»£ par Theod. d« Btedji^ p^ 4 
41» 
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iQ6Dt, apparefttljrieeUo) to naialatQ Hit n^ nifikfat$me40^ 
and vnik moxa tbaa huoMia mtrepaditj to dafe»d Bm eaiua. 
Avortiog oar eyes from the. perflecutkm3 and eeuebias wbieli: 
have Aieceeded eaok otbec ao rapid} j skce Franek I. beeama- 
the prisoner oC Gharl«i^-«-lel ns tarn tbem oa a cbiid wha 
aliaU hereafter be called Ibrth tateke hisata^ktt aa a kadee af 
almighty hoet in the holy warfare of Israel. - 

'Araong the inhabitanta of tire city and unii^affiity <»f Pafia 
who listened to the eonnl^^ the great bell, was a young scholar 
of siiKteen/a native of Noyoa^ in Picaxdy, of middle sta^Gnroi,^ 
and pale, and somewhat jdaark complexxH]^ whose yowei&l 
aad sagaeioua mind was indicated by Ihe keenness and pB6». 
liar bfiightnesa of hkeye,^ and the aniaaated expression of hia 
cbttitaDBAce. His dre8S,\which was ^xtoremelynaat, hut pei^ 
faotly miostentedoas,' ttorespondai tb te modesty and di^ 
caitei el hia dtaracSaf.t Thk yonng'inaEii, whose nBtsm-mm 
Mas CaotJB'or Califiii, was a stadekitat dw cottagfi'of lap 
Mkehe, <jf wfaick Maihnrin <3ikdiei^ a fiEHui ceiahnrtHi fynMm 
integrity, learning, and peculiar skill in the instruction ai 
youth, waa at thadfc tinae Aftregent Educated in «1L the aiifibr* 
atitioas of Bopery, the: stiident.af Noyoa waa bHndiy sab* 
misdve^to the Ci^irch, dntiffilly obserraBl of aiU^a praotaces? 
she enjoitted,:|: and fully psrsaaded that heveticaweli deserved 
the flames to which they weradeUvered. The blood^whid& 
was then lowing in Paris was, in hia eyes, an adcUtional ag>* 
gravation of the crime of heresy. But, ahhoaglt by mrtinal 
dispodtion timid, and, to use his own words, aoft and pudl- 
knimous,^ he was endowed mth that uprightness of mind, and 
that generosity of heart which induce men to sacrifice ey&j* 
thmg to thd convictions of thek Consdenc^ Vainly, there 

• Statum fbit mediocri, colore sub palfido et nigricante, Oeulis ad mop- 
tern usque lim|udis, quique ingenii aagadllfttem toiiiBurentttr. (Bezee 1^ta 
Calviui.) 

t Cultu corporis neque culto neque sordido sed qui akguiarem aia- 
destiam decjeret. (Ibid.) 

} Primo quidem quum superstitionibus Pape;ttt8 magis peitkadter 
addictus essem. (Calv. PraBf. ad Psalm.) 

I Egoqai9atarat|aiido,aK4U«tpBffttoaniniDBMMfe|yiof. (Ibid.) 
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fpsfi w«re.tbo8» appalliog sp^toclfls presented lo him dt hii 
youth; vain wbs the example of the mufderous flames kiadled 
ia tim Place de Greve and in the close of Notre Dame, fbc 
the defitructioa' of the iaithful foUowers of the Gospel. Tha 
remeii\branc6 of such honors could not, afterwards, deter hioQ; 
bom emexmgm that '^aew way" which seemed to leadonly la 
the diiageoo^ind the scaffold. In other respects the charact)^ 
af the yoQtfaful Calvia afforded iadic^lions of what he wajl 
hetefi&et tQ become. The aMwit^^ ef-his moeakwas this 
plr4Gwrs«r of equal ^usstesity ia« his dodrke, and 4he scholia 
af sijit^ea already ufave promise of a lOBKk who would take up 
ift earbest all tbxt should be imparted to him, ai^d^woul^ 
, Tigfidly exact from others what, in his owa essei beieh itff^ 
i«aeh A mvMfi^ of course t» perfbim. Silent and grave while 
aUeodAa^'ofi the eoU^^'leetfiCres, taking no pl^asiDrein th^ 
i^Tls aad idlefroJios whkk«lhan pursued during the hofin 
^ recreation ;'---ehrinkiti^ ia disgust ftom all participation: ia 
vise,* he somelimos eensuxedlhe disorders <rfhis fellow-pupls 
leith sevetity — ^with a measure, eneii, of acrimony.t Accocd^ 
ingly, a canon of Noyon assures us that his companions ha4 
iunxamed him the 'f aect6saHve,"X He stood among them aa 
the representative of conscience and duty, — so far was he froo^ 
being in reality what some calumniators endeavoured to maka 
him. The pale aspect, the piraeing eye of a student of sixteen 
already inspired his associates yntifL more respect than tha 
black gowns of their masters ; and this boy from Picardy^ 
low in stature, and timid in demeanour, who came day by dayi 
to take hid seat on the benches of the college of La Marches 
was, even then, by the s^iousaess. of his converfaMon and 
sobriety of his life unconsciously discharging the office of a. 
minister and a Reformer. 

Nor was it in these particulars alone that the stripling 6f 
lioyon evinced his superiority to his compeers. His extreme 

* Summam in moribui afiectabat gravitatem et panooraoi bonimuar 
^onsuetudine utebatnr. (Roemirndi l£0t. Hssres. vu. 10.) 
t Severtn omnium in sttis sodalibm oenaor. (Bes0 Vita. Cahr,) 
t Aimalts d0 1'Eglise de Nbyon par LerlMMr, ChanefaM^ pw lUil 
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timidity sometimes restrained him from ma&ifestii^^ the anti' 
pathy he felt to vanity and to vice; hut in his studies he was 
already exerting all the f<Stce of his genius, and all the inten- 
ftty of his will, — and any one who observed him, might havo 
predicted that his life would be cotisumed in labour. This fa- 
effity of his comprehension was wonderful, — ^white hisclass- 
feUdws were advancing by painfal steps, be was bounding 
Bgiltly over the course, — and the knowledge which others 
were lotig kk acquii4ng soperficjally, was ini^ntanebusfyseiz- 
ed by his youthful genius, and permanently Impifessed (xi hk 
memory. His masters, therefore, vrere obliged to withdraw 
him from the ranks, and introduce him singly to the h^er 
branches of learning.* 

Among his fellow-todents were^he young men nf the fa* 
mily of Mommor, a house relHconcd Kmong the first nobility 
ofPicardy. John Oalviif was intimately connected with these 
young noblemen^ especially with Claude, who at a later period 
was abbot of St. Eloi, and to whom he dedicated his Com- 
mentary on Seneca. It was in their company that he had 
come to Paris. His ilaitber, Gerard Calvin, notary apostolic, 
and procurator-fiscal of the county of Noyon, secretary of the 
diocese, and proctor of the chaptBr,t was a man of judgment 
and ability, whose talents had raised him to offices which 
were sought after by the beat &milies ; and all the noblesse ol 
the province, but particularly "the iUostdous family of Moat' 
mor, entertained the highest esteem for him j: Qemrd, who 
resided at Noyon,^ had nuirried a young woman from Cam- 
bray, named Jane Lefranq, remarkable for her beauty, and 

' ♦ Exctilto ipsius fngenio quod ei Jam turn erat aCerrimum, ita profecft 
ot csteris lodaHbui in graaunatieef earaetlt<»>0lteti8 ad dUdeetkos et alia* 
rum quasvocant artiuiii stadium promoveretur. (Beza.) 

t Levaseeuir, docteur de la Sorbopne, annales de I'Eglise Cath^dndt 
de "NoyaHj p. 1151. Drelincourt, Defense de Calvin, p. 193. 

X £rat is Gerardus non parvi judicii et consilii homo, ideoque notalibni 
^us regionis plerisque carus. (Beza.) 

§ " On the spot where now. stands a house, distinguished by the ngn 
of the Stag." (Deainay, Doct de la Sorbonne. Yit. de Jean Calvin. 
heroiiaB|U0| pw 30l Levaflsettjr» A;ui. de Noyon, p. 1157.) 
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worthy of ettejBm for h^ humble piety, bjr whom he had al- 
ready had a soa called Charles, when oa the 10th of July, 
]509,>she gave birth to a second son, who received the name 
of John, and wjis baptized in tbo church of St. Godehert* A 
third son, named Anthony, who died young, and two daugh- 
tQins, made up tlxe entire £iniily of the procurator-fiscal of Noyon* 
Grerard Calvin, living in habits of familiar intercourse with 
the ecclesiaMical dignitaries and chief men of the province^ 
was desirous that his children should receive the same eduoa* 
tioQ ^3 those of the highest xm^- John, in whom he had 
perceived ^n early de^lopment of talent, was brought up with 
the children of the family of Mommor: ha lived in the hou8$ 
as oue.of themselves, and shared in the lessons of the young 
Claude. The effect of early discipline and culture in such a 
&mijy was to impart to his intellectual character a degree of 
reliaem,eai; which otherwise it could scarcely have acquiredf 
He vyas aiterwards sent to the college of Capettes, an ^r 
tablishmwt within the city of Npyon.^ The child had but 
few recreations. That severity, which was one feature in the 
character of the son, found a place likewise in the tempeia-' 
ment of the father. Gerard brought him up rigiclly, — from 
bis earliest years he was obliged to bend to the inflexibly 
rule of duty,-T-which after a little while became habitual to, 

. * Tbe eeSiammom vad extravaga&t tales which have been eircislftt«d 
in re|rafd ta the person of CalTin, /may be traced to a very early origin. 
J, Levasseur, who was af^rwards dean of the chapter of Noyon^ relates 
that when his mother brought him into the world, the birth of the child 
Was preceded by the preternatural appearance of a swann of large flies, 
-^" a sure presage that he would be an evil sjpeaker and slanderer.** 
(Aitnales de la Gathedrale de Noyon, p. 115.) These absurdities and 
others of the same stamp, which hasre been invented to the prejudice of 
the Reformer may b^ safely left to refute themselves without any effort 
on our part. In our own day, those among the Romish doctors who 419 
not ashamed to employ the weapons of calumny, make a selection of 
these coarse and ridiculous stories, not daring to repeat them all; yet 
they are all of equal value. 

t Domi vestrffi puer educatus, iisdem tecum studiis initiatus primam 
vitffi etliterarum disciplinam familis vestre nobilissims acceptam relera 
(Calv. Prsf. in Seneeam ad Claudium.) 

: I>e«tt4y, RemsTqu«)B, p. 31. (Drelinccwrt, Drfjws^, p. 16ft.) , 
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him,--«:i4 thos the influence of the father coanteraeted that 
of the family of Mommor. Timid by nature, — with some- 
thing, as he tells us himself, of rustic b:ish fulness In his dispo- 
sition * — and rendered still more diffident by his father's se- 
yerity, John would often escape from the splendid mnnsion of 
his protectors, to bury' faimseif in solitude and obscurity.f In 
hours of seclusion like this, hia youthful spirit grew familiar 
with lofty conceptions. It appears that he sometimes went fo 
the neighbouring village of Pont TEv^que, where his grand- 
. &ther inhabited a cottage,^ and where othor relatives also, 
who at a later period changed their name through hatred of 
the heresiarch, then offered a kindly welcome to the son of the 
procurator-fiscal. But it was to study, chiefly, that young 
Calvin devoted his days. While Luther, who was to act upon 
the mass of the people, was brought up at first as a peasants 
son, Calvin, ordained to act chiefly as a theologian and a rea- 
soner, and to become (he legislator of the renovated Church, 
received, even in iiis childhood, a more liberal education.^ 

A spirit of piety evinced itself betimes in the child's heart 
One of his biographers tells us that he was taught, while yet 
young, to pray in the open air, under the vault of heaven, — a 
practice which helped to awaken within his soul the sentiment 
of an omnipresent Deity, j But ahhough CalVin may, even 
in his earliest years, have heard the voice of Qod addressed to 
his heart, no one in the city of Noyon was more exactnhan 
he in the observance of every rule established by the Church. 
Gerard, therefore, remarking the bent of his mind, con- 
eeived the design of devoting his son to theology.^ The 
knowledge of his destination contributed undoubtedly to im« 

♦ Ego qui natura subrusticns. (Pr«f. ad Psalm.) 

t Umbram^et otium semper amavi . . . latebras catarc. (Prasf. ap 
Psalm.) 

♦ " It is reported that bis grandfather was a cooper." (Drelincoart^ 
p. 36. Levasseur ann. de Woyon, p. 1151.) 

% Henry, das Leben Calvin*, p. 29. 
• II Calvin's 1>ben von Fisfther, Leipzig, 17D4. The author does not 
qwiU the aulhority on which He relates this fact. 

ir DestmJtntt autem eum pater ab initio tbeologis studiis, quod in ffla 
•tiam tenera ctate mirum in modam religiosut esset (Bez», Vita Calv.) 
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prets upon his inind that serious and theological cast by which 
it was afterwards distntguished. His intellect was forrped by 
Batura to take a decided bias from the first, and to nourish the 
most elevated thoughts at an early age. The report that he 
was a chorister boy at this time is admitted by his adversaries 
thanuielves to b& destitute of foundation ; but they confidently 
affirm that while yet a child, he was seen in religious proces- 
ittons carrying, instead of a cross, a sWord with a cross-shaped 
hik* *♦ A presage," th^y add, " of what he was one day te 
become." " The Lord has made my-mouth like a sharp sword," 
says the servant of the Lord, in Isaiah. The same may be 
said of Calvin. 

Gerard was poor: the education of his son was burthen<* 
•omo to him, and he wished to attach him irrevocably to the 
church. ' The Cardinal of Lorraine had been appointed co* 
ai^utoF ta the Bishop of Metz, wh^ only four years old. tt 
was then a common practice to bestow ecclesiastical titles and 
revenues upon children. ' Alphonso of Portugal was created 
a ci»dtnal by Leo the Tenth, at the Sge of eight : Odet de 
Chatillon received the same dignity from- Clement the Seventh 
at the age of eleven ; and, at a later period, the celebrated 
Mather Ang^ica, of Port Royal, was made coadj^trixof that 
convent at the agfr of seven. Gerard, who died a faithful 
Oatbolic, was regarded with 'fevour by Charles de Hangfest, 
bishop of Noyon, and his vicars-general. Accordingly, the 
chaplaincy of la Gesine having become vacant by the resign 
nation of the incumbent, the bishop, oh the 15th May, 1521, 
bestowed that benefice on John Calvin, whose age was then 
nearly twelve. - He was inducted by the chapter a week after. 
On the eve of Corpus Christi, the bishop solemnly cut the 
ehild's hair;t and by this ceremony of tonsure John^^ifi'as in* 
Tested with the clerical character, and became capable of en* 
tering into sacred orders, and holding a benefice without re* 
siding on the spot. 
. Thus was it ordered that Calvin, in his childhood, should 

' ♦ LevasMUT, ann. de Noyon, pp. 1159, 1173. 
t Vie de Calvin par Desm&y, p. 31 ; LeTaaseur, p. 1158L 
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have peiscHMil exp6rieDC«^ tkei^sesof the Church ef Rm&ft. 
Thef« was not a toomired head m the kingdom more flaa- 
eerely pious than the chaplain of La Gesine, and the thoughts 
fui ehiti was himself perhaps a lUtle astonished at the-opem- 
tioi) performed hy the bishop and his vicar»-general. But in 
the simplieity of his heart, he revered those exaked penona^ 
ges too highly to harbour the least suspicion regarding tii« 
hwfulness^f his tonsirra He had enjoyed the distinetios 
about two years, whea Noyon was visited with a terrible pea* 
tilence. Several of the canons petitioned the chapter that th^ 
might be allowed to quit iht cky. Already many of ihe 'uh 
habitants had been struck by the ^' great death ;" and Geraxd 
began to reflect with alarm that his son John, the hope c^ ha 
age, ipight, in a momeiit) be snatched from his tenderness by 
this scourge of God. The chiMreh of the Mommor innily- 
were going to Paris to.continjoe their atudiies. Thiaivaa the 
very opportunity that the procurator-fisoal had aiwayadesked 
^r hie son. Why should he separate John from his kUow*> 
pupils t On the 5th August, 1523, therefore, he presented ta 
the chapter a petition that -the young chaplain might have 
'' liberty to go whithersoever he would, during the condnn* 
ance of the plague, with&ut losing his allowances ; which was 
granted accordingly, until the feast of St Remigius.'^* Thas 
it was that John Calvin, at the age of iburteen, quitted his pa* 
ternal home. Calumny must be intrepid indeed, to attribute 
his departure to other causes, and, in sheer wantonness, ppo* 
Toke that disgrace which justly recoils on all who give Cfur^ 
rency to evil reports, after their falsehood has ^een demonr 
stnited. It would appear, that on his arrival, in Paris, Calvki 
w^ received into the house of one of his tmcles, Richard 
Cauvin, who lived near the church of St Germain rAnxoti* 

♦ The particulars here given rest on the testimony of the priest, and. 
Vicar-general Desmay, (Jean Calvin, heresiarque, p. 32,) and the canon 
Levasseur, (Ann. de Noyon, p. 1160,) who found them, as they assure Vm, 
ia the ng^tera of tiie chapter of Noyon. Tbeae Aonnsh airthofs, tbtte. 
Hae, refute the inventions or i^isJAkei of Richeliea and other wntedL-^ 
See the preface. 



rDk. " And scs while flyiag from the. pkgue ," sa^the oanoQ 
of Noyon, " he eacountered a more &tal pestilence." 

A new world opened itself to tho young man in this mo> 
tropolis of lit^ratura He determined to proiit by his fortune, 
applied himself toi study^ and made great progress in latinity. 
He became intim^ly acquainted with t^ writinjfs of Cicero^ 
and learned from that great master to empby Uie language 
of the Romans with an ease, a purity, an idionuftic grace 
which excited the admiration of his enemies themselves. Bui 
he also discovered m that language a store of wealth which 
he was afterwards to transfer into his own. 

Hitherto th^ Latin had be^ the sole language of litemture. 
It was, and even to our own days^t has continued, the lan- 
guage of the Romish Church. The modem tongues of. 
Europe were Qreated,-r-at least they were emancipated,— 4>7 
the Reformation. The exclusive agency of the priests was 
now at an end ; the people were called upon to learn and to 
know fpr themselves. In this single &et was iirv<^ved the 
abrogation of the language of the.prtests,-^ — the inaMguratioa^* 
of the language of the people* It is not to the Sorbonneoloaeii 
-«^t is not to a few m<Hiks, a few divine^a few men of letteta, 
that the new doctrine is to be addressed ; it is to the noble, to 
the burgher, to the artisam,"--^! men now are to be preached 
to; nay, morej-r^U men now are to become preachers; wool* 
combers and knights no less than curates and doctors. A new 
language, therefore, is wanted, or, at any rate, the orditkary 
language of the people most undergo a mighty traasforma* 
tion, — ^must experienee a happy deliverance from its' shackles : 
drawn from the common uses of life, it must Jbe indebted to a 
renovated Christianity for its patent of nobility. The Gospel^ 
so bng laid to i^p, is now awake again: it appeals to the 
nation at large; it kindles the most genero^s afiecdons of the 
soul ; it opensthe treasures of heaven to a genemtion whose 
thoughts were all confined within the petty circle of t^ world, 
below; it agitates the masses ; it speidcs to them of Grod, of: 
man, of good and evil, of the Pop^ of thd Bible, of a crowa 
▼oxn m 42 



IB heavenj-^-k may be) also, of a sfeafibld upon etfrth. The 
popular idiom, which hitherto bad been employed only by -the 
chronicler and the minstrel, was summoned, by the Reforma- 
tion, to -act a new part, and consequently to receive a new de- 
Telopment Society £nds a new worldf rising up around it ; 
and for this new worid there mttst needs be new languages. 
The Reformation freed the French language from the swad- 
dling bands in which it had hitherto been confined, and reared 
it to a speedy and vigorous maturity. Since then, that lan- 
guage htts had full possession of all the exalted privileges that 
belong to a dialect conversant %vith the operations of mind and 
the great concerns of heaven, — ^privileges which, under the 
tutelage of Rome; it had never enjoyed. Tru^ it is that the 
people form their own language ; they, and tbey alone, invent 
those happy wofds, — those figurative and energetic phrases, 
which give cdouring and animation to human speech. But 
there are latent powers in language which they know hot 
liow^ elicit, and which men of cultivated intellect can alona 
call into aetion. When. the time arrived for Calvin to en- 
gage in dise^ssion and (Controversy, he was forced, by the ex- 
igency <rf the case to enrich his native tongue with modes of 
expression hitherto unknown to it, — indicating the dependence, 
the connection, the minute ' diversity of ideas, the transition 
from one to another, and the various steps in the process of 
logical dednotions. 

The elements of all this were already working in the brain 
of the young student of the college of La Marche. This 
child, who wasitoexen so powerful a masitery over the human * 
heart, wa» destined to exhibit equal power in bending and 
moulding to his will the idiom which was to serve as his in- 
strument. The French of Calvin eventually became the lan- 
guage of Protestant France, and when we speak of Protestant 
France, tve speak of the most cultivated portion of the French 
nation ; since out of that portion arose those families of scholars 
and dignified magistrates, who contributed so much to the re> 
finement of the national character ^—outof that portiool ardfta 
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•Iso^the flociety of Port Ro3ra1,* one of the great agents by 
which I he prose and even the poetry of France have been 
niodelled^ — ^a society which aimed at introducing into the "" 
- Catholicism of the GaUican Church both the doctrine and the 
language of the Reformation, and failing in one of these ob- 
jects, succeeded in the other ; for who can deny that Roman 
Catholic France had to learn from her antagonists among the 
Janseiiists and Reformers how to handle those weapons of 
style, without which it would have been impossible for her to 
maintain her ground against them ?t 

' In the mean time, while the future Reformer of religioui 
and of language, was ripening in the college of La Marche, all 
was in commotion around that young and thoughtful scholar, 
without hk being at all affected by the mighty movement 
which agit&ted society. Tho flames that consumed the hermit 
and . Pavanne, shefd dismay over Paris. But the persecutors 
were, not satisfied ; a system of terror was set on foot through-' 
out the whole of France. The friends of the Reformation no 
longer dared to cptrespond with each pther, lest their letters 
Qhould be intercepted, andso betray to the vengeance of the 
tribunal, not only those ivho had written them, but those also 
to whom they were addressed.^ One man, however, was 
bold enough to undertake the office of conveying intelligence 
of what was passing in Paris and in France, to the refugees 
at Basle,-^by means of an unsigned letter sewed up in his 
doublet. He escaped the scattered parties of arquebusiers, — 
tbe marechauss4e of the different districts, — the strict exami- 
DflktioQS of the provosts and their lieutenants, — ^and arrived at 
Basie with the doublet on his back and its hidden deposit un- 
totiched The tidings of which he was the bearer, struck 

• M. A. Afnsuld, the grtindfather of Mother Angelica and of all tho 
Anuifllds of Pott Royal, was a Protestant,— aee »*Port RoyiU, par M. 
Sainte-Beuve." 

t Etude* Liter, sur Calvin, par M. A. Sayew, Gen^ve^ 1839, art. hr. 
This work ha9 been followed by similar enquiries jregarding Farel, TirM> 
and Beza. 

t *'Not a person dares to write to me.' — (Toaa^aint to Fuel, 4dl.> 
89pt.l5S6. MS. of Neu&hlteL^ 
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teiror into the hearts of Toussfuat and his fineoda — ^ It tt 
piteous to hear of the cruelties tjbey are committing yonder !"* 
— exclaims Toussaint A little before this, two Fmnciscaft 
friars had arrived at Basle closely puraueoTby the* of&cers of 
justice. One of these fxiars, named John Prvvost^ had preached 
• at Meaux, and had afterwards been thro'ivu \uvo prison isn 
Paris.} — The accounts they brought from the ca[Mtid, as weU 
as from Lyons, through which city they had passed on theif 
way^ excited the deepest compassion in the minds of the refit* 
gees: " May our Lord visit them with his grace!" said Tout* 
saint, writing to Farel ; — " believe me when I tell you that at 
times I am in great anxiety and tribulation." 

These excellent men did not los^ heart, however. In vain 
were all the Parliaments on the watch ; in vain did the flpie» 
of the Sprbonne and the monks creep into churches and cot 
leges, and even into private families, to catch up any word of 
Evapgelic doctrine that might be dropped there : in vain diA 
the king's gtnis darmes patrol the highways to intercept every* 
thing that seemed to bear the impreas of the Reformation ;— 
these Frenchmen, thus hunted .and trodden on by Rome and. 
her myrmidons, Jbad &ith in better days to come ; and even 
now, the termination of what they called the Babylonish cap* 
tivity was greeted by them a&r. ^^ At length," said they, 
"• the seventieth year will arrive — the year of delivemnee, and 
liberty of spirit and conscience-wiil be ours."| But the seventy 
years were to be extended to nearly three centuries, and un- 
heard-of calamities were to be endured before these hopes 
should be realized. It was not in man, however, that the 
refugees.put their trust. « They whe have, begun the daaee," 
said Toussaint, " will not stop short in the middle of it" But - 
they believed that the Lord " knew those whom he bad cheeen, 
and would accomplish the (jt^liverancei^of. His. people bylk* 
hand of His power." ^ 

« TouBMont to Farel, 4th Sept 1525. 
t Ibid,2lrt July, 1525. 

X Sane venit annus septuageaimus, et tempas appetit at tandem tin* 
^SoMnvrm libertatem epiritus et eonccientis. (Ibid.) 
« Sfld novit Dominuaquof el^gferit. (Tooisaint toFaral, 91 Jn^, ittBt) 
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The Chevulier tfEsch had actually tasted the mercy of 
deliverance. Being dismissed from the prison of Pont-a-Mous- 
son, he had hastened to Strasburg; but his stay there was 
short. For " the honour of God " wrote Tous^aint to Farel, 
" imtttediately prevail on our worthy master,* the Chevalier, 
to return Ad quickly as possible, for our other brethren have 
need of sCich a leader." In fact, the French refugees had now 
fresh cause of alarm. They were apprehensive that the dis- 
pute respecting thfe Lord's Suppet, which had afflicted them 
so grievously^ in Germany, would find its way across the 
Rhine, and prove the source of new troubles in France. 
Francis Lambert, the monk of Avignon, after visiting Zurich 
and Wittenifeerg, had arrived at Metz, where he was regarded 
with a meai6ure of distrust, fox it was feared that he might in- 
troduce the sentiment of Luthei*, and by fruitless, and, as 
Toussaint calls themj " monstrous** controversies, impede the 
progress of the Reformation.t Esch, therefore, returned to' 
Lorraine, to be a^ih exposed to great dangers, " in common 
with all in that region who were seeking the glory of Christ.*'^ 

But Toussaint was not the man wh6 would invite others ttf 
join the battle, while lie himself kept aloof from it. Deprived 
of the comfort df daily intercourse with (Ecolampadius, 
reduced to the society x)f an ill-nurtured priest, he had sought 
more communion with Christ, and had gained an accession 
of courage. If he could not return to Metz, might he not at 
feast go to Paris? True,— the smoke that ascended from the 
piles on which Pavanne and the hermit of Livry had beeni 
sacrificed was scarcely yet cleared away, and its dark shadow 
might seem to repel from the capital all whose faith bore any 
iresemblance to their' s. But i^ as he had heard, the terror 
that prevailed in the colleges of Paris and amidst her streets 
was such, that none dared even to name the Gospel or the 

^ Si nos magistram ih terria habere deceat," he adds. (Toesantif 

FftMlto, MS. of Neufch^I.) 
t Vereor ne aliquid monstri alat. (Ibid 27 Sept. 1525.) 
t Audio etiam eqnttem pertditari, lamvl et omnes qui 

favent (lUd. 27 Dec. I5fi6.) 

42* 
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Reformation, — ^was not this a reason why he shiodd repair 

thither? Toussaint quitted Basie, and took up has abode vHfh« 
in those perilous walls, heretofore the seat of revelry a«d. 
licentious pleasure, now the stronghold of SmaticisoL His 
desire was to pursue his studies in Ghrislian litecature, and at 
the same time to form a connection with the brethren wbor 
were in the colleges, paitici^iarly with those who were in thsk 
college of Cardinal Lemoine, where Lefevie and Farei ha4 
taught.* But he was not long left at liberty to prosecute hia 
design. The granny of ihe parliamentary comoiiisarieeand 
the dootors of the Sorbqnne now reigned supreme over the 
capital, and whosoever was obnoxious to these ,was flui;e.to be 
accused of heresy. f A dul^ and an abbots: whosp names ua 
not upon record, denounced Toussaint as a heretic; imd, <m» 
day,, the king's sergeants arrested theyoung IipErainei,aBcl 
threw him into prison* Separated ^om all his friends, aoii 
treated as a criminal^ Toussaint felt his helplessness nore an 
a sinner than a captive.. "O Lordl" qried fae^ "withdfaatr I 

not thy Spirit frpm me, for without that Holy Sforit I mk 
altogedier carnal, and a sink of iniquity." While his faiody j 

was held in chains, his heart turned for solace to the remeok- 
brance of those who were still at krge to struggle for the I 

Gospel There was GScokmpadius, his father, " whose work,' ' 
says he," we are in the Liord.":^ There was L^evre, wbon j 

(obviously on account of hia age,) he deemed <^ unmeet to bear ' 

the burthen of the Gospel;"^ there was Roassel, ^'by whom 
he trusted that the Lord would do great thingsy'l and Vau* 
gris, who had manifested all the zeal " of the most afieqtienala I 

brother," in his efforts to rescue him from the power of hie ,i^ 

« * Fratres qui in coUegio Cardmalb Manaehi siut te lalotuit (To»-> | 

•uiiu FaroUo» MS. of Neoichftel)^ 

t Regnante hie tyrannide commissariorum ettheologdryiXL (IbitL) n 

Z Patr^m Dostrum cujus nos opas sumus in Domino. (IbUl.) This 1 

letter is without a date, bat it appears to have been written f hoitly a(Wr 
the liberation of Toussaint, and it shows the thought* whioh oceapi^I 
him at that period. 

f Faber est impar oneri evangelico fereado. (Ibid.) 

I Per Rafiun magna operabitor Dominaa. (I)ridJ 
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^emiea* There vns Farel also, to whom lie vnote-^^l, 
entreat your prayers on my behalf, that I may not &int in this 
CODflict."f How effectual must he have found the repetitioa 
of those beloved naines in awakening thoughts which mitigated 
the bitterness of his cajftivity-^or he showed no signs of 
filiating. Deaths it is trpe, seemed to be impending over fai^ 
head, in a city, where Uie blood of multitudes ci his brethcea 

yrBB afterwards to be poured out like water ;| and, oa the 
otlier handy offers of the most lavish kind were made by tha 
friends of his motherland of his uncle the dean of Meiz, as 
well as by the Cardinal of Lorraine^ to induce him to recant § 
$i;t Jxis reply to such offers was — ''I despise them all I 
knpw^ that Qod is now putting nie tp the trial. I would, 
Xatheir en4ure hunger — I would rather be a very abject in the. 

' house of the Lord, than dwell with great riches in the palaces 
of the ungodly."! At the same time he made a clear and 
open confession of his &ith I; ''I glory," he said, "in being called 
a.heretvchy those whose lives and doctrine I see to be directly op* 
l^site tctthose of Christ^"^ And the young man subscribed hipi- 
sel^ '* Peter Toussaint, unworthy of his ^ame of Christi^nJl 
Thn£^ in the absence of the mqnarch, new attacks vwere 
levelled agaipat the Befbrmation. Berquin, Toussaint, and 
many others werein bonds ; Schuch, Pavanne, and the hermit 
of Livry had been put to death ; Farel, Lefevre, Roussel, and 
many other defenders of sound doctrine were in exile; and the 
tongues of the most eloquent were chained. The light of the 
Gospel waxed dim \ the storm roared around, bending, and 
shaking .as lif it would uproot that tree which the hand of God 
had so recently planted on the French soil. ' 

< To those humbler victims who had already &llen, others 

• FideforimS fritris officio functun. (Toatainui Fafrilo, MS. <^> 

e^^nfchitd.) 
t Commendo me vestris precibus, ne succumbam in hac militia. (Ibid,) 
t Me pericUtari de vita. (Ibid.) 

S OfTerebantar hie mihi conditiones amplissimie. (Ibid.) 
It Ma2o esorire et abjectus egse in domo Domini (Ibid.) 
T Hac, h»c gloria mea quod habeor hsBreticus ab hia Quorum vitam ct 

loctrinam video pugnam com Christa (Ibid.) 
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of more note were now to succeed. The enemy, fcdling m 
their efforts when directed againsi persons of distinction, had 
submitted to work from beneath upwards; hoping gradually 
to b4ring to bear on the more eminent in station the sentence 
of condemnation and death. It was a sdrt of countermarch 
which answered the purpose they had in view. Scarcely had 
the wind scattered the ashes with which persecution strewed 
the Place de Oreve and the close of Notre Dame, when 
further Wows were struck. Thie excellent Messire Anthony 
Du Blet, the " negociateur*' of Lyons, sunk under the perse- 
cutions of the enemies of the truth ; as did also another disciple, 
Francis Moulin. No detailed account of their deaths has 
come down to us.* Not stopping there, the persecutors pro- 
ceeded to take a higher aim. One there was whose eminent 
rank placed her beyond their reach — ^but who might yet be 
stricken in the persons of those dear to her. — ^This was the 
Duchess of Alenqon. Michel d'Arande, her chaplain, — ^for 
the sake of whom Margaret had dismissed her other preach- 
ers, and who was accustomed in her presence to publish & 
pure Gospel, — was singled out for attack, and thteatened witH 
imprisonment and death.f About the same time Anthony 
Papillon, for whom the princess had obtained the' oflice of 
Chief Master of Requests to the Dauphin, died suddenly, and 
a report, generally prevalent even among the enemies, as-' 
cribed his death to poison.il: 

The persecution was spreading through the kingdom, and 
drawing nearer to the person of Margaret. The isolated 
champions of truth were, one after another, stretched upon the 
field. A few more such victories, and the soil of France would ^ 

be purged from heresy. Underhand contrivances and secret 
practices 4ook the place of clamour and the stake. The Avar 

♦ Periit Franci^cas Moliniu ac Dubletns. (Erasm. Epp. p. 1109.) ' 

£ra8mu8, in his letter addressed to Francis I., in~ July, 1536, names aA 
those who, during the captivity of that prince, fell victims to the RouiMth 
&natic8. , 

t Periclitatus est Michael Arantius. (Ibid.) 
I " Periit Papilio nou sine gravi suspicione venehi^" says ! 
(IWd.) 
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was eofidaeted in open day ; but it was decided that it should 
also be carried on darkly and in secrecy. 1^ in dealing with 
the common people, ianaticism employs the tribunal and the 
flcaffold, it has in .reserve poison and the dagger for those of 
Hiore note. The doctors of a celebrated school are but too 
well known for having patronized the use of such means; and 
kings themselves havefallen victims to the steel of the assassins. 
But if France has had in every age its Seides^ it has also had 
its Vincent de Paul and its Feneloqs. Strokes falling in 
darkness and silence were well fitted to spread terror on all 
sides ; and to this perfidious policy and these fanatical perse- 
entians, in the interior of the kingdom, were now added the 
&tal reverses experienced beyond the frontier. A dark cloud 
was spread over the whole nation. Not a family, especially 
among the higher classes, but was either mourning for a father, 
a husband, or a son, who had fallen on the plains of Italy,* 
or trembling for tlje liberty or life of one of its members. The 
signal misfortunes which had burst upon the nation dififused 
everywhere a leaven of hatred against the heretics. The 
people, the parliament, the Church, and even the throne, were 
joined hand in hand. 

Was there not enough to bow the heart of Margaret in the 
defeat i^ Pavia, the death of her husband, and the captivity of 
her brother 9 Was she doomed to witness the final extinction 
of that soft light of the Gospel in ,whiclx her heart had found 
such joy ? News arrived from Spain which added to tb« 
general distress. . Mortification and sickness had reduced the, 
haughty Francis to the brink of the ^rava If the king should 
. continue a captive^ or die, and the regency of his mother be 
protracted fox some years, there was a]f^;)arently an end of all 
prospect of a Reformation. "But when all seems lost," ob» 
served, at a later period, the young scholar of Noyon, " God 
interposes to deliver and guard His church in His own wmi- 
drons way."t The Church of France, which was as if tra- 

* GftOIard Histoire de Francois ler torn. 2, p. S55. 
. f Nam hubet Dons modmn, quo tleeiM mum mirabaker cnitoditl, aU 
Mnnk pcidita videntar. (Calvinns in Ep. ad Rom. xi. d.) 
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vailing in birth, was to have a brief interial of one beftrelli 
pains returned upon it ; and God made use of a weak woman, 
-*-one who nerer op^ly deeiared for tfee Qospel, — in order ta 
gire to the Church this 8eason>of rest Margaret herself, at 
Uiis time, thought more of saving the Icing and the kingdom, 
than of delivering the comparatively unknown Christians, who 
were yet resting many liopes upon her interference.* But 
under the dazzling sur&ce of human affairs, God often hides 
the mysterious ways in which He rules His people. A gene- 
rous project was suggested to the mind of the Duchess of 
Alen^on ; it was^ to cross the sea, or traverse the Pyrenees^ 
and rescue Francis I. from the power of Charles V. Such 
was the object to which her thoughts were hencefoiA 
directed. 

Margaret announced her intention, and France haikd it 
with grateful acclamation. Her genius, her great reputatk>n, 
and the attachment existing between hesself and her brothei^ 
lielped much to coimterbalance, in the^yes of Louisa and of 
Duprat, her partiality for the new doctrines. All eyes were 
tamed upon her. as the only person capable of extricating th* 
nation from its perilous position. Let Margaret in persou 
make an appeal to the powerftri emperor and his ministers, 
and en^loy the admirable genius with which she was g^ted, 
in the effort to give liberty to her brother and her king. 

Yet very variousL feelings existed among the nobility and 
the people in the prospect of the Duchess trusting herself in 
the centre of the enemies^ councils, and among the stem 
soldiery of the Catholic king. All admired, but without shar> 
iog in her confidence and devotedness : her friends had fean 
for her, which, in the result, were but too near being realiied: 
but the evangelical party were full of hopa The king's cap- 
tivity had been to them the occasion of hitherto unprecedented 
8everitie»^his restoration to liberty they, expected would put 
a period to those rigours. Let the king once find himself 
beyond the Spanish frontier, — and the gates of those ptisoo 
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•l^^qBGS &Qd ca8tje$) wbeFew the servants of GocPs word W€9e 
Vf^fW^T^i would instaiitly be set open. Margaret was more 
iS^d more confirmed in a project to whieli she felt hetself drawn 
\[y ^ many aiaid various motives. 

My heart is fixed ; and not the heavens above 
■ From i(iB fijm porpose can my spirit move ; 

Nor heJl, with all its powers, my cotfrse withstand, 
For Jesus holds its keys within his hand.* 

jHer woHum's heart was strengthened with that feith whieb 
overcomes the world, and her resolution was irrevocably 
settled. Preparation was accordingly made for her journey. 
The archbishop of Embrun, afterwards cardinal of Tour- 
non, and the president of Selves, had already repaired to Ma- 
drid to treat for the ransom of the king. They were placed 
under the direction of Margaret, as was also the bishop of 
Tarbes, afterwards cardinal of Grammont ; full powers being 
fiven to the Princess. .At the same time Montmorency, after- 
wards so hostile to the Reformation, was despatched in haste 
to Spain to solicit a safe-conduct for the king's sister. t The 
Emperor at first hesitated, alleging that it was for his minis- 
ters to arrange terms. — " One hour's conference between your 
majesty, the king my master, and Madame d'Alen^on," re- 
marked Selves, " would forward matters more than a month's 
discussion between the diplomatists." J Margaret, impatient 
to attain her object, set out unprovided with a safe-conduct, 
accompanied by a splendid retinue.^ She took leave of the 
court and passed through Lyons, taking the direction of the 
Mediterranean ; but on her road she was joined by Montmo- 
rency, who was the bearer of letters from Charles, guaran- 
teeing her liberty for a period of three months. She reached 

* Marguerites de la Marguerite des princesses, tom. L p. 185» 

f Memoires de Du Bellay, p. 124. 

J Histoire de France, par Garnier, torn, ixiv 

§ Pour taster au vif la volunt6 de Tesleu empeeeur . . . madame 
Biarguerite, duchesse d'AIencon, tre»-notabIement aocompaigu^e de 
plusiears ambassadeors « . . (Les gestes de Francoise de Valois, p«r EL 
Dolet, 1540.) 
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Aigfues-Mortei,* and at that port the sister of Frauds the First 
emba)rked on board a vessel prepared ibr her. Led by Provi- 
dence into Spain rather for the deliverance of nameless and 
oppressed Christians, than &r the liberation of the powerful 
monarch of France, Margaret committed herself to that sea 
whose waves had borne her brother when taken prisoner afler 
the fatal battle of Pavia. 

* Jam in itinere erat Margarita, Franciici soror . . e feasii Marianis 
■olvens, Barcinonem primum, delude Cesar Augoftnm aifmlerat. (&i- 
cartiU) Rerum GaUiearam Commeot. p^ 566.) 
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